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BOOK  IIL 

VARTICOLAR  ACpOUNT  QF  THE  Af  GHAU)f  TUBES.. 


CHAP.  I. 
;  EASTKBN  TRIBES' — THE  BSRDOOmiJNESS. 

T  NOW  proceed  to  a  particular  desciiption  of 
the  tribes,  among  which  so  gret^  a  diveivity 
will  be^  observed,  that  it  is  oecepsary  to  reiiupd 
Uie  reader,  that  they  are  ail  of  the  same  rafe, 
speak  the  game  language,  and  form  one  nation. 

All  the  preceding,  account  appli^s^  io  every 
tribe,  unless  where  it  has  been  liipited  at  the 
time,  or.  where  it  is  contradicted  ia  the  following 
description^  -  , 

I  shall  b^in  with  an  aaco>mt  of  the  Ber- 
dooraunees,  and  among  them  of  the  tribe  of 
Eusofzyf.  Though  the.  Bmofzyes  afford  an 
unfavourable  speciiqeD  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Aighauns,  yet  they  display  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  their  nation  in  more  peiv 
fectipn  than  any  other  tribe.  When  the  whole 
of  their  institutions  have  been  explaine<l|,  those 
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of  the  other  Berdooraimees  m&y  be  shewn  as 
modi^cations  of  the  same  system,  and  those  of  the 
southern  and  western  tribes  may  be  rendered  in- 
teUigible,  by  comparing  diem  with  this  standard. 
Hie  tribes  which  inhabit  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  Afghaun  country,  enclosed  between 
the  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  Indus,  the  Salt 
Range,  and  the  Range  of  Solimaun,  are  com- 
prehended in  the  general  name  of  Berdoorau- 
^ees,  first  given  to  them  by  Ahmed  Shauh, 
They  consist  of  the  Eusofzyes,  Otmaunkhail, 
Ture<^unees,  Khyberees,  the  tribes  of  the 
plain  of  Peshawer,  and  those  of  Bungush  and 
Kbuttuk. 

B^re  I -describe  each  of  these  tribes,  I  shall 
notice  the  principal  points  in  which  they  dif^ 
flrom  ti\  the  other  A%haun8. 
■  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  eastern 
Afghauns  appear  to  have  received  their  civiliza- 
tion &om  India,'  and  this  observation  applies 
particularly  to  the  Berdooraunees.  From  the 
early  period  at  which  the  Kings  of  Ghuznee  and 
Caubul  obtained  possession  of  Hindoatan,  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Afghauaistaun  has  been 
always  the  thoroughfare  between  those  empires-; 
and  tbe  -  inh^itants  have  imitated  the  manners 
of  the  country  where  the  arts  of  life  were  pro> 
bably  most'  advanced,  and  which  was,  besides, 
in,general  tiie  residence  of  the  sovereign  and 
bis  court.    These  habits  Were  probably  earliest 
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iatroduced  into  the  cittes,  and  the  tribes  upon 
the  great  roads,  but  they  have  proved  most 
permuient  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the 
country ;  the  others  still  continued  to  be  moit 
frequented  after  the  connection  with  India  was 
destroyed,  and  the  presence  of  the  Dooraunee 
court  and  array  has  introduced  a  disposition  to 
adopt  the  language  and  manners  of  Khorassaun* 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  manners  of  India, 
mixed  with  those  peculiar  to  the  Afghauns* 
sdU  prevail  amongst  all  the  Berdooraunees. 

The  Berdooraunees  are  divided  into  numeroiui 
little  societies.  As  they  are  all  agricultural, 
they  are  crowded  into  a  less  space  than  could  be 
occupied  by  any  of  the  tribes  which  are  in 
part,  or  entirely  pastoral ;  and  as  they  contiaiw 
to  increase,  each  tribe  finds  its^lf^  more  and 
more  straitened  ever  day  j  hence  aiise  disputes 
and  battles  about  land  and  water,  and  comtaat 
jealousy  of  neighbouring  triJl>es.  The  eflfecti 
of  a  crowded  population  are  also  observable  m 
individuals.  Every  man  is  obliged  to  pay  con- 
stant attmtion  to  the  means  necessaiy  for  hit 
own  subsistence,  and  has  little  regard  to  tike 
convenience  or  the  rights  of  his  neighbours. 
In  consequence,  we  find  the  Berdooraunees 
brave,  but  quarrelsome ;  active,  industrious,  and 
acute,  but  selfidi,  contentious,  and  diabonest 
They  are  more  bigotted  and  intolerant  than 
the  oUier  Afghauns,  and  more  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  their  Moollahs.  They  are  also  more 
vicious'  and  debauched,  and  some  among  them 
are,  in  all  respects^  the  worst  of  the  Afghauns. 
-  These  characteristics  are  variously  modified, 
according  to  the  situatio/is  of  the  different  tribes'. 
They  are  less  strongly  marked  among  the  scat- 
tered inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  than  among 
^ose  of  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  free  ti'ibes 
are  most  turbulent ;  those  under  a  powerful  chief 
most  litigious.  The  general  custom  of  the  Af- 
ghaufts  also  modifies  the  practice  of  the  Berdoo- 
rannees.  This  custom,  for  example,  makes  them 
hospiteWe,  though  their  own  situation  has  made 
them  selfish ;  but  their  hospitality  by  no  means 
6t{uil»  that  of  the  western  tribes. 
-'  The  custom  of  joining  in  associations  for 
imttuBl  defence  obtains  among  all  the  Berdoo- 
raunees,  except  the  Eusofzyes :  it  evidently 
6riginates  in  the  continual  strife  which  prevails 
BhuHig  them.  Why  the  Eusofzyes,  who  appear 
to  require  it  the  most,  should  be  without  it,  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  explain  ;  but  the  fact  is 
corroborated  by  all  the  information  I  possess  on 
the  subject. 
■  These  confederacies  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  Sodalitia  of  the  Saxon  times.  Individuals 
enter  into  engagements  to  support  each  other, 
either  in  specific  enterprises,  or  in  all  cases  that 
may  arise.  These  alliances  are  called  Goondees^ 
and  they  may  include  any  number  of  persons. 
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The  connection  between  two  persoiu  in  the 
same  Oooiwlee,  is  reckoned  stronger  than  that 
of  blood.  They  are  bound  to  give  up  all  tbey 
have,  and  even  their  lives  for  each  other.  A 
Groondee  between  two  chiefs,  is  not  dissolved 
even  by  a  war  between  their  tribes ;  tbey  may 
jodn  in  the  battle,  but  as  soon  as  the  contert  is 
over,  tiieir  friendship  is  renewed. 

Goondees  al^o  take  place  between  tribes.  The. 
whole  of  the  Berdooraunees,  except  the  Eusofr 
zyes,  Otmaunkhail,  Turcolaunees,  and  Khuttuks* 
were  formerly  united  into  two  great  confedera- 
cies,- distingui^ed  by  the  names  of  Garra  and 
Saumilr  and  were  bound  to  a^ist  each  other  in 
all  contests ;  bnt  the  alliance  has  relaxed  of  late» 
and  the  whole  confederates  are  never  now  en- 
gaged in  one. war.  , 

The  Berdooraunees  possess  the  hills  and  valleys 
under  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  those  connected  with 
the  range  of  Solimaun,  together  with  the  plains 
of  Bajour  and  Peshawer.  The  ridge  of  Hindoo 
Coosh,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  i '  the  hills  beneath  have  bare 
summits,  but  their  sides  are  clothed  with  woods 
of  firs,  0^3,  walnuts,  wild  olives,  and  many  other 
trees ;  and  still  lower,  it  has  been  observed  that 
all  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  Europe  grow  wild. 
.The  forests  on  the  mountains  are  full  of  wild 
beasts,  of  which  t^ers,  leopai'ds,  wolves,  bears, 
and  hysna8>  are  the  most  remarkable.  The 
B  S 
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Caufin  occupy  the  highest  of  the  habitable  hills, 
and  those  who  are  near  the  Afghauns,  have  been 
converted  to  the  Mahomedai)  religion,  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  nearest  tribe.  The  lower  hills  are 
frequented  by  Hindoo  subjects  of  the  Afghauns, 
vho  feed  large  herds  of  bufl^oes  and  flocks  of 
goats.  The  lowest  hills  are,  however,  in  some 
cases,  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the  Afghauns 
themselves.  The  sides  of  the  valleys,  when 
cultivated,  bear  wheat  and  barley,  which  depend 
entirely  on  the  rain ;  but  the  bottoms  are  irri- 
gated from  the  streams  by  which  they  are  always 
divided,  and  yield  all  the  productions  of  the 
plains.  These  are  wheat,  rice,  Indian  com, 
barley,  pulse,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton ; 
but  these  are  by  no  means  every  where  in  equal 
quantities.  Wheat,  maize,  and  rice,  are  nearly 
equal  in  Peshawer,  while  the  former  preponder- 
ates in  Bajour,  and  the  latter  in  Swaut. 

The  commonest  animals  are  oxen^  which  are 
every  whei>e  used  for  tillage,  and  in  most  parts 
for  carrying  burdens.  Asses  and  mules,  are  also 
employed  in  carriage,  but  they,  as  well  as  horses, 
are  uncommon  in  the  valleys. of  Hindoo  Coosh } 
and  even  sheep  are  rare  in  Bajour,  Upper  Swaut, 
and  Boonere. 

The  climate  varies  from  that  of  the  snowy 
mountains  to  that  of  the  hot  plain  of  Peshawer, 
Most  even  of  the  habitable  mountains  have  snow 
on  theJT  t<^s,  &om  four  to  nx  montlis  in  Uw 
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year.  Of  the  valleys,  Upper  Swaut  has  a  dd^t- 
iiil  clhnate,  never  hotter  than  the  d<^-day8  in- 
England,  and  never  very  cold.  Lower  Svaut, 
beh^  confined  by  hills,  is  hotter  than  Pesbaver, 
as  is  Bajour,  in  summer,  for  the  same  reason  y 
hut  in  winter  its  elevation  makes  it  somewhat 
eotdeT,  and  snow  lies  for  three  or  four  days  every 
year. 

The  Kusofeyes  are  a  very  numerous  tiibe, 
divided  into  many  little  communities^  cUcAy 
under  democratic  constitutions.  They  posHM 
the  extensive  country  between  the  Otmaunkhail 
mountains  and  the  Indus,  HiAdoo  Coosh,  and 
the  Tiver  of  Caubul,  composed  of  the  uorthem 
part  of  the  plain  of  Peshawer,  and  the  valleys  of 
Funjcora,  Swaut,  and  Boonere.  They  also  pos- 
sess Drumtour,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Indus. 

The  Eusofzye  part  of  the  plain  of  Peshawer 
extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  the 
river  of  Caubul,  irom  Torbela  to  Hushtnugger. 
The  breadth  of  it,  between  the  mountains  on  its 
north  and  the  rivers^  varies  frcnn  two  miles,  to 
ten.  It  is  all  very  rich,  but  less  so  in  the  centre 
than  at  either  extremity.  Immediately  to  thtt 
north  of  this  plain  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  be^ 
yond  which  is  a  broad  valley  called  Chumla, 
extendii^  from  Lower  Swaut  to  the  Indus,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  t!ie  mountains  of 
Bocmere. 

The  valley  of  Swaut  opens  on  the  plain  above 
B  4 
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mendoned;  it  is  divided  thioagh  its  whole-ex- 
tent by  the  river  Lundye,  which  at  first  tudb 
south-west  from  the  mountains  to  TooCookaon 
Mnlkunnee,  where  the  river  of  Funjcora  joins  it 
firom  the  north-west.  From  this  point,  its  course 
is  southerly.  The  valley  of  the  Lundye,  down 
to  its  junction  with  the  river  of  Punjcora,  is  called 
Upper  Swaut ;  and  below  the  junction  it  is  called. 
Lower  Swaut.  The  upper  part  of  Punjcora  is 
mouDtaiBouft,  and  thinly  peopled^  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  and,  generally  speaking,  jdl  to 
tiie  south  of  the  river,  is  rich  and  highly:  cidti- 
vated;  Deer,  the  residence  of  the  chief,  is  in 
the  upper  part,  and  contains  about  five  hundred 
houses. 

-  Upper  Swaut  is  a  valley  abdut  sixty  mfies 
loag,  and  from  ten  to  sixteen  broad.  The  level 
groand  on  both  sides  of  the  river'  is  extremely 
fertile. 

'  Lower  Swaut  has  almost  all  the  advanti^ite 
<^  Upper  Swaut,  with  the  addition  of  much 
gt'eater  fertility.  It  is  equal  in '  length  ta  the 
other,  but  broader ;  and  is  watered  by  the  same 
river,  the  course  of  which  winds  more,  and  is 
more  favourable  to  irrigation. 

Lower  Swaut  is  highly  pec^led,  and  the  chief 
place,  Allahdund,  is  a  consideraUe  town.  Swaut 
is  divided  from  Boonere. by  steep. hills,  thinly 
inhabited  by  Baubees,  an  inconsiderable  tribe  of 
A^[haunB. 
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, .  Boonere  is  a  n^^ed  country,  oompoMd  of'  a 
number  of  little  valleys,  all  opening  on  the  river 
Btimndoo,  which  runs  through  the  centre  oi' 
Boonere,  wid  enters  the  Indus  near  Derbend, 
abcHit  twenty  miles  above  Torbela.  The  banks 
of  Ihe  Burrindoo  ^e  toler^l^  fertile,  and  pro- 
duce rice ;  bvt  tkey  are  not  above  a  mile  bioadi 
some  of  the  wider  valleys  also  produce  the  better 
sorts  of  com,  but  the  general  produce  is  a  small 
grain  called  Ghwoosht  by  the  Afghauns, .  and 
Cnngunnee  by  the  Hindostauueea.*  It  all  de- 
pends on  rain,  and  much  of  it  ~  is  grown  on  the 
tkopea  of  the  hills,  which  are  formed  into  ter- 
ittCM  one  abovie  another,  and  are  cultivated 
with  the  hoe.  The  hilts  which  bound  Boonere 
cKi  the  north-west,  fill  up  the  space  between  that 
vMey,  Hindoo  Coosb,  and  the  Indus. 

The  Judoons  east  of  the  Indus  possess  Drum- 
tour,  or  Dumtour,  a  narrow  valley  along  the 
rividet  of  Door,  which  runs  south-west,  and 
falls  into  the  Indus  near  Torbela.  The  country 
senns  to  resemble  Lower  Swaut,  though  it  pro- 
bably is  not  so  fertile. 

The  mountains  are  high,  and  on  one  side  at 
least,  produce  oaks,  pines,  walnuts,  wild  olives, 
and  other  hill  trees ;  but  none  of  the  European 
fruits  or  flowers  are  found  here,  and  every  thing 
begins  to  have  some  resemblance  to  the  produce 

*  PfuucuiD  ItAliciun. 
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of  India.  The  trees  on  the  |4ain  are  few.  The 
country  is  well  inhabited,  and  contains  some 
very  populous  villages. 

T^he  Euscrfzyes  have  posseraed  these  countries 
foFupwards  of  threehundred  years;  and  though 
most  of  them  have  heard  that  their  origin  is 
from  the  west,  few  possess  any  knowledge  of  tiie 
original  residence  and  former  fortunes  of  their 
tribe.  The  following  account  is  abstracted 
from  a  history  of  the  Eusofzyes,  written  in  a 
mixture  of  Pushtoo  and  Persian,  in  the  year 
1184  of  the  Hejira  (A.  D.  1771)-  The  originid 
history  is  of  considerable  length,  and  though 
mixed  with  such  fables  as  the  superstitious  and 
romuitic  notions  of  the  country  suggest,  it  hafi 
a  consistency  and  an  appearance  of  truth  and 
exactness,  which  would  entitle  it  to  credit,  even 
if  it  were  not  corrdijorated  by  the  Emperor 
Bauber,  who  is  cuie  of  the  principal  actors  in 
the  events  which  it  describes,  and  is  bcEddes 
one  of  the  most  correct  historians  in  Asia. 

.The  original  seats  of  the  Eusofzyes  wen 
about  Garra  and  Noshky,  the  last  of  which 
places  at  lea^  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Dushtee 
Jjoot,  or  Great  Salt  Desart,  and  now  held  by 
tiie  Beloches  under  Kelaati  Nusseer;  their 
numbers  at  that  time  must  have  been  veiy 
inferior  to  what  they  are  now,  as  they  onty 
formed  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Khukhye ;  ^e 
other  branches  of  wluch  were  the  Gu^eeaunees* 
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the  Turccrfiunees,  and  tiie  Mahommedzyes. 
They  were  expelled  from  Garra  and  Nosbky 
i^out  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  centuty  of  the  Christian  sra, 
and  somi  after  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  <^ 
Caubul.  Before  they  had  been  long  there, 
they  afforded  their  protection  to  Meerza  Uliigh 
Beg,  the  son  of  Meerza  Aboosaid^  of  the  house 
of  Timour,  and  were  very  instrumental  in  raising 
him  to  the  throne  of  Caubul,  which  had  before 
been  held  by  his  ancestors,  but  which  probably 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  calamities  whidi 
befel  the  house  of  Timour,  on  the  death  (^ 
Meerza  Aboosaid.*  Ulugh  Beg,  on  his  first 
accession,  treated  the  Eusofzyes  with  the  greatest 
distinction ;  he  was,  indeed,  dependent  on  their 
assistance  for  the  support  of  his  throne ;  but 
the  turbulent  independence  of  the  Eusofzyes  wac 
not  suited  to  an  intimate  connection  with  a  sove- 
reign, and  their  insolence  increadng  with  their 
prosperity,  they  insulted  Ulugh  Bog's  authority, 
plundered  his  villages,  and  even  filled  his  capital 
with  tumult  and  confusion.  Ulugh  Beg,  whose 
power  was  now  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
many  Moguls,  who  flocked  to  bis  standard,  re> 
solved  to  rid  himself  of  his  troublesome  allies ; 
he  began  by  fcunenting  dissensions  between  the 
£u80&yte  and  Onggeeaunees  (for  the  Khuk- 

*  Sm  D'finbelist,  wticl*  Aben  Said. 
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hyes  hiul  now  brdien  into  independent  clans)', 
and  soon  ailer  attacked  them  at  the  head  of 
that  tribe  and  his  own  anny.  He  was  defeated 
at  first ;  but  having  cut  off  all  the  chiefs  of  tiie 
tribe  at  a  banquet,  during  an  insidious  ^eoce 
which  he  had  the  art  to  condude  with  them, 
he,  plundered  the  Eusofeyes  of  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  drove  them  out  of  Caubul.  The 
Eusofeyes,  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  took 
the  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Feshawer. 

That  country  was  then  in  a  very  different  state 
from  that  in  which  it  is  at  present.  The  tritws 
who  now  possess  it  were  then  in  Kborassaun ; 
and  the  plain  of  Peshawer,  with  several  of  th^ 
neighbouring  countries,  were  possessed  by  tribes 
which  have  since  either  entirely  disappeared,  or 
have  changed  their  seats.  Lughmaun  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turkoolaunees,  who  axe  now  in 
Bajour:  the  tribes  of  Khyber  and  the  Bungushes 
had  already  occupied  their  present  lands ';  but  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Caubul,  all  the 
plain  of  Peshawer,  with  part  of  Bajour,  Chucb, 
Hazaureh,  and  the  countries  east  of  them,  as  far 
as  the  Hydaepes,. belonged  to  the  Afghaun  tribe 
oi  Dilazauk,  which  is  now  almost  extirpated. 
The  country  between  the  Dilazauks  and  the 
range  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Indus,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Swaut,  which  ^^s 
inhabited  by  a  distinct  nation,  and  ruled  by 
Sultaun  OveisS)  whose  ancestoiE  had  \<mg  reigned 
over  that  country. 
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.  On  -the  first  arrival  of  the  Eusofzyes,  they 
threw  themselves  CD  the  generosity  of  the  Dita- 
zauks,  who  assigned  them  the  Doaubeh  for  their 
residence;  but  as  fresh  bodies  arrived,  they 
found  their  lands  too  confined ;  and  as  their 
strength  increased,-  they  seized  on  the  Dilazauk 
part  of  Bajour,  and  engaged  in  a  war  with  that 
tribe,  in  which  they  deprived  them  of  all  their 
possessions  north  of  the  Caubul  river.  They 
also  expelled  Sultaun  Oveiss  from  his  ibrmer 
possessions,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  the 
Caufir  country,  where  he  founded  a  new  mo- 
narchy, which  was  enjoyed  for  some  generations 
by  his  descendants. 

IXiriog  these  wars,  Ulugh  Beg  had  died,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Caubul  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  famous  Emperor  Bauber,  who  was 
then -rising  into  notice.  He  several  times  at-' 
tacked  the  Euaofzyes,  but  made  no  great  impres- 
sion on  them,  as  they  always  found  a  secure 
retreat  a^ong  their  hills.  At  Idst,  Bauber 
made  peace  with  them,  and  secured  them  in  his 
interests,  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  their 
Khaun.  Bauber  himself  describes  these  cam- 
paigns in  his  Commentaries,  and  confirms  the 
stoty  of  his  marriage. 

The  operations  of  which  I  have  given  a  sum- 
mary, occupy  the  greater  part  of  a  pretty  large 
volume  in  the  Afghaun  history ;  but  the  details 
would  not  repay  the  room  th^  would  bccupy, 
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and  I  can  exhibit  in  a  few  words  the  Uttle  light 
they  throw  on  the  BDaDners  and  character  of  the 
Eusofzyes. 

The  whole  tribe  was  under  one.Khaun  during' 
these  conquests,  and  bis  power  seems  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  what  the  modern 
Kbauns  enjoy.  The  people,  however,  seem  still 
to  have  been  turbulent  and  unruly  j  their  first 
quarrd  with  the  Guggeeaunees  originated  in  an 
elopement  with  the  affianced  bride  of  a  chief  of 
that  tribe,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Guggeeau^ 
nees  with  the  same  implacable  spirit  which  such 
an  outrage  would  excite  at  this  day.  The  cus- 
toms of  Nannawautee,  and  of  respect  to  giiests, 
seem  to  have  existed  then  as  at  present,  and  to 
have  been  sometimes  infringed,  as  they  are  still. 
One  anecdote  may  be  mentioned,  which  ^ows 
the  manners  of  the  times  in  a  strong  light. 

After  a  great  battle  between  the  Euao&yes 
and  Dilazauks,  Mullik  Ahmed,  thechief  of  the 
Eusofzyes,  was  deputed  to  the  Dilazauks  to 
sue  for  peace.  On  his  arrival  among  that  tribe, 
they  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  rewnt- 
ment  for  the  loss  of  their  relations  who  had 
fallen  in  the  battle ;  but  Mullik  Ahmed's  situ- 
ation, and  perhaps  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
excited  the  compassion  of  the  wife  of  the 
DQazauk  chief,  who  informed  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  concealed  him  till  the  indignation  of 
her  clansmen  had  subsided;  they  then  repented 
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o€  a  resalutkm  so  much  at  vuiuice  widi  the 
r^pect  wtich  the  Afghaun  customs  exact  to- 
wards a  guest  and  suppliant ;  aod  when  Mullik 
Ahmed  discovered  himself,  they  received  him 
with  distinction,  and  prepared  an  entertalDment 
in  honour  of  him.  The  bard  who  suog  to  them 
white  they  were  seated  at  the  i'east,  appears  to 
have  been  less  generous  than  the  rest,  for,  as  he 
sung  the  wars  and  victories  of  the  tribe,  he  tn- 
tEoduced  the  subject  of  the  late  battle,  and  in . 
some  extemporary  verses^  oi^ed  the  chiefs  to 
put  to  (kath  their  enemy,  who  was  in  their 
power.  This  advice  was  now  thought  so  base, 
that  they  rose  in  indignation,  and  stoned  the 
bard  out  of  the  assembly.  Mullik  Ahmed  was 
allowed  to  retupi  to  his  tribe,  where  being  asked 
his  c^inion  of  the  Dilazauks,  he  declared  the 
bard  WHS  the  only  wise  man  among  them. 

■In  their  behaviour  to  other  tribes  or  natiods* 
they  appear  to  have  united  the  ferocity  and  craft 
of  savages,  with  the  moderation  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization.  They  are  stated  to 
have  given  quarter  to  Afghauns  taken  in  battie, 
thrmigh  respect  to  their  origin  ;  from  whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  ^ey  gave  none  to  Swautee 
prisoners-,  yet  they  treated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  countries  with  mildness,  and  they 
seem  to  have  firmly  adhered  to  the  maxim  of 
never  engaging  in  more  than  one  war  at  a  time. 
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When  tfaey  had  completed  th^  oonquests, 
they  proceeded  to  divide  the  countries  they  iiad 
acquired.  They  assigned  Hushtnugger  to  the 
Mahommedzyes,  who  had  arrived  from  IChoras- 
saun  about  that  period ;  and  in  their  posaessi<Hi 
it  still  remains.  The  Guggeeaunees  also  had 
been  expelled  from  the  neighbourhood  of'  Caubul 
by  the  Emperor  Bauber,  and  had  been  recon* 
ciled  to  the  Eusofzyes,  who  allotted  to  them.the 
Dooubeh,  which  they  still  hold,  and  part  of 
-Bajour,  from  which  they  have  since  been  ei- 
pelled.  All  the  rest  of  thecountry. remained 'to 
the  Eusofzyes,  who,  however,  engaged  to.pro^ 
vide  for  certain .  inferior  tribes ;  the  principal 
among  these  were  the  Otmaunkhai],  to  whoiri 
they  assigned  their  present  territory  in  -the 
mountains  east  <^  Bajour.  Punjcora,  which 
seems  then  to  hove  been  part  of  Bajour,  remam- 
ed  to  the  Eusofzyes,  and  the  rest  was  some  years 
afterwards  occupied  by  its  pr^ent  possessors,  the 
Tifrkolaunees,  or  Turkaunee^  who  probidily 
took  it  from  the  Deggauns. 

The  interior  division  of  the  lands  among  the 
subordinate  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Eusofzye; 
and  among  the  individual  members  of  those 
branches,  is  not  recorded  :  it  may,  however,  be 
easily  ascertained  from  the  present  state  of  pro- 
perty in  the  Eusofzye  country,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  involve  some  very  singular  instituttonsi 
The  tribe  of  Eusofzye  is  divided  into  two  great 
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branches,  £usof  and  Munder,  the  first  of  which 
acquired  Swaut,  Punjcora,  and  Boonere,  and  the 
latter  the  plain  north  ot'  the  Caubul  river,  with 
the  valley  of  Chumla.  The  Eusof  are  agaia 
divided  into  three  separate,  apd  noi^  indepen- 
dent clans,  the  Accozyes,,  Mooliezrye^  and 
Lawezyas,  of  W:hom  .the  f<BiBer  Stained  $Wa(|t 
and  Funjoora,  and  the  two  ktter  BoOtnere.  The 
complete  property  <^  the  soil  was  vested  in  «k^ 
chm,  and-the- Swautees  who  ronained.  wer;e  r^ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  villains,  or,  as.  the 
flusofzyes  call  tbein,  Fakeera.  *  Thie  is  the  stfite 
in  which  things  are  at  this  day. 

Each  of  these  clan»  'divid^ed  its  lands  among 
its  Khailst,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the.cla^ 
and  this  arrangement  was  repeated  throughout 
^1  the '  subordinate  divi^iosp.  Eaqh  of.  :the 
Khails  received  its  lands  in  perpetuity ;  but  a 
different  arrangen^ent  waa  adopted  within, itself. 
The  lands  pf  each  of  its:  divisipos  were  allotted 
.only  for  a  certun  number  of  years,  and  were  -tf) 
ibe  (flanged  at  the  end  of  that  period  for.  tbpfle 
.<^  some  other,  so  that  each  might  share  equsUy 
in  the  fertility  or  sterility.'  of  the  soil.  Thwi, 
eA£h  independent  division  of  the  Khauzoozyes 

*  This  phrase  is  used  among  the  Uzbeks  for  the  peasanby. 
It  is  used  here  for  the  subjects  of'the'tribfi,  who,  in  odier 
parti  of  the  Afghaun  eoubtiy,  are  c^le4  Byots.  '  In  Fenian 
.tfaey.ure  termed  £el  Ryots. 

I  For  an  explanation  of  the  divisionsof  an  Afghaun  tribe, 
'see  the  Not^  and  T«ble  in  Vol.'!.  pi  255, 256.    '        ' 
VOL.  II.  C 
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retains  the  land  assigned  to  it  at  the  wiginal 
dWribution;  but  the  subdivisions  interchange 
tbdr  lands,  in  a  manner  vhich  I  shall  endeavour 
to  Olustrate  by  the  example  of  the  Naikpee- 
khail,  a  division  of  the  Khail  of  Khauzoozy^ 
and  clsn  of  Accozye,  which  is  now  an  inde- 
ptadent  OolooBf^  divided  into  six  clans. 

The  lands  of  the  Naikpeekhail  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  equal  in  extent,  but,  of  course, 
not  exactly  equal  in  fertility ;  theOolooss  is  also 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  draw  lots  every 
ten  years,  for  the  choice  of  land.  If  the  lot 
falls  on  the  half  which  is  already  possessed  of 
the  best  share,  it  retains  its  poBsession  ;  but  if 
it'^ld  on  the  other  half,  an  immediate  exchange 
takes  place.  The  two  half  Ooloosses  meet  every 
ten  years  to  draw  lots,  at  a  village  which  lies  ckh 
the  borders  of  the  two  shares  of  lands.  Vac^ 
numbers  o£  people  attend  to  witness  die  cere- 
mony ;  but  as  the  exultation  of  the  victors,  and 
this  anger  of  the  vanquished  party,  would  pro^ 
duce  tumults  in  such  an  assembly,  the  Mullikb 
pM  off  drawing  the  lots  on  various  pretence^ 
tin  die  pe<^le  get  impatient,  and  return  to  their 
-jioines.  When  the  crowd  is  dispersed,  the  chief 
of  the  whole  Naikpeekhail  draws  die  lots,  and 
announces  the  result,  which  is  received  in  the 
victorious  pazly  with  public  distributioiu  of 
charity,  firing  of  matchlocks,  and  all  othn 
marks  of  rqoidng.    The  change  of  lands  is  ac- 
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complished  without  much  trouble  or  coofuiioa^ 
each  clan  of  one  half  Oolooss  is  paired  with  a 
clan  of  the  other,  and  the  two  thus  paired,  cxcm 
olrer  into  each  other's  lands. 

When  the  lot  has  determined  that  the  half 
Ooloosses  are  to  retain  their  former  lands,  the 
three  clans  of  each  cast  tots  among  themsetvas 
for  a  new  distribution  <^  their  share*  which  is 
divided  into  three  portions. 

On  the  two  last  occasions,  when  lots  were 
drawn  among  the  Naikpeekhail,  the  half  which 
Iiad  the  worst  share  was  successful  each  time, 
andf  in  consequence,  there  have  been  two  ctHS- 
plete  interchanges  of  land  within  the  last  foMt- 
teen  jrears.  It  is  imposnble  not  to  auf^ose  thitt 
the  uncertain  toaure  on  wluiph  the  lands  are  hsAi 
under  this  institution,  must  be  .a  great  bar  to 
improvement ;  but,  in  spite  o£  this  obstade,  the 
£uso£z7e  country  is  cultivated  with  great  in- 
dustry aAd  success,  and  the  villqges,  water- 
courses, and  other  immoveable  property,  are  as 
good  as  in  most  parts  of  Afghaunistaun.  It 
might  also  be  expected,  that  there  would  be  a 
civil  war  in  the  Oolooss,  as  oftoi  as  the  land 
was  to  be  exchanged ;  and,  in  fact)  at  the  expir- 
ation of  the  last  term  but  one,  the  half  of  the 
Naikpeekhail  which  was  in  possession  of  the  best 
lands,  refused  to  sidMtnit  to  the  usual  custom  erf* 
drawing  lota.  Tbe  MuUiks  of  the  other  hdf 
complained  loudty  of  this  injustice  and  called 
c  g 
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on  all  the  other  Accozyes  to  prevent  the  sub- 
version of  the  ancient  custom  of  the  tribe  j  so 
many  Ooloosses-  declared  in  their  favour,  that 
their  opponents  were  forced  to  give  way,  and 
to  draw  Jots  as  usual. 

This  custom  is  called  Waish.  It  prevails 
thffou^  the  whole  of  the  Eusofayes,  and  also 
atfiong  the  Mahommedzyes.  The  period  for 
which  the  lands  are  to  be  retajoed,  however, 
Varies  throughout.  In  Boonere,  for  instance, 
the  Waish  is  performed  annually.  Among  the 
Jadoons,  a  branch  of  the  Eusofzyes,  individuals 
nit^ehange  among  themselves,  but  there  is  no 
Wiush  among  dans.  With  the  Otmaunkhail, 
oh  the  contrary,  the  whol6  tribe  cast  lots  every 
iWenty  years.  -Among  the  Guodehpoors  in 
'Bamaun,  also,  the  lands  are  divided  into  six 
-sbare8>  corresponding  to  the  number  of  clans  in 
the  tnhe,  and  all  the  clans  draw  lots  for  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  choose  their  shares. 
■  The  period  at  which  this  ceremony  is  to  be  re- 
'  newed,  is  not  fixed  permanently  as  among  the 
Eusolzyes,  but  while  one  Wai^  is  taking  place, 
it  is  determined  in  the  council  of  the  tribe  when 
'the  next  is  to  happen  ^  -the > term  is  generally 
from  three  to  five  years.  -What  is  most  surpris- 
ing is,  that*  all  tiiese  transactions  take  place 
-arAong  the  lawless  Gundehpoors,  without  quar- 
rels or  bk>od^ed. 

None  of  the  eastern  Afghauns  but  those  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  and  two  or  three  dans  of  the 
Oorookzyes,  have  this  custom.  There  are  aome 
traces  of  its  having  prevailed  among  some  tribes 
in  Khorassaun,  but  the  only  remaining  instance 
of  its  existence  that  has  reached  me,  is  among 
the  Baraiches,  where  village  sometimes  draws 
lots  with  village,  or  man  with  man,  but  without 
any  Waish  among  clans.  • 

What  has  already  been  said,  will  have  pre- 
pared the  reader  for  the  utmost  weakness  of  the 
government,  if  not  for  the  absence  of  all  govern- 
ment. A  sense  of  independence,  carried  be- 
yond the  bounds  which  are  essential  to  order,  is 
characteristic  of  alt  the  Afghauns ;  but  most  of 
their  governments  are  despotisms,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Eusofzyes.    The  slender 

*  Hits  cuatom  is  stated  by  Volney  to  be  sttll  practised  ia 
Corsica.  It  q)pe»TS  by  tbe  following  observation  of  TadtUt 
to  hare  prevailed  anaoag  the  ancient  Germans;  but  irtiether 
it  was  only  individuals  that  moved,  or  whole  locietiei,  de- 
pends on  tbe  reading  of  a  ilisputed  passage.  Agri  pro  nu- 
mero  cultorum  ab  univenis  per  '■  vices"  occupantur,  quo* 
moxinterse,  aecundum  dignationem,  partiuntur;  facilitatem 
partiendi  camporum  spatic  prKStanL  Arva  per  annos  iiiu< 
taut.  Germsnia  xxvi.  If  we  read  "  per  vicos  occupantur," 
as  is  recommended  by  many  of  the  commentatorg,  and  as  the 
'  abaae  seems  to  require,  we  ahall  have  pretty  nearly  the  mode 
of  distribution  which  I  have  described.  Ciesar  also  has  the 
following  passage : — Neque  quisquam  agrf  modum  certum 
aut  fines  proprios  habet,  sed  magistratus  ac  principes  in  an- 
noB  singulos  gentibus  cogaationibusque  honuDiim,  qui  una 
coienint,  quantum  eis  et  quo  loco  visum  est,  attribuunt  agri, 
atque  anno  post  alio  trwdre  cogont.  .     . 

'        "  •  c    S 
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tie  which  holds  their  societies  tt^tber,  is  de- 
rived from  community  of  blood,  and  subordi- 
nation to  the  representative  of  a  common  an- 
cestor. Their  government  is  patriarchal,  but 
its  edects  are  very  different  from  those  which 
have  been  attributed  to  that  form  of  sovereignty. 
The  head  of  the  Khauzoozyes  is  the  descendant 
of  the  eldest  son  of  their  cpmmon  ancestor,  but 
the  last  appearance  of  his  power  was  in  Naudir 
Shauh's  reign,  when  all  the  Eusofzyes  united  to 
resist  that  conqueror.  The  head  of  the  Naik>- 
peekhail  derives  his  authority  from  the  same 
source.  His  powers  do  not  require  a  long  enu- 
meration ;  he  commands  in  war,  subject  to  the 
resolutions  of  a  council  of  the  MuIIiks,  who  in 
their  tiun  are  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  their  clans.  He  sometimes  inter- 
feres in  disputes  between  two  clans,  but  his  suc- 
cess in  accommodating  their  difference  depends 
more  on  his  arguments  than  bis  authority,  and 
more  on  the  caprice  of  the  disputants  than  on 
either.  Indeed  the  whole  of  bis  authority  arises 
from  his  personal  weight,  and  that  is  derived 
from  his  birth  and  his  good  conduct ;  he  has  no 
public  revenue,  and  neither  more  wealth,  more 
immediate  clansmen,  nor  more  hired  servants 
than  the  head  of  any  other  clan.  The  heads  of 
clans  have  not  much  more  power;  they  are, 
however,  referred  to  in  disputes  between  indi- 
viduals, particularljr  if  they  live  in  different  vil- 
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lages ;  for  each  clan,  instead  of  being  aasembled 
in  one  place*  is  scattered  through  difierent  vil- 
lages, which  it  shares  with  members  of  other 
clans,  all.  however,  living  in  distinct  quarters, 
and  under  separate  chiefs.  None  of  all  these 
chi^S  have  authority  equal  to  that  of  a  constable 
in  England. 

It  is  hardl/  necessary  to  say,  that  the  £a- 
sofzyes  set  the  King  at  defiance ;  they  boast  of 
their  independence  of  him,  and  scarcely  consider 
the  tribes  under  his  government  as  Afghanns. 
A  fiunous  saint  among  the  Eusofzyes  is  said  to 
have  left  his  tribe  a  blessing  and  a  curse ;  "  That 
they  should  always  he  fre^  but  that  they  should 
never  be  united."  C<msidering  the  Afghaun 
notion  of  freedom,  he  did  not  hazard  much  by 
the  last  part  of  his  prediction. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  above  observations  by  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  part  of  the 
Giudleekhail,  one  of  the  clans  of  the  Naik- 
pceldiail. 

The  part  of  the  Ghalleekhail  which  I  am  to 
speak  o^  inhabits  at  present  the  village  of  Ga- 
loche,  which  is  shared  by  portions  of  three  other 
clans.  Each  clan  lives  separately  imder  its  own 
chief  (who  is  called  Mushir,  and  who  is  subor- 
dinate to  ^e  MuUik  of  his  own  c&n),  and  these 
quarters  of  the  village  are  called  Cundys.  All 
the  relations  of  each  Cundy  are  to  its  own  clan, 
and  it  does  not  seem  more  connected  with  -the 
c  4 
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other  Cundies  in  the  same  village,  than  if  they 
lived  in  different  parta  of  the  country.  The 
Mushir  of  each  Cundy  maintains  a  public  apart- 
ment, where  all  councils  are  held ;  here  also  the 
men  meet  to  converse  and  amuse  themselves; 
and  here  they  receive  guests,  and  transact '  all 
public  business,  unmixed  with  the  members  of 
the  other  Cundies.  Such  an  assembly  of  dis- 
cordant materials  into  one  spot,  cannot  take 
place  without  frequent  convulsions.  Accord- 
ingly, scarce  a  day  passes  without  a  quarrel ;  if 
there  ia  a  dispute  about  water  for  cultivation,'  or 
the  boundaries  of  a  field,  swords- are  drawn,  and 
wounds  inflicted,  which  leads  to  years  of  anxiety 
and  danger,  and  ends  in  assassination.  Each  in- 
Jury  produces  fresh  retaliation,  and  hence  arise 
ambuscades,  attacks  in  the  streets,  murders  of 
,  tnen  in  their  houses,  and  allkinds  of  suspicion, 
confusion,  and  strife. 

As  these  feuds  accumulate,  there  is  scarce  a 
man  of  any  consequence  who  is  not  upon  the 
watch  for'  his  life.  In  every  village  are  seen 
men  always  in  armour,  to  secure  them  from  the 
designs  of  their  secret  enemies,-  and  others  sur- 
rounded by  hired  soldiers,  to  the  number  of 
ten  or  twelve,  ahd  sometimes  of  iifty  or  one 
hundred.* 

*  Adwut  :^haun,-theHfullik  of  the  Ghalkhail,  always 
despB-in  fail  Hoojrai  or  public  apartment,  away  from  his 
women,  EUTTOimded  by  his  male  relations;  his  servants  all 
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I  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  quarrels  be~ 
tween"  di^ent  clans,  which  one  would  think 
wouM  unite  the  members  of.  each  more  strongly 
amoi^  themselves.  No  such  efifect,  however, 
appears.  Even  wrthin  the  clans  there  is  nothing 
like  peace  or  concord;  the  slightest  occasion 
gives  rise-  to  a  dispute,  which  soon  turns  into 
^  afiray.  The  Mullik,  or  chief  <^'  the  Cundy, 
interposes,  remonstrates,  soothes,  threatens,. and 
intreats ;  but  his  instances  are  often  disregarded, 
and  the  quarrel  continues  till  one  party- feela 
himself  the  weakest,  and  leaves  the  village. 
'  An  account  of  a  particular  quarrel,  which  I 
shaU  relate  ^most  in  the  words  of  Mbziridb 
Khaun,  will  show  the  nature  of  the  feuds  and 
reconciliations  among  the  Euso^es,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  chiefs,  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
cUnsmen,  better  than  any  general  remarks! 
can  offer.  .       , 

Mozirrib's  father  had  a  dispute  with  a  man 
named  Sinindauz,  about  the  boundaries  of  their 
lands:  high  words  past,  and  in  the  end  Mozir- 


sle^nnnd,  except  four  or  five,  who  keep  watch ;  all  have 
their  arms  ready  by  them,  and  it'  one  of  them  goes  heypnd 
the  threshold  or  the  apartment,  he  must  be  guided  by  four 
'or  five  armed  men.  I  have  been  told  by  Mozirrib  Ehauii 
(the  n^bew.oE  Anwur  Khaun,  a  lad  about  eighteen  years 
old),  that  he  baa  seen  several  attacks  on  this  apartment  by 
one  of  the  Cundies  of  the  same  village,  but  they  failed  from 
the  alertnesi  of  the  defendanU. 
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rib's  father  was  wounded.  Aiiwur  Kbaun,  his 
brother,  and  uncle  to  Monmb,  is  the  head  i^ 
all  the  Gballeekhail,  yet  he  had  no  means  of 
redress  beyond  those  possessed  by  any  other  in- 
dividual. A  Jeerga  was  held  on  the  occasion, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  eSect 
A  few  days  afterwards,  when  Anwur  Kh^u 
went  to  the  Hoojra,  accompanied  by  Mosimjt^ 
then  only  sixteen,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  his  n- 
lations,  some  well  armed,  and  others  having 
only  their  swords,  they  found  Sirundauz  there, 
with  twenty  of  his  friends,  in  full  armour.  This 
did  not  deter  Anwur  Khaun  from  reproaching 
him  with  his  behaviour ;  his  attack  brought  on 
the  usual  consequences,  a  desperate  aQray  todt 
place,  in  which  Mozirrib  received  a  severe  cut 
on  his  head,  and  Anwur  Khaun  was  covered 
with  wounds ;  many  of  his  relations  were  also 
wounded.  A  son  of  Sirundauz,  and  another  of 
his  partisans,  were  killed.  As  Anwur  Khaun 
had  killed  the  first  man,  he  was  consiclered  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  with  all 
his  family.  At  last  he  was  wearied  with  his 
exile,  and  submitted  to  Sirundauz,  giving  him 
his  sister  and  his  niece  (a  sister  of  Mozirrib's). 
Sirundauz  behaved  with  courtesy ;  he  said  he 
ccmsidered  Anwur's  sister  as  his  own,  and  re- 
stored her  to  her  relations ;  but  he  kept  the 
other  without  marrying  her,  (for  the  Naikpee- 
khail  never  marry  a  woman  given  in  price  of 
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blood,)  and  from  that  day  Mozirrib  saw  hn 
sister  no  more.  '  The  pursuit  of  blood  had  in- 
deed been  put  an  end  to,  but  no  intercourse 
took  place  among  the  Aunilies }  Sinindauz  and 
Anwur  never  meet  when  they  can  avoid  it,  and 
when  they  do,  they  turn  their  heads  away. 
Mozirrib,  in  answer  to  a  questioD,  what  he 
would  do  if  he  met  Sinindauz  alone,  replied, 
that  he  would  instantly  attack  him,  tbat  he 
might  anticipate  the  assault  which  Sirundauz' 
would  assuredly  make  on  him.  Such  fury 
after  a  reconciliation  would  be  blamed  even 
among  the  Naikpeekhail ;  but,  says  Mozirrib, 
**  A  man's  heart  bums  for  his  relation  that  wai 
kiUed." 

Such  is  the  h'fe  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Eusofzyes.  Where  the  chief  is  powerful,  fewer 
disorders  occur,  and  the  Naikpeekhail  is  among 
the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  of  the  demo- 
cratic clans  {  but  similar  accounts  are  given  of 
many  other  clans,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  the  inhabitants  live  in  perpetual  fear, 
like  savages,  and  plough  and  sow  with  their 
matchlocks  and  their  swords  about  their  persona. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  dangers  of  this 
state  of  anarchy  would  force  the  weak  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  others  who  wei« 
stronger  than  themselves,  and  that  by  these 
means  there  would  be  little  real  independence 
4eft  among  the  people.     It  is  probable  that 
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Kaussim  Khaun,  and  such  other  chiefs  (if  such 
there  be)  as  have  established  their  authority  over 
their  tribes,  may  have  derived  some  support 
from  this  principle,  but,  among  the  Naikpee- 
khail  and'  other  democratic  Ooloosses,  I  can  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  such  a  system. 

The  horrors  of  these  domestic  feuds  are  some- 
times  aggravated  by  a  war  with  another  Oolposs. 
Many  causes  occasion  these  wars,  but  the  com- 
monest are  the  seduction  of  a  woman  of  one  - 
Oolooss  by  a  man  of  another,  or  a  man's  elop- 
ing with  a  girl  of  his  own  Oolooss,  and  seeking 
protection  from  another.  This  protection  is 
never  refused,  and  it  sometimes  produces  long 
and  bloody  wars.  I  shall  show  their  nature,  as 
usual,  by  the  example  of  the  Naikpeekhail. 

The  wife  of  a  Fakeer  of  the  Naikpeekhail 
eloped  into  the  lands  of  the  Bauboozyes.  .  The 
Fakeer  followed  with  some  of  his  relations  to 
kill  his  wife;  and  as  he  was  lurking  about  for 
this  purpose  in  the  nigbt,  be  was  set  upon  and 
killed  with  one  of  his  relations,  by  the  person 
who  had  carried  off  the  girl,  and  some  of  his 
new  protectors.  When  the  news  reached  the 
Naikpeekhail,  their  Khaun  sent  a  drummer  to 
summon  the  Mulliks  of  the  six  clans,  and  con- 
sulted with  them  on  the  propriety  of  a  war. 
The  Mulliks  returned  to  their  clans,  and  con- 
versed with  the  heads  of  Cundies,  who  took  the 
sense  of  the  people  at  meetings  in  the  Hoojra ; 
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M  were  eager  for  revenge,  and  in  three  days  the 
whole  Oolooss  assembled  in  arms,  and  marched 
on  the  same  night  to  an  embankment  which 
turned  part  of  the  river  of  Swaut  into  the  lands 
of  the  Bauboozyes.  They  hroke  down  the  em< 
bankment,  and  erected  a  redoubt  to  prevent  its 
being  rebuilt 

The  Bauboozyes,  who  saw  the  water  cut  off 
from  their  cultivation,  immediately  assembled, 
and  marched  against  the  redoubt.  The  Natk- 
peekhail  were  six  thousand,  and  the  Bauboozyes 
much  more  numerous.  Botii  sides  had  some 
horse,  and  some  hundred  Jailumees  (champions 
di^nguished  by  a  fantastic  dress,  and  bound  to 
conquer  or  die). 

The  rest  were- a  mob,  some  in  thick  quilted 
jackets,  some  in  plate  armour,  some  iii  coats  of 
mail,  and  others  in  leathern  cuirasses;  all  armed 
either  with  bows  or  matchlocks,  and  with  swords, 
shields,  long  Afghaun  knives,  and  iron  spears. 
'-  When  the  armies  came'  in  sight,  they  at  first 
fired  on  each  other;  afterwards  the  Jailumees 
turned  out,  and  engaged  with  the  sword ;  at  last 
the  main  bodies  came  into  close  combat.  The 
brave  men  on  each  side  were  mixed  together,  and 
fotight  hand  to  hand ;  the  cowards,  who  were  by 
much  the  greater  number,  hung  back  on  both 
sides,  but  joined  in  the  general  clamour ;'  eve^ 
man  shouted  and  reviled  hts  adversaries  with  as 
loud  a  voice  as  he  could.     Even  the  women 
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of  the  Fakeers  (for  thow  of  the  Eusofsye* 
could  not  appear  in  public)  stood  behind  tb« 
line,  beating  drums,  and  distributing  wattf  to 
refresh  the  weary.  At  last  both  sides  ware  ex* 
hausted,  and  retired  to  their  homes. 

Numbers  on  both  sides  were  killed  and 
wounded.  It  was,  says  my  informant,  a  tre- 
mendous battle,  songs  were  made  on  it,  and 
tbe  news  went  to  Peshawer  to  the  King. 

It  led,  however,  to  no  important  result,  the 
redoubt  remained,  the  luub  of  the  Bauboozyei 
were  ruined  for  want  of  watra*,  the  war  coo- 
tinoed  for  three  years,  many  other  Ooloosses 
joined  eadi  side,  and  the  whole  countiy  up  to 
the  monntaina  was  embroiled.  At  last  mioiy 
Khauns  of  neutral  Ooloossea  intetposed,  and 
mediated  a  peace. 

Few  prisoners  are  taken  in  these  wars ;  those 
i^K)  are  taken,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  captors, 
who  keep  them  for  some  time,  and  make  them 
labour  at  their  fields,  but  always  release  them  at 
last  without  ransom. 

The  political  state  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Eusofzyes,  is  shewn  by  what  I  have  said  of  one 
Oolooss.  Some,  however,  are  under  a  mc»e 
aristocratic  government.  In  those  cases,  Uie 
riches  or  abilities  c£  the  Khaun  give  him  a 
weight  which  he  does  not  possess  among  the 
Naikpeekhail.  I  am  not,  however,  acquainted 
with  any  instance  of  connderable  power,  c^tiie 
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Khaiin  in  any  oi  the  Euaofzyes  west  of  the 
ladtn,  except  in  Funjcora.  The  Judoons,  a 
numerous  branch  of  the  Euaofzyes,  who  live 
east  of  the  Indus,  atlow  great  power  to  their 
chiefs,  and,  in  consequence,  are  exonpt  from 
the  strife  and  bloodshed  which  prevaUs  among 
the  other  Eusofzyes. 

By  far  the  most  powerful  Khaun  among  tiie 
S^iso&yes,  is  Kausaim  KhauD  of  Deer  in  Funj- 
cora, chief  of  the  MuUeezyes.  I  have  not  the 
means  of  giving  the  particulars  of  the  policy  by 
wUch  he  attained  his  power.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  he  posreased  considerable  treasmvs, 
and  acquired  large  estates  by  purchase,  or  uaurp- 
atioD  on  his  own  rdations.  He  next  set  htmself 
to  put  down  private  revenge,  and  its  concomitant 
disorders.  He  drove  many  offenders  out  of  the 
tribe,  and  appropriated  th^  lands  to  himaelf. 
He  connected  himsdf  with  nei^bouring  chiefs, 
and  encouraged  and  assisted  them  in  strengthen- 
ing their  power  in  their  Ooloosses.  He  also  re- 
duced many  of  the  nearest  Caufirs,  and  exacted 
a  tiibute  for  himself;  aod,  by  means  of  these 
revenues,  and  the  produce  of  his  estates,  he 
entertained  men  in  his  own  pay,  and  acquired 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  tribe.  His  greatest 
capiloit,  ancLthat  which  contributed  most  tonuK 
his  reputation  and  strongmen  his  influence,  was 
a  sbccesstiil  war  which  he  undertook  against  the 
^tautt  of  <me  of  the  four  Httie  kingdoms  of 
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.  Kauahkaur.  Kausstm  Khaun,  after  surmountiDg 
great  difficulties  in  passing  over  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, took  the  capital,  and,  I  believe,  dethroned 
'  the  prince ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  retain 
the  country. 

The  whole  of  his  Oolooss  are  now  completdy 
at  his  devotion.  He  can  imprison,  inflict  cor- 
poreal puoishment,  and  even  put  to  death.  He 
has  extirpated  domestic  feuds,  and  has  esta- 
blished a  good  police,  so  that  his  government  .is 
far  from  being  unpopular  even  among  bis 
£uso£iye  subjects.  All  the  Fakeersin  Fubjcora 
now  belong  to  him;  and  pay  him  a  tax,  but  he 
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ECaussim  Khaun  has  shewn  a  disposition  to 
encroach  on  some  of  the  democratic  Eiiso&yra 
in  his  neighbourhood,  but  as  yet  without  sticc^. 
On  these  occasions,  it  seems  to  have  beoi  his 
plan  to  form  a  party  within  the  tribe.    ,       .  -.; , 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  little  re- 
publics of  the  Eusofzyes.  I  have  got  the  iiamcis 
.of  at  least  thirty  of  them,  all  as  little  connected 
with  each  other  aa  the  Naikpeekhail  are  with 
their  neighbours ;  but  it  is  probable  the  number 
i^of  independent  communities  is '  still  more  consi- 
derable. The  whole  numbers  c^'  the  Eusof;^«s 
are  reckoned  by  the  Afghauns  at  900,000;  Iwt 
'  on  a  calculation  of  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their 
icountry,  I  should  be  inclined  to  conjectur^.tiiat 
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their  numbers,  includiDg  all  their  Fakeers  and 
dependants,  did  not  exceed  700,000  souls. 

The  Fakeera  are  much  more  numerous  thim 
the  Eusofzyes.  The  greatest  part  of  them  are 
Swaufees,  who  remained  in  their  country  after 
it  was  conquered,  a  considerable  number  .of 
Deggauns,  some  Hindkees,  (who  have  been 
driven  by  famine  to  emigrate  from  the  Puu- 
jaub,)  a  few  Cashmeerees  and  Hindoos,  (classes 
which  are  led,  into  all  countries  by  the  desire  of 
gain,)  and  some  members  of  Afghaun  tribes 
(who  have  migrated  iuto  the  Eusofzye  country 
in  drcumstances  which  have  degraded  them  to 
the  rank  of  Fakeers),  form  the  rest  of  that 
body.  Most  of  the  Fakeers  work  in  husbandry, 
and  many  feed  herds  of  buffoloes  on  the' 
mountains. 

The  Fakeers  have  no  land ;  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  commonwealth,  nor 
allowed  to  be  present  at  Jeergas.  Every  Fakeer 
ts'subject  to  the  person  on  whose  land  he  re- 
sides, who  is  called  his  Khawund,  or  master* 
He  pays  a  tax  to  his  master,  and  is  also  obliged 
to  work  for  him  gratis,  like  the  villains  in  Eu- 
rope. The  master  can  also  beat,  or  even  kill  his 
iFakeer,  without  being  questioned  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Fakeer  is  sure  of  zealous  pro- 
tection from  his  master,  who  would  enter  into 
the  most  de^erate.  quarrel  rather  than  au|Eei: 
another  person  to  injure,  his  Fakeer.     Hie  Fa* 
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leer  a  at  libertj  to  pumie  anj  trade,  to  worii 
as  a  labourer  for  his  own  profit,  and  even  to  rent 
bud  as  a  Buzgur  or  Metayer ;  his  inasteF  having 
&o  demand  <m  him  but  for  his  eBtid)lished  tax, 
some  fixed  dues,  which  will  be  nentioaed  here- 
^ler,  snd  a  share  of  his  labour.  The  tpeatment 
the  Fakeers  receive  from  their  masters  is  gene- 
rally mild.  The  master  is  deterred  from  Beverity, 
by  the  disgrace  which  attaches  to  opptesatMt 
Mid  still  more  by  the  right  of  the  F&keer  tA 
remove  to  the  lands  of  another  Eus^zye;  a 
right  which  he  can  always  exercise,  as  there  is 
a  great  competition  for  Fakeers,  and  many  men 
4riU  always  be  found  ready  to  receive  and  pro* 
tect  Mie  who  is  disposed  to  change  his  master. 
The  number  of  independent  communities  is  alM 
a  protection  to  the  Fakeers ;  as  one  of  them  who 
had  received  any  mortal  injury  (as  the  murder 
of  his  relation,  or  the  seduction  of  bis  wife), 
could  revenge  himself  by  die  death  of  his  op- 
pressor, and  then  secure  himself  by  fiying  into 
tbe  country  of  anodier  Oolooss. 

The  masters  have  not  the  power  of  extmtk^ 
money  from  their  Fakeers.  They  levy  fine*  on 
riie  settlem«nt  of  a  new  Fakeer  in  their  lands, 
md  on  the  marriages  of  their  Fleers,  and  tiso 
«B  a  punishment  for  murders  and  other  crimes ; 
but  the  amount,  like  that  of  the  tax,  is  fixed  hy 
costomj  and  it  would  be  reckoned  grow  cpptm- 
ti<Hi  to  levy  more  liira  mt  due:    Hie  FtJceers 
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have  their  quarrels  and  their  bloodshedi  as  w«H 
as  the  Eusflfzyes,  but  in  a  far  less  degree.  Thty 
are  -indeed  an  humUe  and  iHiwarlike  people^ 
and  seldom  carry  arms,  tbougfa  they  are  not  flar>- 
bidden  to  do  90.  Their  houses  are  generatly 
worse,  and  their  dress  is  plainer  than  that  of  the 
Afghauns.  They  are  all  frugal,  afld  ofteR 
amass  considerable  sums  by  the  profits  Of  their 
labour,  particularfy  When  they  are  artizans,  and 
by  the  increase  of  their  herds.; 

Besides  the  Fakeers  employed  in  husbandry, 
there  are  manjr^  who  work  as  masons,  weavers, 
^ers,  &c.  the  Afghauns  never  practising  any 
of  these  crafts.  The  situation  of  some  of  these 
tradesmen  is  peculiar.  The  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, and  barbers,  together  with  the  drum- 
mers, are  attached  to  particular  Cundies,  have  a 
share  of  land,  and  work  gratis  for  the  Cnndy, 
which  they  foHow  when  it  changes  its  residence. 
All  the  others  remain  fixed,  and  are  paid  by  in- 
dividuals; even  the  master  <^  an  artizan  is 
obliged  to  pay  him  for  his  work.  AQ^auns 
who  come  from  distant  tribes,  and  whose  con- 
nections axe  not  known  among  the  Eusofzyea, 
are  ol^iged  to  settle  as  Fakeers ;  but  Euaofzyei^ 
who  move  from  one  Oolooss  to  another,  parti- 
^ikply  if  they  have  not  been  oHiged  by  poverty 
CO  sell  their  lands,  are  received  as  equals,  and 
&  pOF^on  of  land  is  assigned  to  them  on  condi- 
tioif^f  -serving  in  war,  like  the  members  ofthe 
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Oolooa9.  They  are  not,  however,  consulted  on 
{)ublic  afiairs,  but  are  under  the  protection  of 
some  individual  who  looks  after  their  interests. 
Some  of  the  Deggauns,  who  are  reckoned  a 
martial  people,  are  also  allowed  to  serve  with 
£usofzye  Ooloosses,  and  their  assistance  is  re- 
P^rf  by  grants  of  lands,  where  they  live  together 
under  chiefs  of  their  own. 

The  state  of  the  Fakeers  is  not  exactly  the 
same  in  all  clans ;  in  some  they  are  exempt  from 
paying  a  tax ;  and  the  amount  of  it,  and  of  the 
fines,  vary  in  others. 

.  Before  I  quit  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Oolooss,  I  have  to  observe,  that  most  tribes  levy 
customs  on  goods  that  enter  or  pass  through 
their  country.  The  produce  sometimes  goes  to 
the  Ooloosses,  but  oftcner  to  the  chief. 

Their  trade  out  of  their  own  limits  is  not  con- 
siderable. They  export  grain  to  Feshawer,  and 
import  some  of  the  finer  manufactures,  but  those 
in  ordinary  use  are. made  at  home. 
.  What  I  have  said  of  their  goveiiiment  has 
already  thrown  some  light  on  the  manners  of  the 
Eusofzyes ;  what  remains  shall  be  added  .to  a 
alight  account  of  tfieir  customs  and  habits  of 
life. 

The  houses  in  the  Eusofzye  country  have  ge- 
nerally flat  terraced  roofs.  They  consist  of  two 
rooms  and  an  open  porch.  The  inner  room  be- 
longs to  the  women ;  the  outer  one  is  used  for 
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the  men  to  git  in,  and  for  the  reception  erf* 
visitors,  but  in  hot  weather  the  porch  is  used 
for  these  purposes.  They  sit  on  low  beds,  made 
of  leather  stretched  over  a  wooden  frame ;  five 
or  six  of  which,  with  some  quilts  to  sleep  under, 
some  earthen  and  wooden  vessels,  and  some 
trunks  for  clothes,  compose  the  whole  furniture 
of  a  house.  They  have  always  two  meals  a  day ; 
breakfast,  which  consists  of  bread,  milk,  and  a 
sort  of  curds ;  and  a  dinner  composed  of  bread; 
pulse,  and  other  vegetables,  with  an  addition  of 
meat,  but  very  rarely.  In  summer,  when  the 
days  are  long,  they  take  a  luncheon  of  hot  bread 
at  noon. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  men  is  a  cotton 
tunic,  made  to  fit  the  body  down  to  the  wustj 
and  then  loose  and  full  down  to  below  the 
knees ;  it  is  either  dark-blue,  or  dyed  grey  witfai 
the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  tree.  They  tiao 
wear  a  large,  loose,  white  turban,  a  pair  of  cot- 
ton trowsers,  and  a  pair  of  sandals ;  but  their 
dress  is  not  complete  without  a  Loongee*,  which 
hangs  over  the  shoulder,  and  reaches  below  the 
middle,  both  before  and  behind.  It  is  some- 
times used  for  a  cloak,  and  sometimes  for  a 
girdle.  They  have  always  a  better  suit  of  clothes 
for  Fridays  and  great  occasions.  The  tunic  is 
then   made   longer  and  fuller  below,   and  is- 

*  A  large  handkerdiief  of  bine  (ilk  and  cotton  mixed. 
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^uokfired  up  about  tlie  waist  in  numerous  plaits. 
The  rest  of  the  hc^iday  dotbes  we  of  cdoared 
tHk,  except  the  tuiiiaD. 

The  wwnea  wear  a  gown  close  over  the  breast, 
aod  veiy  wide  below.  They  wear  many  gold 
$ad  silver  onuuoents,  like  those  used  in  India. 
-Neither  sex  wear  the  Itmg  shirty  which  is  so 
common  among  the  other  Afghauns.  The  wo- 
snen  of  the  Elus^fzyes  are  carefully  concealed« 
nod  never  leave  their  houses  without  putting  ob 
the  cloak  called  a  Boorka,  which  covers  them 
from  head  to  foot  The  women  do  Dot  work 
out  of  doors ;  those  of  the  poorest  men  bring 
in  water,  but  they  always  do  so  by  night. 

^Iie  villages  are  built  in  streets,  but  without 
9oy  particular  .re^u*d  to  order.  They  are,  how 
^vei,  very  neat  and  clean,  and  have  many  mul- 
bieirytives,  and  other  fhiit  trees  planted  up  and 
down  tliem.  Ev^y  house  has  a  little  garden 
and  a  few  vines. 

Most  of  the  IfUxiur  .being  done  by  the  Fakeersv 
9oiie  bnt  the  poorest  Euaofzyes  are  diliged  to 
work{  the  others  sometimes  take  a  share  in  the 
labours  of  their  own  iielda,  but  it  is  rather  for 
fjcetdsei  and  to  set  an  example,  than  to  work  in 
«wrnest.  They,  however,  superintend  die  oulti- 
vitiOQ,  and  direct  thet^er^ons  of  their  Fakears 
Wd  hired  labourers.  When  not  so  engaged, 
they  go  to  the  Hoojra,  where,  in  winter,  they 
spend  the^gaeatier  part  of  ^le  day,  in  coDversing 
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»D(1  pmoJfing  round  a  fire.  CuUeeauns  ai^  iuft 
there  for  puUic  uk,  as  few  peoplie  Bin<d(e  at  hoin& 
They  have  sometimes  boyst  and  sometimes  wo- 
men, to  dance,  and  sing  ballads  and  other 
sopgs.  The  Eusofzyes  themselves  seldom,  sing* 
and  never  play  at  any  of  those  active  gamei 
whicdi  delight  the  simple  inh^itants  of  Khoras* 
MHin.  Their  only  amilsetiwnts  are  iring  at 
marks  with  bows  and  armws,  or  matohloekii 
and  exercising  themselves  in  the  uM  of  the 
sword. 

Ijviag  among  a  conquered  people,  like  Spar- 
tans among  Helots,  and  enjoying  entire  inde- 
pendence on  all  around,  every  Eusofzye  is  filled 
with  the  idea  of  his  own  dignity  and  importance* 
Their  pride  appears  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
wiHoen,  in  the  gravity  of  their  manners,  and  in 
the  high  terms  in  which  they  speak  o£  them- 
selves and  their  tribe,  not  allowing  even  the 
Dooraunees  to  be  their  equals.  Their  inde.* 
pendence  and  oontinual  quarrels  make  them  sus- 
picious and  irritable,  render  their  manners  re- 
pulsive, and  takes  away  the  openness  and  plaio' 
nesa  which  pleases  so  much  in  the  other  Af> 
ghaons.  They  are  generally  stout  men,  but 
their  form  and  cnnplezion  admits  of  much  va* 
riety.  In  those  whose  ^pearance  is  most  cha* 
raeteristic  of  th&i  trib^  one  is  struck  with  their 
lair  complexions,  grey  eyes,  and  red  bewds,  by 
the  military  a&ctation  of  their  carriage,  and  by 
D  4 
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tbeir  haughty  and  ins(^ent  demeaaour.  They 
are  all  brave  and  hoBpitable,  though  far  inferior 
in  this  quality  to  the  weatern  tribes.  They  are, 
however,  liberal  to  their  own  clansmen.  li'ainan 
is  reduced  to  poverty,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  hire  a 
labourer,  or  to  be  obliged  to  sell  his  land,  he  is 
observed  to  fall  into  low  spirits  from  wounded 
pride,  and  if  be  is  not  soon  relieved,  quits  his 
tribe,  and  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or 
sets  out  to  iry  his  fortune  in  India  ;  but  if  be  be 
a  brave  and  respectable  man,  his  wants  are  no 
.sooner  known,  than  a  subscription  is  made  for 
him,  and  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  which  allows 
him  to  remain  at  home  without  shame.  Another 
mode  of  obtaining  relief  is  practised,  but  is 
rare,  because  it  is  considered  as  degrading.  It 
is  brought  about  by  the  distressed  person  going 
round  the  villages  in  Jiis  neighbourhood,  and 
Stopping  .gi^tside  of  each,  and  waving  his  Loon- 
gee.  The  signal  is  immediately  understood,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  a  contribution. 
,  The  Eusofzyes  of  the  upper  countries  are  re-; 
markably  sober,  and  free  from  vices,  but  those 
of  the  plains  are  notorious  for  every  sort  of  de- 
bauchery ;  vices  which  are  not  to  be  named  are 
practised  universally  with  the  most  disgusting 
publicity  ;  and  gambling,  and  the  intoxication 
which  is  produced  by  opium,  bang,  and  othtf 
drugs,  are  carried  to  the  utmost  excess.    Never- 
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tbeless  these  very  tribes  are  remarkable  for 
their  religious  zeal  and  intolerance,  for  their  at- 
tention to  all  the  forms  of  devotion,  and  for  the 
prt^oimd  respect  which  they  bear  for  Moollahs. 
The  tyranny  of  these  priests  is  there  carried  to 
an  intolerable  pitch.  They  connive  at  the  noto- 
rious vices  of  the  people,  in  which  indeed  they 
share  themselves,  but  they  abstain  from  going  to 
the  most  innocent  meetings  at  the  Hoojras,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  their  character ; 
and  they  punish  an  omission  of  the  stated 
prayers,  or  a  breach  of  the  established  iasts,  by 
public  exposure  on  an  ass,  and  by  severe  cor- 
poral punishinent.  ,  ■, 
.Very  difierent  is  their  condition  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  particularly  in  Upper  Swaut  They 
are  iar  more  really  respectable  there  than  in  the 
plains ;  but  as  they  are  timid  and  unwarlike, 
they  are  held  in  contempt,  and  treated  little 
better  than  Fakeers.  Even  reading  is  looked 
down  on  there  as  an  unmanly  accomplishment. 
Some  .men  of  the  Naikpeekhail  founda  Moollah 
copying  the  Koraun,  and  not  well  understanding 
the  case,  they  struck  his  head  off,  saying,  "  You 
tell  us  these  books  come  from  God,  and  here 
you  are  making  them  yourself."  The  other  Eu- 
sofzyes  of  the  village  blamed  the  murderers,  ex- 
plained their  mistake,  and  made  them  own  they 
had  b^en  inconsiderate  ;  such  is  the  importance 
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attached  to  the  life  of  a  Mocdlah  unoQg  the 

NaHipeekhail.  • 


*  The  numbers  of  die  Eusofzyes  thai  are  to  be  met  with 
in  India,  recall  niy  attention  to  the  Afghaun  emigradcHiB, 
wlttch  I  hare  omitted  in  the  proper  place,  lite  frequetic^ 
with  which  they  emigrate,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  love 
of  their  country,  which  E  have  ascribed  to  them;  but  the 
same  thing  takes  place  among  the  Highlanders,  whose  local 
attachments  are  known  to  be  so  strong.  The  cause  is  die 
■ame  in  both  cases ;  the  absence  of  trades  among  the  H'tf^' 
landers,  and  the  disgrace  of  engaging  in  them  among  tbe 
Afghauns,  render  land  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support 
ttf  each  individual,  and  whoever  is  without  land  most  quit 
the  country.  In  the  west  of  Afghauniataun,  where  mar- 
riages are  late,  and  land  plenty,  emigration  is  rare :  bdt  the 
east  has  poured  out  a  continued  stream  of  adventurers, 
for  B  period  of  great  duration.  These  have  always  taken 
the  direction  of  India.  Hie  greater  part  of  that  country 
was  caany  centuries  in  the  possession  of  Afghaun  dynarties, 
and,  even  aft^r  their  fall,  the  Mogul  armies  were  always 
recruited  by  foreigners  in  preference  to  natives.  These 
cauoes  Ailed  India  with  colonies  of  tiie  descendants  <rf  Af- 
ghauns, who  at«  now  called  Fatans,  and  who  are  found  In  all 
parts  of  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan,  sometimes  mixed  wit^ 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  collected  under 
chiefs  of  their  own,  like  the  Kabobs  of  Furrukabad  and 
Bqpaul,  Curaoule  and  Cudduppa.  The  greatest  colony  it 
that  founded  chiefly  by  Eusofzyes,  at  no  very  remote 
period.  I  allude  to  the  settlement  of  the  Bohillas,  whose 
wars  with  us  have  rendered  their  names  so  well  known  in 
England.  An  account  of  their  establishment  mxy  be  found 
to  Hamilton's  Bohilla  A^hauiu,  and  of  their  down^I  in  the 
Parliamentary  Reporta.  Their  iconstitution  had  nothing  of 
the  Afghaun  democracy ;  the  chiefs  were  the  lords  of  th^ 
soil,  and  the  other  Afghauns  their  tenants,  and  generally 
their  soldiers;  but  there,  and  every  where,  the  coomton 
Afghauns  showed  aa  indepeodence,  and  the  chiefi  a  spirit 
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-  Bajour  19  bounded  oa  tbe  west  by  the  soutberii 
projection  of  Hindoo  Coosli,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  bills  of  the  Otmaunkhail.  Theae  rai)gea 
also  close  it  on  the  north,  so  as  to  leave  but  a 
narrow  opening  into  Punjcora ;  on  the  south  it 
hta  the  hills  of  the  Upper  Momunds.  It  is  an 
nndulating  plain,  about  twenty-five  miles  Itrng 
from  east  to  west,  and  twelve  from  north  to 


of  conciliation,  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  turbulence 
and  arrogance  of  these  Eusofzye  colonists,  render  them  ua- 
papular  among  the  English  gentlemen  ;  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  disliked  by  the  Rohillas  for  the  assistance  they 
gave  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  in  conquering  their  country;  but 
all  admit  that  the  Rohillas  are  the  bravest  soldiers  we 
have  ever  contended  with  in  India.  Their  kiodneas  to  tbdr 
Hindoo  subjects  cannot  be  denied ;  and  the  state  of  hnprove- 
ment  to  which  they  had  brought  their  country,  excited 
the  admiration  of  our  troops,  and  has  been  di^layedwitfc 
enthusiastic  eloquence  by  Burke.  The  coldest  phrases  ^■■ 
press  that  "  it  was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  without  one 
neglected  spot  in  it."  Even  now  it  is  among  the  richest  parts 
of  the  British  provinces.  It  consists  of  vast  plains,  covered 
with  fields  of  com,  or  orchards  of  Mangoe  trees,  and  filled 
with  populous  towns  and  flourishing  villages.  The  city  of 
Barelly  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  India;  and  an 
agreeable  little  town  called  Kugeena,  where  I  was  encamped 
for  some  weeks,  contains  at  least  18,000  inhabitants,  althou^ 
it  Ja  in  no  map,  and  is  soarcely  heard  of  beyond  the  limit*  of 
Rohilcuud.  The  residence  of  the  Nabob  ts  at  Bampoor,  the 
maonets  of  which  place  still  resemble  those  of  tbe  Berdoo- 
raunees.  Fusfatoo  is  the  principal  language,  and  one  sees  in 
dte  square  before  the  Nabob's  palace,  fair,  strong,  and  hand* 
some  young  men,  sitting  or  lounging  on  beds,  with  that  air 
of  idleness  wid  independence  which  distinguishes  the 
Eusofzyes. 
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south.  Several  long  and  wide  valleys  run  clown 
to  if  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  which  in 
other  places  are  inaccessible,  not  more  from  their 
steepness  than  from  the  thick  woods  with  which 
they  are  covered.  The  plain  resembles  that  of 
Peshawer,  which  it  equals  in  fertility }  wheat  is 
the  chief  produce.  It  is  divided  by  a  stream 
which  rises  in  the  southern  projection,  receives 
a  brook  from  each  of  the  valleys,  and,  after 
joining  the  Daunishkoot,  in  the  country  of  the 
Upper  Momunds,  falls  into  the  river  of  Swaut 
above  Hushtnugger.  The  two  chief  towns,  Ba- 
jour  and  Nawagye,  contain  each  about  one 
thousand  houses.  The  plain  is  connected  with 
Punjcora  by  a  long  valley,  which  ascends  to  the 
latter  district ;  it  is  called  Berawul ;  part  of  it 
is  well  cultivated,  hut  the  rest  is  occupied  by  a 
deep  forest  of  various  trees,  among  which  are 
the  bak,  and  perhaps  the  cedar.*  The  forest 
abounds  in  wild  beasts,  and  is  in  most  parts  so 
thick  as  to  exclude  the  sun,  and  almost  to  keep 
off  the  r^n,  Berawul  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  Bajour,  by  its  having  a  separate  chief. 

Bajour  belongs  to  the  Afghaun  tribe  of  Tur- 
colaunee,  or  Turkaunee,  but  it  also  contains 
other  inhabitants  ;  the  upper  hills  b^ng  inha- 
bited by  converted  Caufirs,  the  lower  by  Hind- 
kees,  and  the  plain  by  a  mixture  of  all  tribes 

*  It  is  called  Billuadzye,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  lofty 
tree,  like  s  fir,  but  with  red  wood. 
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and  natioDs,  confounded  under  the  common 
name  of  Roadbaurees.  The  number  of  the 
Turcolaunees  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
families,  and  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  may 
be  guessed  at  thirty  thousand  souls. 

TheTurcolaunees  are  under  the  government 
of  a  chief  j  called  by  the  peculiar  name  of  Bauz, 
who  has  great  power  over  his  tribe.  The  Caufirs 
pay  him  tribute,  the  Hindkees  pay  him  a  tax* 
aod  the  Roadbaurees  rent  their  land  of  him  for 
a  fifth  of  its  produce.  This  gives  him  a  revenue 
of  one  hundred  thousand  rupees,  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  keep  up  some  hundred  horse,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  foot,  of  whom  be  fur- 
nishes five  hundred  to  the  royal  army.  He  ad- 
ministers justice  in  his  tribe,  with  power  to 
banish,  .beat,  or  bind.  He,  however,  seldom 
interposes,  unless  the  public  peace  is  disturbed, 
and  be  seldom  calls  a  Jeerga. 

This  absolute  government,  and  the  want  of 
Fakeers,  make  the  character  of  the  Turcolau- 
nees  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Eusofzyes,  whom 
they  resemble  in  their  food,  lodging,  and  habits 
of  life.  Though  brave,  they  are  industrious, 
but  cheerful  and  fond  of  amusement.  They 
often  meet  to  converse,  sing,  and  play  on  the 
guitar  'f  and  they  have  even  some  of  the  active 
games  of  Khorassaun.  The  few  I  have  seen 
seemed  to  bear  some  resemblance'  to  the  Mus- 
sulmans of  India,  particularly- of  the  Deckan: 
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like  them  they  were  civil  and  obsequious,  but 
boastful }  and  lively,  but  hurried  and  confused ; 
like  them  also  they  spdte  much,  and  used  a 
great  deal  of  gesture.  Their  dress  is  the  Af- 
ghaun  cameess,  and  a  little  cap  of  wrought  silk. 
They  frequently  invade  the  Caufirs  for  plunder, 
and  to  carry  off  slaves ;  the  Caufzrs  retaliate, 
but  only  by  ambuscades  and  suqirises,  being  too 
weak  for  open  war. 

At  present  the  Turcolaunees  are  broken  into 
two  divisions,  in  consequence  of  the  govern- 
ment's being  dii^uted  between  the  two  nephews 
of  the  late  Bauz. 

The  hills  of  the  Otmaunkhail  separate  Swaut 
from  fiajour.  TTi^  are  divided  from  the  lower 
ranges  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  to  which  they  evidently 
belong,  by  the  valley  of  PunjCora.  They  are  of 
considerable  but  unequal  height.  The  snow 
lies  for  five  or  six  months  on  the  highest  Their 
northern  face,  though  steep,  has  a  gradual 
ascent,  but  the  southern  face  ia  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous ;  cattle  often  fall  from  the  cliffi,  and  are 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  northern  side  is  partially 
cleared,  and  cultivated.  Almost  the  whole  of 
tiie  cultivation  is  carried  on  on  terraces*,  rising 
above  each  other  aa  the  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

*  I  have  never  seen  these  terraces  in  die  Otmaunkhail 
country,  but  if  they  resemble  those  I  have  seen  in  the  coun- 
try under  Sreenuggur,  no  mode  of  cultivation  can  be  ima- 
f^oad  that  rehire*  greater  io^istry,  ud  nakea  le»  returss. 
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Besides  tbese  hiUs,  the  Otmaunkhaits  bsve  a 
slip  of  level  country  on  the  skirts  of  Bajour,  and 
two  long  but  narrow  valleys  which  open  into 
Lower  Swaut. 

The  Otmaunkhails  come  abroad  so  little^  that 
I  never  saw  one  at  Peshawar,  and  have  met  btit 
»iie  srnce  I  was  there.  They  are  on  bad  terms 
with  their  nei^bours,  who  have  given  them  the 
character  of  a  barbarous  and  lawless  horde ;  they 
(Jescribe  them  as  tall,  stout,  and  fair,  but  say  that 
tbey  often  go  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  that 
the  women  labour  like  the  men,  and  that  every 
thing  anoi^  them  stwws  the  absence  of  civil-  - 
ization. 

But  the  Otmaunkhail  whom  I  have  seen,  was 
fahnsdlf  a  mild  and  intelligent  man,  and  gave  the 
following  account  of  his  tribe. 

They  have  aKhaun;  who  possesses  great  power, 
and  punishes  bloodshed  by  heavy  fines,  and  by 
awarding  compensation  to  the  relations  of  the 
deceased. 

They  have  frequent  quarrels   among  them- 


iQthM  country,  walls  are  made  alcmg  the  sides  of  the  hiila, 
and  filled  with  goil  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hill ;  the  walls 
tre  from  three  to  ten  fleet  high,  and  the  terraces  about  five 
yards  btood.  The  waiU  are  soon  concealed  by  gnm  ancl 
other  vegetation,  and  as  they  are  never  straight,  but  consult 
&e  ben^  in  the  surface  of  the  hills,  the  effect  is  pleasing  and 
picturesque. 
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selves,  butb.  ,.to  many  as  the  Eusbfzyes ;  and 
they  are  at  war  with  the  TiircolauDees. 

Their  dress  is  like  that  of  Bajour,  and  in  their 
customs,  with  respect  to  women  they  do  not 
differ  much  from  their  neighbours.  They  are  a 
sober  people,  and  have  none  of  the  vices  of  the 
Eusofzyes.  They  live  in  small  villages  offrom 
ten  to  sixteen  terraced  houses.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  probably  less  civilized  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  strength  of  their  own  country 
may  tempt  them  to  plunder,  as '  it  secures  them' 
impunity.  ■     '' 

They  are  never  reckoned  at  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand families,  a  great  number,  considering  the 
nature  of  their  country,  but  rendered  more  rea- 
sonable by  the  circumstance  of  their  having  no 
other  subjects  or  Fakeers. 

The  hills  of  Otmaunkhail  turn  to  the  westward 
when  they  approach  the'Caubul  river,  and  stretch 
in  that  direction  nearly  to  the  river  of  Kaushkar, 
where  they  are  joined  by  other  branches  from 
the  southern  projection  of  Hindoo  Coosh.  All 
this  part  of  the  hills  belongs  to  the  Upper  Mo- 
munds,  who  also  possess  the  plain  between  their 
hills  aod  the  Caubul  river,  and  part  of  the  nearest 
hills. and  plain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same 
stream.  The  southern  part  of  their  country  is' 
included  in  Khyber,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
Upper  Momunds  are  oflen  counted  among  the 
Khyberees. 
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-  ,1116  bills  are  generally  low,  Jut.  stony  and 
rugged.  Spowonly  lies  on  them  for  a  few  dayt, 
except  on  Caubul  Suffiir  (a  hill  near  the  north 
bank  of  the  river).  They  are  bare,  except  in 
lome  places,  where  they  have  thickets  and  scat- 
tM%d  bushes  of  di&rent  kinds,  and  (in  some' 
hollows)  the  usual  mountain  trees.  Many  parts 
of  them  are  uninhabited. 

The  wastes  {tfe  covered  with  a  bu^  called 
Murriz,  which  is  like  the  top  oS  a  palm  tree,  but 
is  no  higher  than  a  man. 

The  climate  is  cold  for  four  months  j  but  the 
heat  of  summ^  is  extreme.  The  simoom  is 
often  &tal,  and  the  blasts  from  Maur  Cob  (one 
of  the  hills  south  of  the  river)  are  the  dread  of 
all  travellers  in  the  hot  season.. 

The  Currapa  Pass,  which  leads  from  Feshawer 
to  Jellallabad,  is  in  the  Momund  country  j  it  is* 
sometimes  travelled,  but  as  it  abounds  in  rugged 
ascents  and  defiles,  and  as  the  Caubul  river; 
there  stony:  and  rapid,  must  be  often  crossed, 
the  southern  road  through  Kbyber  is  generally 
preferred. 

The  numbers  of  the  Upper  Momunds  are  said 
to  be  ten  thousand  families ;  a  pt^ulation  in 
whit^  I  can  scarcely  believe,  as  many  parts  of 
the  hills  are  uninhabited,  and  others  thinly 
pe<^led,  while  the  peculation  of  the  plains  is 
probably  composed  in  part  of  Hindkees. 
,    THie  govehiment  is    singular.      The  direct 
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pover  of  the  Khaun  is  small,  except  in  mSttary 
■axpeditiani,  but  his  influence  with  the  Mi^Wfcs 
H  great,  and  their  authority  is  strong  in  their 
eUns.  l^e  Khaun  take&  no  share  in  the  admi- 
njstntion  of  justice,  the  Mulliks  settle  disputes 
hy  tneAns  of  Jeergaa.  The  Khaun  derives  no 
pevenue  from  the  tribe,  and  has  no  greater  share' 
in  the  Momund  country  than  any  other  indivi- 
dual ;  but  he  holds  some  lands  of  the  Kingi  and 
^receives  a  pension  besides ;  in  return,  he  is  an- 
swN^le  for  the  safety  of  travellers  in  the  Cur- 
rapa  Pass,  and  furnishes  from  three  to  five  bun- ' 
dred  horse  for  the  royal  army.  Travellers  would 
1^  plundered  who  attempted  to  go  through  the 
Momund  country  alone,  but  a  single  Momund 
will  pass  a  whole  caravan. 

Their  dress  and  food  are  like  those  of  Bajour, 
•but  their  dwellings  are  hovels  made  of  mats. 

They  live  in  very  small  hamlets,  iind  the  shep- 
herds  are  scattered  over  the  hills  in  siii^  cot- 
ki^s,  which  are  only  inhabited  in  summer. 
Their  large  viHages,  Laulpoora,  JCaumeh,  and 
Goshteh,  contain  only  terraced  houses,  and  xre 
<!onsidenU}le  j^aces.  The  two  last  are  walled. 
They  are  inhabited  by  chiefs  and  their  retuners 
(who  are  not  generally  Momunds),  and  by  Hind-* 
kees. 

Host  of  the  country  people  are  employed  ia 
agriculture,  and  some  in  feeding  flocks  on  the 
uninhabited  partaof  llie  trills.    In  winter,  these 
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•mplcfjondntB  are  Ausqwiided,  -and  tb^  fill  up 
their  time  at  home,  with  making  mats,  saa^^^ 
&C.  from  the  ieaves  of'  the  dwarf  palm.  They 
export  their  mats  to  Pesfaaw«r,  and  also  eany 
graio  to  the  large  villages,  reeeivicg  retumt  in 
Mlt,  oomtm  cloth,  aoarse  silks,  and  9ome  other 
atticles. 

Two  Khails  of  the  Upper  Momunds  live  ia 
Mack  tentft,  keep  cfunds,  and  move  in  spting 
intfa. their  flocks  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Heel- 
nmnd  in  Khoroisaun.  These  are  the  only  moving 
hordes,  among  the  BerdoM'auneas. 

Hie  Khyberees  live  among  the  heads  of  the 
namerous  branches  which  issue  firom  the  o^rtbwa  . 
(md  ^tern  faces  of  Speenghur,  or  SuSktd  Cob. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  valley  or  paas 
of  Khyber,  which  extends  on  the  right  of  the 
Caubol  river,  between  Feshawer-  and  JeUallabad, 
and  fortbs  the  norUtem  border  of  their  possession} 
tiiey  arc  bounded  cm  the  west  by  the  uoiDhabh^ 
able  sumtnits  o£  Su&id  Coh  ^  mi  the  south  they 
have  the  Bungiieh  country,  and  on  the  north- 
east the  plain  of  Peahawer ;  but  on  the  amkh- 
east  they  extend  tJong  the  Range  of  M"^  nejirly 
to  the  Indus. 

"Hie  comitry  is  vei-y  diversified.  The  uf^r 
part  in  situated  on  the  steep  side  of  a  lofty  moiiu- 
tain,  and  the  lower  wnong  bare  and  rugged  hills, 
and  ri<^-  bbt  narrow  volleys. 

The  Inmate  varies  from  great  inAd  t»  ei- 
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icessive  fa^t.  In  geioend  it  is  cool,  but  the 
lower  .valleys  are  hot,  from  the  stagnation  of  the 
air,occauDned.by  the. mouDtams  which  surround 
tbem ;  and  the  low  bare  hills  are  there,  as  every 
where,  ;intolerably  hot  in  summer. 
,  The.  Kbyberees  consist  of  three  independent 
tribes,  exclusive  of  the  Upper  Momunds.  These 
are  ^e  Afireedses,  Shainwaurees,  and  Oorook- 
zyes.  Altogether -they  are  ^out  1^,000  souls. 
The  Shainwaurees  are  the  least  numerous,  but 
they,  axe  the  best  people  of  the  three,  and  most 
subject  to  the  King's  authority.  The  others  are 
aactired  from  subjugation  by  the  strength  of  their 
country ;  biit  .the  importance  of  tlie  Khyber  pass 
(the  great  communication  between  Feshawer  and 
,Cauhul),  xenders  it  necessary  for  the  King  to 
have  some  control  over  their  proceedings.  They 
accdrdiDgly~receive  great  pensions,  on  cotidiiaon 
of  answering  for  the  quiet  of  the  road ;  but  siich 
are'  their  -habits  of  rapine^  that  they  can  never  be 
entirely  restrained  from  plundering  passeng^^  ^ 
and  when  there  is  any  confusion  in  the  state,  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  throu^  their  country.  The 
Khyber  pass  is  about  twen^-five  miles  long,  over 
steep  ridges,  and  through  very  narrow  defiles. 
The  road  is  often  along  the  beds  of  torrents, 
and  is  extremely  dangerous  in  the  event  of 
sudden  falls  of  rain  in  the  hills.  In  quiet  tim^s, 
the  Khyberees  have  stations  in  different  parts  t>f 
the  ^iBs,  to>  collect  an  authorised  toll  on  passen- 
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gers,  but  in  times  of  trouble  they  are  all  on  the. 
alert.  If  a  sipgle  traveller  endeavours  to  make 
his-  way  through,  the  noise  of  his  horse's  feet- 
sounds  up  the  long  narrow  valleys,  and  soon ' 
brings  the  Khyberees  in  troops  from  the  hilh 
and  ravines ;  but  if  they  expect  a  caravan,  thay, 
assemble  in  hundreds  on  the' side  of  a  hiUt  and 
sit  patiently,  with  their  matchlocks  ki  their, 
hands,  watching  its  approach.  .  .  . 

The  ■  Khyberees  are  lean,  but  muscular  men, 
with  long  gaunt  faces, .  high  noses .  and  cheek' 
bones,  and  .black  complexions.  They  wear,  in 
winter  at  least,  dark-blue  turl»ns,  and  long  dark- 
blue  tunics,'  sitting  close  to  the  body,  but  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  They  wear  neat 
sandals  of  straw,  or  the  leaf  of  the  dwaif  pain.; 
cany  matchlocks,  with  a  wooden  fork  attached 
to  the  barrel  for  a  rest,  swords,  and  short  apears; 
and  have  alt«^ether  an  appearance  more  strange 
and  uncouth  than  any  other  Atghauns  I  ever 
saw. 

In  their  valleys  they  have  terraced  houses,  but 
in  the  mountains,  which  they  chiefly  inhabit  in 
summer,  they  have  moveable  huts  of  mat,  like 
diose  of  the  Upper  Momunds.  They  come  down 
into  the  low  hiUs  in  winter,  where  they  chiefly 
live  in  caves  cut  out  of  the  earthy  part  of  the 
hills.     They  are  extremely  impatient  of  beat 

They  are  excellent  marksmen,  and  are  rede, 
oned  good  hill  soldiers,  though  of  no  great 
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socouot  in  the  plain.  They  are  oilen  employed 
in  iJus  sort  of  warfare,  as  far  from. their  country 
as  Kote  Kaungra  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  . 
PuDJaub.  They  are,  however,  more  disposed  to 
plunder  than  war,  and  will  fall  on  the  baggage 
<^  the  army  tliey  belong  to,  if  they  find  it  un- 
guarded. It  was  thus  they  behaved  to  Shah 
Shujah  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Eabpaun,  and 
by  these  means  lost  him  the  day. 

On  the  whole,  they  are  the  greatest  robbers 
atnong  the  Afghauns,  and  I  imagine  have  no 
fiuth  or  sense  of  honour,  for  I  never  heard  of 
any  body  hiring  an  escort  of  Khyberees  to 
secure  his  passage  through  their  country ;  a 
step  which  always  ensures  a  traveller's  safety 
in  the  lands  of  any  other  tribe. 

The  plain  of  Feshawer,  which  lids  immedi- 
ately to  the  south  of  the  Eusofzyes,  is  nearly 
drcular,  and  about  tfairty^five  miles  in  diameter. 
It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept the  east,  where  a  narrow  slip  of  barren 
(iountry  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Caubul  river 
to  the  Indus.  This  filip  is  about  fifteen  miles 
brobd,  and  lies  between  the  mountains  of 
Boonere,  and  the  range  of  latitude  34°,  which 
bound  the  plain  of  Feshawer  on  the  south ; 
on  the  Bouth-west  of  the  plain  are  the  hills  oi 
the  Khyberees,  round  the  lof^  peak  of  SufiSttd 
Qfjh  i  on  the  west  are  the  hills  of  the  Otmaun- 
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fchail  and  the  Upper  Momuods,  ovet  which  are 
&£en  far  higher  mountains. 

The  soil  of  the  plain  is  a  rich  bh^k  mould. 
The  surface  is  wavy«  but  the  whole  plain  Ue«  so 
much  lower  than  the  surroundiog  counuieft* 
that  the  w|iter  reaches  almoet  every  part  of  it, 
and  secures  it  a  p«petual  verdure.  Tbis  Aim- 
dance  of  water  is  even  sometimes  felt  as  an  in- 
convenience in  the  lower  parts  of  the  plain,  and 
particularly  in  the  town,  pan  of  which  it  flooded 
in  the  spring  raius. 

.  The  following  are  generally  called  the  tribes 
of  PesbawN : 

The  Mabommedzyes, 

Guggeeaunees, 

M^mends, 
.    ''    ^  KJiulleeU,  and 

Dawoodzyes. 

The  Mahommedayra  and  Guggeeaunees  live 

on  the  £usofzye  side  of  the  Caubul  river ;  their 
settlement  has  already  been  related.  Tlieir 
manners  resemble  those  of  the  Eusofzyes }  but 
they  are  in  obedience  to  the  King,  andundM 
ithct  subjection  to  their  own  chiefs.  The  chief 
}dace  of  the  Mahommedzyes  is  Hushtnuggur, 
wlii^  may  either  be  considered  as  one  veiy 
la^  town,  or  as  eight  contiguous  villages. 
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The  Mahommedzyefl  are  reckoned  at  ei^i 
thousand,  and  the  Guggeeaunees  at  five  thou* 
sand  ffHniLie&i 

The  three  others  form  the  Ghoree  or  Ghoree^ 
akhail.  About  the  middle  of  the  ^leenth 
century,  they  were  settled  to  the  west  of 
Ghuznee,  along  the  river  Turauk;  and  in  Bau- 
h&'s  time  (about  A.  H.  915),  the  Mehmends  at 
least  seem  to  have  heen  to  the  south  of  Ghuxnecj 
Hiey  a{^ear  at  that  period  to  have  been  partly^ 
if  not  entirely  pastoral. 

They  descended  to  Peshawer  in  the  reign  of 
Caumraun,  the  son  of  Bauber,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  that  prince,  drove  the  Dilazauks 
across  the  Indus :  of  that  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribe,  there  are  now.  only  two  or  three  vil- 
lages to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  There  are, 
however,  some  thousand  Dilazauks  oo  the  Indian 
side  of  the  river. 

From  their  residence  in  an  open  plain,  these  - 
tribes  must  always  have  been  in  complete  de- 
pendence on  the  King.  They  are,  indeed,  the 
most  subject  of  the  Afghaun  tribes,  and  are,  in- 
consequence,  exposed  to  oppression,  which  they 
bear  with  a  good  deal  of  impatience.  Thie 
chief  injury  which  they  sufler,  is  from  the  tnx^ 
foraging  in  their  fields  while  the  King  is  at 
I^dshawer.  lliey  have  twice  rebelled,  and  are  , 
said  to  have  had  a  design  of  expelling  the  Kii^s 
governor,  and  imitating  the  indq)endence  of 
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tile  EuMrfzjnes^  which  tiiey  certainly  admire  and 
envy. 

Hie  chiefs  of  tiie  tribes  are  here  called  the 
Urbaubs ;  their  powers  vary  -  in  the  different 
ttibes ;  they  are  greatest  among  the  Mehmends^ 
IVifliog  diqmtes  between  individuals  axe  settled 
by  the.  chief,  or  by  a  Jeei^  but  all  important 
oftuses  are  investigated  by  the  Cau^,  or  the 
Sirdar  of  the  «ity.  In  general  there  is  great 
tcaoquiility  in  Feshawer^  but  in  rammer,  whoi 
the  King  and  his  troops  are  absent,  strong' signs 
of  the  turbulence  of  the  Berdooraunees  break 
out,  and  tribes  often  fight  about  water  for  tb^ 
fieldB. 

The  houses,  food,  and  habits  of  life  of  the 
tribes  of  Feshawer,  resemble  those  of  the  Eu- 
sofisyes.  Hie  dress  has  also  some  resemblance, 
being  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  Indians  with  that - 
of  the  Afghauns.  In  winter  they  generally  wear 
dark-blue  a>ats  of  quilted  .  cotton,  which  are 
thrown  aside  as  the  summer  advances,  when  a 
la^e  Afghaun  shirt,  and  a  white  or  blue  turban^ 
form  the  dress  of  the  greater  number  of  l^e 
people.  A  Loongee,  either  twisted  round  the 
waist,  or  worn  over  the  shoulder,  is  always  put 
<]£  the  attire.  Though  not  destitute  of  the 
Berdooraunee  spirit  of  contention,  their  man- 
ners are  generally  mild,  obliging,  and  inoffensive. 
'Dieir  minds  axe  extremely  active  and  acute. 
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aad  they  are  less  pimple,  and  more  given  to 
fraud  and  chicane,  than  most  of  the  Afghauns. 
'  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Peshawer  ib  the 
^vounte  winter  retreat  of  the  Kings  of  CaubuL 
Sbauh  Shujah  was  particularly  fond  of  this 
l^acfr  and  its  inhabitants,  who  repaid  his  par- 
tiality by  astroDg  and  steady  attachment. 

The  division  of  Momunds  which  resides  in  the 
plain,  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  twelve  thousand 
families.  It  has  no  connection,  except  in  blood» 
with  the  Upper  Momunds.  The  Khulleels  axe 
sijc  thousand  families,  and  the  Dawoodzyes 
ten  thousand.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  are  Hindkees.  The  whole  population 
must  exceed  300,000  souls. 

The  slip  of  barren  country  betwe^i  the  Indus 
uid  the  plain  of  Peshawer,  is  divided  between 
the.Khuttuks  and  Eusofzyes.  The  former  have 
the  country  south  of  the  river  of  Caubul,  which 
is  generally  rocky  or  stony,  but  is  not  without 
tome  smooth  and  green  meadows,  particularly 
towards  the  river,  where  there  are  some  beau* 
tiful  spots  shaded  with  tamarisk  and  the  Indian 
tree  called  Seessoo.  The  country  becomes 
rougher  as  one  approaches  the  Indus.  The  vil* 
Uges  are  few  but  large.  The  chief  place  is 
Acora^  a  large  town  with  a  neat  mosque,  and  a 
handsome  Bazar  built  of  stone. 

The  fihuttuks  oociqiy  a,  oonsid^Ablfi  extent 
of  countjy ;  Uieir  lands  stretch  from  the  Caubul 
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river  to  die  Salt  range,  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  miles.  The  breadth  is  about  thirty-five 
miles.  Their  general  boundary  on  the  east  is 
the  Indus ;  though  a  branch  of  them  possesses 
the  town  and  territory  of  Mukkud  on  the  Indian 
tide :  on  the  vest  they  have  the  tribes  of 
Feshawer,  the  Khyberees  of  the  Range  of  34", 
and  the  Bungushes:  on  the  south  they  have 
Bunnoo,  and  the  Lohaunees  of  Damaun.  They 
ace  in  two  divisions,  which  are  quite  distinct, 
though  the  chiefs  are  cousins. 

Tlie  Khuttuks  are  prcribably  over-rated  by  the 
jifghaunsi  who  reckon  the  northern  division  at 
ten  thousand,  and  the  southern  at  fourteen  thou- 
sand families.  The  Khauns  in  both  divisions 
have  great  power  over  their  clans,  but  the 
northern  divisirai  is  as  much  subject  to  the 
King  as  the  tribes  of  Feshawer;  while  the 
southern  Khaun,  secured  by  his  mountains, 
maintains  a  greater  d^ree  of  independence. 

The  people  of  the  northern  clan  are  praised 
for  their  honesty  and  their  orderly  conduct. 
They  are  tall,  well-looking,  and  fairer  than  «iy 
of  the  tribes  of  Feshawer,  but  in  their  dress  and 
manners  they  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
people  of  India. 

The  tountry  of  the  southern  Khuttuks  is  va- 
riwi^  but  all  mountiuhous ;  the  southern  part  is 
the  most  so.  It  consists  of  stony,  barren  moun- 
tun%  mpaM»A  by  deep  and  idvupt  vaU^i,  and 
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is  thinly  inhabited  by  the  predatory  clans  of 
Baurik  and  Saughur.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  dreary  than  this  part  of  the 
country ;  nothing  is  seen  but  rude  and  bare 
mountains,  confusedly  heaped  together ;  no- 
thing heard  but  the  salt  torrents  that  rush  down 
the  vjdieys.  The  scene  is  not  rendered  less  for- 
lorn: by  the  straw  hovels  wbich  are  scattered  by 
twos  and  threes  on  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  even  these  are  met  with  but  once  or 
twice  in  a  space  of  twenty  miles.  The  savage 
inhabitants  either  fly  from  the  traveller,  or  hover 
on  the  mountains,  ^watching  opportunities  to 
attack  him.  The  sight,  however,  is  sometimes 
cheered  by  a  patch  of  corn  on  the  face  of  a  hill,- 
or  by  a  green  valley  discovered  far  ofl^  from  a 
height :  the  narrow  valleys,  though  rough  and . 
dismal,  are  romantic  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  tor- 
rents are  sometimes  rendered  pleasing  by  a 
clump  of  wild  olives.  Further  north,  the  coun- 
try is  still  crossed -by  ranges  of  high,  steep,  and 
rocky  mountains  j  but  among  them  are  spacious 
and  well-cultivated  plains.  The  principal  of 
these  are  Maulgeen,  Lauchee,  and  Teeree, 
which  last  place  is  the  residence  of  the  Khaun: 
They  produce  wheat  and  Bajree. 
■  They  export  a  great  deal  of  rock-salt,  dug 
from  the  Salt  range,  principEdly  in  the  ne%h- 
hourhood  of  Feeree; 
None  ^.(Hir  party  saw  the  Biuiriks,  except  at 
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a  distance ;  nor  had  we  any  communication  with 
tbeoi,  but  what  arose  from  their  attacks  on  our 
stragglers.  We,  however,  learned,  that  though 
they  were  Khuttuks,  they  were  independent  on 
both  Khauns,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

The  Khuttuks  immediately  to  the  north  of  tJie 
Bauriks  y/&re  dark  men,  dressed  like  some  of 
the  people  in  Hindostan,  but  ruder  in  .  their 
manners.  In  their  intercourse  with  us  they 
were  mild  and  inoffenaive,  and  such^  I  hear,  is 
their  general  character. 

The  clan  of  Bungush  has  Uie  hills  of  the 
Khyb^ees  on  the  north,  the  Khuttuks  on  the 
east  and  south-east,  some  of  the  Vizerees  on  the 
south,  and  the  Toorees  on  the  west. 

Their  country  consists  of  a  long  v^ley,  widen- 
ing into  a  plain  about  twelve  miles  in  diameter. 
The  valley  is  called  Upper,  and  the  plain  Lower 
Bungush.  The  plain  is  fertile  and  well  watered  ; 
the  uncultivated  parts  are  covered  with  dwarf 
palm,  but  there  are  few  trees,  except  in  some 
pleasing  gardens  about  Cohaut,  the  residence 
(^  the  chief  This  has  been  a  neat  little  town, 
but  has  been  reduced,  by  the  distractions  in  the 
tribe,  to  the  size  of  a  considerable  village. 
Upper  Bungush  is  well  watered,  .and  produc- 
tive in  the  bottoms,  but  the  hills  are  steep  and 
rugged. 

Both  the  Khuttuk  and  Bungush  countries 
^ye  -great  variety  of  climate.     Some  parts,  of 
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the  luHs  are  covered  with  snow,  at  late  a« 
March,  while  others  are  scarcely  whitened  ia 
the  depth  of  winter  {  and  some  are  nev« 
visited  by  snow.  In  general,  the  hills  and  vid- 
leys  are  colder  as  they  are  near^  the  Soli- 
mauny  mountains.  The  plains,  Uioiigh  colder 
than  Peshawer,  have  seldom,  if  ever,  falls  oi 
snow. 

The  pec^le  of  Lower  Bungu^  are  v^y 
obedient  to  their  Khaun  and  to  the  King,  thosch 
of  Upper  Bungush  less  so. 

They  have  something  of  the  i^ipearance  of 
the  tribes  of  Peshawer,  but  dress  like  Khy- 
berees.  The  family  of  Bungush,  which  has 
made  so  great  a  figure  in  India,  and  fiom 
wiiich  are  ^rung  ^e  Nabobs  of  Furrukabad, 
is  descended  from  a  peasant  of  Upper  Bungush. 

West  of  Upper  Bungush  are  the  Tooreea^ 
inhabiting  a  continuation  of  the  same  vi^ey. 
The  country  and  produce  ar^  of  coarse,  much 
the  same.  The  people  are  independent  on  the 
King,  and  what  is  surprising  among  AfgbauBS,. 
they  are  Sheeahs  -y  many  of  tiie  Upper  Bungu^ 
lUso  belong  to  this  sect. 

Farther  up  the  same  valley,  which  continaeB 
to  stretch  west  neaiiy  parallel  to  the  Koorruai» 
are  the  Jaujees,  the  inveterate  enenues  (^  the 
Toorees.  Their  valley  runs  up  the  ste^  aide 
of  th^  range  of  Solim^un,  and  is  narrower, 
poorer,  ^d  colder  than    that  of  the  Tdorees-. 
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The  sides  of  t)ie  vslley  «%  covered  with  j^iics ; 
the  chief  animals  are  goats.  The  inhabitants 
Hve  in  houses  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  wear 
A%baun  shirts  of  blanket,  and  bum  fires  day 
and  night  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  One 
road  from  the  Indus  to  Caubul  runs  up  this 
king  valley,  and  aAer  passing  the  Jaiijee  country, 
issues  through  a  defile  in  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  Solimauny  range,  into  the  high  countries 
north-east  of  Ghuznee. 

Neither  the  Jaujees  nor  Toorees  are  included 
among  the  Berdooraunees,  and  the  following 
^bes  are  generally  reckoned  amongst  those  of 
Damaun  ^  they  differ,  however,  from  those  tribes 
ki  so  many  points,  that  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  mmtion  them  here. 

These  are  the  Esaukhail,  the  Sheotuks,  the 
Bundossees,  the  people  of  Dower,  and  the 
Kl>08tees :  the  three  first  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Khuttuk  country ;  and  the  others  to  the  sonth 
of  the  Toorets ;   they  have  Ihunann  on  the 

BOUtb. 

The  cotintiy  of  the  Esaukhail  stretches  along 
tfae  bank  of  the  Indus  for  upwards  of  thirty 
miles.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  broad,  and  is 
bounded  by  high  hills  on  the  other  three  sides. 
It  is  a  very  fertile,  well-watered,  populous  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  The  water-couises 
are  so  numerous, .  and  so  broad  and-  deep,  as 
greatly  to  obstruct  the  roads.     T^e  villages  are 
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thickly  planted,  aad  most  of  thetn  veiy  lai^ ; 
most  of  the  houses  are  thatdied.  Some  largte 
islands  on  the  Indus  belong  ^so  to  the  Esau- 
khail }  many  of  them  are  under  cultivation,  and 
the  rest  are  clearing  and  improving.  The  chi^ 
produce  of  the  whole  country  is  wheat.  ^ 

The  Esaukbail  disregard  the  royal  authority, 
and  have  little  government  within  themselves. 
They  plunder  weak  travellers,  and  steal ;  from 
those  who  are  too  strong  to  be  plundered. 
.'  Beyond  the  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Esauk- 
hail,  lies  a  plain,  cultivated  by  a  tribe  called 
Sheotuk,  respecting  which  I  have  no  informa- 
tion. 

Farther  west,  and  higher  up  is  Bunnoo,  a  very 
extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  Koorrum,  full 
of  villa^s,  and  covered  with  corn-fields.  It 
is  hot  in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  has  ice  that 
will  bear  a  man.  It  produces  ric^  wheat, 
barley,  and  Indiim  com,  in  abundance,  and 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  turmeric,  ginger,  ^and  ,a 
few  esculent  vegetables ;  there  are  no  fruits  but 
melons,  mulberries,  citrons,  lemons,  and  limes. 
The  hills  are  bare,  or  only  cov^ed  with  bushes ; 
on  the  plains  are  very  large  tamari^  treesj  and 
scone  of  the  thorny  bushes  common  in  India. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  wild  boerst  wil4 
aheep,  and  the  animal  called  Pauzen  in  Persia ; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  are  the  wild  dogs, 
which  exactly  resemble  tame  on^  and  go  in 
packs  of  four  or  five  couple. 
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The  people  are  of  various  claoB,  not  connected, 
by  bloodt  and  without  any  common  govemment.<- 
lliey  live  in  perpetual  contention.  They  pay, 
some  regard  to  the  King's  authority,  and  a  great 
road  passes  through  titeir  country }  butUavellers 
have  often  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  from  die  im- 
portunities of  the  people  of  every  village,  wbich- 
it  is  not  quite  safe  to  reject. 

Above  Bunnoo,  and  divided  from  it  by  bills, 
is  the  long  but  narrow,  valley  of  Dower,  which 
stretches  up  to  the  country  of  the  Jadrauns,  on 
the  ridge  of  the  Solimauny  mountains.  It  is  a 
populous  country,  full  of  walled  villages,  always 
at  war  with  each  other.  There  can  be  little  or 
no  government,  since  a  powerful  person  can 
seize  the  children  of  a  weak  one,  and  sell  them 
for  slaves.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  dis- 
gusting vices,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  to 
praise  in  their  manners.  Those  of  Bunnoo  sae 
not  much  better,  and  the  Moollahs,  as  usual  in 
sucb  countries,  have  great  power,  which  they 
do  not  fail  to  abuse. 

To  the  north  of  Dower,  between  it  and  the 
Koorrum,  lies  Khost,  a  small  country,  peopled, 
like  Dower  and  Bunnoo,  by  many  small  clans 
of  various  descent.  It  lies  as  high  as  Dower, 
but  is  separated  from  it  by  hills.  It  is  in  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  and  is  governed  by  one  of 
its  own  chiefs,  who  acta  as  deputy  to  the  King's 
^rdar ;  nevertheless  it  is  torn  1^  internal  dia- 
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sensions.  The  whole'valley  is  divided  in^  two 
fections,  called  the  Tor  Goondee,  and  Speen 
Goondee  (i.  e.  the  black  and  white  leagues), 
which  are  perpetually  at  war  about  the  quarrels 
of  one  or  other  of*  their  members. 
-  East  of  Khost  is  Drugye,  a  small  country 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Tunnee,  of  which  I 
know  nothing  but  the  name. 

The  hills  which  surround  the  four  last  coun- 
tries, are  inhabited  by  the  mountain  tribe  of 
Vizeeree. 
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CHAP.     II. 

EASTERN   TRIBES CONTINUED. 

T^AMAUN  in  its  most  extended  sense,  com- 
prehends all  the  country  between  the  Salt 
range,  the  Solimauny  mountains,  the  Indus,  and 
Sungur  in  Upper  Sind.  I  have  already  disposed 
of  the  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Koorrum  and  Gombela,  and  now  proceed  to  the 
remainder.  -  This  may  be ,  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  plain  of  the  Indus,  generally  inh?,- 
bited  by  Beloches,  and  called,*  Muckelwaud; 
the  country  of  the  Murwuts ;  and  the  plains  and 
low  hills  (about  the  roots  of  the  mountains) 
which  constitute  Damaun  proper. 

Muckelwaud  extends  along  the  Indus  for 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Its  mean 
breadth  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles.  It 
is  a  plain  of  hard  smooth  clay,  quite  flat,  bare 
of  grass,  but  sprinkled  with  bushes  about  a  foot 
high,  and  still  more  thinly  scattered  with  sepa> 
rate  bushes  of  tamarisk,  and  of  the  thorny  shrub 
called  in  India  Kureel  \  with  here  and  there  a 
tree  of  the  sort  called  Jaut,  from  fifteen   to 

"  This  is  a  Betoclie  or  Hindkee  name,  littte  uwd^  and 
perhaps  unknoum  to  the  Afghauns. 
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twenty  feet  high.  The  soil,  when  much  trodden 
on,  tiims  into  a  veiy  minute  whitish  dust  It 
seems  to  be  composed  of  the  slime  of  the  river, 
which  in  summer  inundates  this  countiy  for  a 
great  extent ;  at  the  same  time  the  mountain 
streams,  swelled  by  the  melted  snow,  pour  down 
and  cover  all  the  flats  with  water.  It  is  seldorn 
vwy  deep,  but  it  seems  to  lie  long  from  the 
i^pearance  of  the  ground,  which  is  like  that  at 
the  bottom  of  a  drained  pond ;  it  is  full  of  holes, 
and  marked  with  channels  by  the  water  in  all 
parts,  and  near  the  river  these  become  consi- 
derable ravines. 

The  Iranks  <rf'the  river  are  covered  with  thick 
jungle  c^  low  tamarisk,  sometimes  mixed  with 
long  grass,  and  sometimes  with  thorny  bushes: 
abounding  in  wild  boars,  hog-deer,  and  all  sorts 
of  game.  Round  tiie  villages  are  often  lai^e 
woods  of  dates,  the  only  tall  trees  on  the  plaitK 
Where  there  is  cultivation,  it  is  rich;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  is  waste,  owing 
to  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  government.  The  southern  part  of 
the  plain  has  most  jungle;  the  north  is  sandy;  ' 
Camels  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  India, 
are  bred  here  in  great  numbers. 

The  principal  town,  Dera  Ismael  Khaun,  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  a  Beloche  ap- 
pointed by  Mahomed  Khaun,  the  King's  go- 
vernor of  this  province,  and  Sya. 
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The  people  are  Juts  and  Belochet,  da^  in 
complexion,  and  lean  and  meagre  in  form ;  their 
ordinary  dress  in  summer  is  of'  dark-ct^oured 
cotton ;  and  in  winter,  greyish  or  sttiped  great 
coats  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  quilted  lilk 
caps.  'Hiey  are  perfectly  submissive  and  o4>e- 
dient  to  the  King  and  his  representative. 

The  country  of  the  Murwuts  is  composed  of 
sandy  and  arid  plains,  divided  by  ranges  ai  hatiu 
-  It  depends  entirely  on  rain  for  cultivation,  and 
in  inany  parts  the  inhabitants  are  even  oUiged 
to  carry  water  fat  several  miles  to  supply  their 
families. 

Half  the  Murwuts  are  fixed  £uid  employed  in 
^agriculture.  The  rest  wander  about  with  their 
herds  of  camels ;  living  chiefly  in  temporaiy 
■buts  of  branches  of  trees,  with  a  wall  of  thorns, 
and  a  roof  of  straw ;  some  few  have  black  tents 
ofthe  worst  description.  Hiey  are  tall,  fair  men, 
and  wear  a  pair  of  loose  trowsera,  something 
thrown  over  their  shoulders,  and  a  handkerchief 
-tied  round  their  .heads. 

Their  country  is  about  thirty-five  miles  square^ 
stretching  from  Bunnoo  to  Muckelwaud,  and 
from  near  the  foot  of  the  Solimauny  mountetns 
to  the  short  range  of  hills  which  separates  Largee 
from  the  Indus.  It  is,  however,  thinly  peopled. 
Jh  the  narrow  slip  between  the  short  range  of 
hitls  just  mentioned  and  the  Indus,  live  the 
small  tribe  of  Khyssore. 
F  3 
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Damaun  proper,  vhich  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  Murwats,  and  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
Solimaimy  ihountaina,  there  inhabited  by  the 
Vizeerees,  Sheeraunees,  and  Zimurrees,  is  o£ 
equal  length  with  Muckelwaud,  but  of  various 
breadth,  from  eight  or  ten  miles  to  thirty  and 
upwards.  It  ia  inhabited  by  the  DowlutJihail 
and  Gundebpoors,  the  Meeaunkhail,  Bauboors, 
and  Stooreeaunees,  whi^h  tribes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Gundehpoor,  are  included  in  the 
general  name  of  Lohaunee.  The  EsaukbaiJ, 
Murwuts,  and  Khyssoresatso  are  comprehended 
under  this  denomination.  Immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  Murwuts,  are  the  Gundebpoors 
and  Dowlutkhails,  of  which  the  former  are 
most  easterly. 

Their  country  is  like  Muckelwaud,  but  bet- 
ter cultivated ;  particularly  that  of  the  Dowlnt- 
khail,  which  in  ordinary  years  employs  all  the 
water  of  the  Gomul  in  its  cultivation.  The 
Gundebpoors  have  several  large  villages,  of 
which  the  chief  are  Colauchee,  Tukwaura,  and 
Lowee.  Tuct  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Dow- 
lutkbail. 

West  of  the  Dowlutkhail,  are  the  Tuttores, 
Meeaunees,  Bitnees,  and  some  other  small  tribes 
subject  to  the  Dowlutkhail ;  their  country  re- 
sembles that  just  described,  but  is  more  aiid, 
and  worse  cultivated,  and  towards  the  west  it 
is  hilly. 
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The  great  road. to  Caubul  rpDs  past  Tuck. 
It  follows  the  course  of  the  Gomul  for  a  consit 
derafole  distance,  and  is  called  from  one  pass  in 
it,  The  Road  of  Gholarie. 

To  the  soutii  of  the  Dowlutkhail)  are  tbq 
JMeeaunkhail,  whose  country  is  a  little. less  flat 
than  those  I  have  been  describing,  and  whose 
chief  place  is  Deraubund. 

The  chief  road  from  Caudahar  issue?  from 
the  hills  at  Zirkunnee  near  Deraubpud.  It  goee 
by  Zaw9>  through  a  mountainous  and  diificult 
country.  ^  , 

To  the  south  of  the  Meeaunkhail,  is  the 
country  of  the  Bauboors,  resembling  that  just 
described.  The  valley  of  Deheneh  opens  on  it 
from  the  range  of  Solimaun,  and  pours  out  a 
stream  which  waters  the  cultivation  j  one  road 
to  Khorassaun  passes  through  this  valley,  Jsut 
it  is  not  so  much  frequented  as  that  of  Gholarie. 

To  the  south  the  Bauboors  have  the  country 
of  the  Stooreeaunees,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
plain  of  Damaun,  and  like  that  of.the  BauboorSk 
iHit  rougher  towards  the  south,  and  far  more 
dry  and  unfertile.  The  rest  consists  of  the  low 
Kuige  of  grey  sandstone,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  range  of  Solimaun,  with  part  of  the  moun- 
tains and  unproductive  country  beyond  it.  The 
chief  town  of  the  Bauboors  \b  Choudwa,  and 
thitf  of  the  Stooreeannees,  Oormuk. 

T^e  produce  of  all  these  countries  is  the  same 
F  4 
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as  that  of  India ;  Bajra,  Joariy,  and  vheat,  are 
the  commonest  grains.  Many  dromedaries  are 
bred  here,  or  at  least  by  the  tribes  whose  resi- 
dence is  partly  in  Damaun.  They  are  much 
darker  in  colour  than  the  common  camel,  have 
idiorter  and  stroager  limbs,  and  are  far  better 
calculated  for  work  among  hills.  The  grass  €f 
many  parts  of  Damaun  is  excellent  and  abun- 
dant, and  attracts  many  of  the  pastoral  tribes 
during  the  winter  season.  The  climate  is  then 
cool  and  agreeable,  but  the  heat  of  siunmer  is 
extreme. 

The  peculiarities  common  to  the  tribes  txf 
Damaun  will  be  beet  shewn  by  comparing  then 
with  the  other  division  of  the  eastern  Afghauns. 
'Hiey  di^r  from  the  Berdooraunees  in  appear- 
ance, being  large  bony  men,  oflen  fair,  and 
always  wearing  long  hair  and  beards.  They 
have  less  of  the  look  of  Indians  than  the  otherB* 
though  their  summer  dress  is  neariy  the  same  as 
that  of  India.  Instead  of  the  long  wide  shirt 
and  ci^  of  the  Afghauns,  they  wear  a  close 
dress  of  white  cotton,  tied  across  the  hteaat, 
and  reaching  a  littie  below  the  knee ;  even  in 
^winter  they  wear  turbans,  but  they  are  ex- 
-tronely  large  and  loose,  while  those  of  th^ 
Indians  are  rolled  dose  round  their  head,  in  s 
regular  shape  that  has  little  grace  or  d^ance. 
At  that  season,  they  also  irear  brown  and  grey 
woollen  gmt  coats,  tuid  posteeos.  Their  houses. 
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food,  and  habits  of  life  rcMmble  tbote  of  tiie 
Berdooraunees,  but  tiiey  live  more  en  flerii, 
croot,  and  other  produce  of  their  flocks,  and 
they  have  less  form  than  manj  of  the  others, 
playing  at  all  games,  and  allowing  their  women 
to  appear  in  public  without  the  least  restraint 
Many  of  them  are  pastoral,  and  almost  all  are 
merchants  or  carriers.  Part  of  every  tribe  goes 
up  every  spring  to  Khorassaun ;  from  this  and 
oUier  reasons,  they  have  a  greater  mixture  of  the 
manners  of  that  country  than  Uie  Berddcnaunees ; 
though  they  retain  strong  marks  of  their  im~ 
ginal  connection  with  Uindostan.  Hiey  are 
generally  simple  and  honest,  less  litigious  than 
die  tribes  with  which  I  am  comparing  tbem, 
less  bigoted  and  intolerant,  and  less  addicted 
to  every  kind  of  vice  arid  debauchery. 

Being  still  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  the 
royal  authority,  they  are  under  little  con^ol 
frnn  the  government ;  and  senile  of  them  seem, 
till  within  these  fifty  years,  to  have  lived  in  as 
much  anarcl^  as  tiie  Eusoizyes.  But  this  has 
been  corrected  in  the  greater  part  of  them  by 
the  election  of  temporary  roa^strates,  invested 
rwitJi' sufficient  powers  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  but  prevented  by  the  short  duraticm  of 
their  c^ce  from  ^plying  it  to  any  purpose  in- 
consistent with  the  freedom' of  Uie  tribe.  This 
magistracy  is,  indeed,  the  feature  in  the  tribes 
of  Daouun  which  most  dil&igiiiifaes  tfaem  from 
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the  ottier  Afgbauas.  It  prevails  among  all  these 
tribes  except  two,  and  also  in  the  Deighbouring 
mountain-tribe  of  Sbe«^unee.  It  is  also  ia 
'  use  lUBODg  the  Ghiljies  of  Kuttawa^iz,  and  the 
Nassers,  but  among  no  other  people  of  whom  I 
have  inibrmation. 

These  magistrates  are  in  some  tribes  elected 
by  the  Mullil^Si  in  others  by  the  beads  of  fa? 
milieu.  They  are  chosen  for  their  personal  qua- 
lities, the  number  of  their  relations,  and  theii; 
general  weight  in  the  tribe,  and  are  armed  wi^ 
power  to  maintain  order,  and  to  punish  the 
breach  of  it  by  fines,  and  in  some  tribes  even 
by  corporal  punishment.  They  are  selected 
from  each  Khail  in  fixed  proportions,  which 
were  at  first  designed  to  make  up  the  number 
of  forty  (whence  these  officers  are  called  Chel* 
washtees  *),  and  .they  are  under  the  authority  of 
one  chief^  called  the  Meer  of  the  Chelwashteea* 
who  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest 
The  duty  of  the  Meer  of  the  Clielwashtees,  is 
to  entbrce  the  lawful  orders  of  the  Khaun,  and 
to  settle  disputes  by  his  own  authority,  and 
punish  disorders  even  in  the  person  of  the 
Khaun  himself.  The  whole  tribe  is  always 
ready  to  support  him,  to  which  they  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath,  when  the  Cbelwashtees  are 
elected^    It  is  an  office  of  much  power,  and 

*  ChelwBiht,  in  Pushtoo,  apaSea  forty. 
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considerable  profit,  as  all  the  fines  levied  by  the 
Chelwashtees  axe  divided  amoog  themselves. 
The  power  of  the  Meer  is  not  so  absolute  over 
the  other  Chelwashtees,  as  to  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  own  revenge,  or  pursue  his  own 
interest  at  the  expence  of  any  of  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  *  His  office  is  generally  annual, 
but  sometimes  he  is  only  elected  to  preside  over 
a  march,  or  to  command  in  a  war,  and  his  power 
ends  with  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  It 
H  Bometimes  allowed  to  expire,  particularly  in 
times  of  great  tranquillity ;  but  the  disorders, 
which  immediately  commence  ^ain,  soon  make 
the  tribe  regret  it,  and  determine  them  to  re- 
store it. 

This  magistracy  does  not  exist  in  tribes  where 
the  Khaun  has  power  enough  to  restrain  the 
turbulence  of  the  people.  It  is  evidently  in- 
tended  to  remedy  the  bad  effects  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  hereditary  chiefs,  and  is  the  first 
step  from  a  patriarchal  government  to  a  republic 
in  its  usual  form. 

Damaun  ^so  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
transition  from  a  patriarchal  government  to  a 
military  despotism ;  but  as  this  change  is  not  so 
easy  and  natural  as  the  other,    and  as  it  was 

*  One  tribe,  the  Meeaunkhail,  has  four  Meera,  all  ot 
e^uol  power,  but  the  ii)conveiu»ice  of  this  arrangenieiit  is 
■ometimes  felt  from  their  dissensiona,  which  it  is  necesa^ 
to  femedy  by  an  assembly  of  the  Mulliks,  who  decide  the 
dispute,  and  fine  the  Meer  who  ib  most  in  the  wrong. 
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partly  eflfected  by  external  causes,  it  will  require 
to  be  explained  at  greater  leDgth. 

The  Dowlutkhail  had  formerly  a  hereditary 
Khaun,  who  seems  to  have  been  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  tribe.  By  degrees,  however, 
his  authority  grew  weak,  and  the  government 
fell  first  into  the  bands  of  tbe  Mulliks,  and  alVer- 
wards  of  the  people.  The  Dowlutkhail  were 
now  in  the  same  state  of  aniuvhy  that  I  have 
described  among  the  Eusofzyes.  They  had  no 
Chelwaslitees,  and  all  hereditary  authority  was 
completely  disregarded.  They  were,  however, 
obliged  to  nominate  some  person  to  manage 
their  af&irs  with  the  King's  Sirdar,  and,  idthough 
this  person  had  little  power,  he  had  more  than 
any  other  individual,  and  was  called  the  Khaun. 
He  was  chosen  out  of  all  the  families  of  the  tribe 
indiscriminately,  but  the  choice  sometimes  fell 
on  the  descendants  of  tbe  ancient  Khauns. 
Iliis  was  the  case  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  generation,  when  Kuttaul  Khaun  held  the 
office,  and  so  much  ingratiated  himself  with 
Muddud  Khaun,  then  Sirdar  of  Damaun,  that 
he  formed  the  design  of  making  himself  master 
of  the  tribe,  by  means  of  that  chief's  assistance. 
He  at  first  assiduously  courted  popularity,  and 
persuaded  the  Dowlutkhail  to  engage  in  the  re- 
duction of  some  little  tribes  in  tbeir  neighbour- 
hood. 

He  was  entrusted  with  the  commandj  andthus 
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obtained  a  pretext  for  raising  troops,  which  the 
contributioDS  of  the  Dowlutkbai],  and  his  exac- 
tioos  from  the  conquered  tribes,  gave  him  the 
means  of  maintaining.  By  these  means  he  col- 
lected about  three  hundred  Beloches  and  Sin* 
dees,  and  proceeded  to  build  a  fort,  after  which 
he  thought  himself  secure,  assumed  the  right 
to  levy  a  revenue  frcrni  the  public  Ryots,  and 
b^an  to  tyrannize  over  his  own  tribe. 

The  tribe  was  at  first  struck  with  dismay,  and 
submitted  to  his  oppression,  till  at  length  he 
openly  assumed  the  character  of  a  soverei^, 
and  ordered  the  people  to  pay  their  duty  at  his 
court  every  morning.  Two  of  the  Mulliks,  to 
^om  he  first  proposed  this  homage,  refuung  to 
cotnply,  Kuttaul  tcdd  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
attend  in  the  course  of  two  mornings,  their  heads 
should  be  hung  up  over  their  own  doors  by  the 
third. 

The  Mulliks  withdrew,  and  hastily  assembling 
the  tribe  and  ^e  Ryots,  pointed  out  Kuttaul's 
designs,  and  engaged  them  in  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  which  was  confirmed  by  solemn 
oaths.  Next  morning  the  whole  asseinbted  in 
arms,  and  besieged  Kuttaul  in  his  fort.  After 
a  siege  of  tiiree  days,  in  which  many  pe<^e 
were  kiUed,  the  water  in  the  fort  was  exhausted^ 
and  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  evacuate  it ;  and 
Kuttaul  escaped  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
some  trusty  attendants  on  foot.     His  flight  was 
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soon  discovered,  his  enemies  set  off  in  all  direc- 
tions to  pursue  him,  and  eight  of  them  took  the 
road  by  which  Kuttaul  was  flying.  His  attend- 
ants were  soon  fatigued,  and  one  man  alone 
remained  with  him.  Kuttaul  (says  one  of  my 
informants)  at  this  time  wore  a  rohe  which  was 
given  him  by  a  Dervise,  and  by  the  virtue  of 
which  he  had  obtained  his  present  greatness; 
in  the  precipitation  of  his  flight,  this  robe  fell 
off,  and  immediately  his  remaining  attendant 
became  lame,  and  lagged  behind ;  soon  after 
his  pursuers  appeared;  Kuttaiil's  courage  had 
left  him  with  his  robe,  and  he  had  recourse  to 
bumble  entreaties  for  mercy ;  some  of  his  pur- 
suers answered,  that  they  were  sworn,  and  others 
that  he  had  never  shewn  mercy  to  them,  and  at 
last  one  of  them  ran  him  through  with  a  spear. 
Kuttaul's  family  were  alt  seized.  Goo)  Khaun, 
one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  tribe,  and  thus  was  baffled  the  first 
attempt  at  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Dowlutkhail; 

Surwur  Khaun,  the  eldest  son  of  Kuttaul,  was 
at  this  time  only  sixteen,  but  he  was  well  edu- 
cated, wd  endowed  with  great  natural  capacity ; 
by  the  as^stance  of  his  mother,  he  effected  his 
escape  from  prison,  and,  by  a  train  of  reasonii^ 
which  could  only  have  occurred  to  an  Afghaun, 
he  was  ted  to  go  straight  to  Zuffer,  the  brother 
of  Gool  Khaun,  and  throw  himself  on  his  pro- 
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tection.  He  reached  thia  chiePs  house  without 
discovery,  and  Zufier,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Af- 
ghaun  honour,  immediately  resolved  to  protect 
him,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  brother's  destruction. 
He  accordingly  fled  with  him  to  the  Mufwut 
country,  and  soon  after  began  to  intrigue  at 
Caubul  for  assistance  from  the  court.  Their 
intrigues  were  soon  successful,  and  Abdoore- 
heem  Khaun  •  was  sent  with  four  thousand  men, 
to  restore  Siirwur  to  his  father's  office. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ghool  Khaun  had  begun 
to  be  heartily  tired  of  his  magistracy.  The 
tribe  had  turned  into  a  turbulent  democracy, 
over  which  he  exercised  a  feeble  and  precarious, 
yet  invidious  authority ;  a  sedition  bad  broken 
out  about  the  property  left  by  Kuttaul,  which 
Gool  Khaun  wished  to  appropriate  to  himself. 
The  Dowlutkhail  began  to  murmur  at  his  go- 
vernment ;  and  one  of  tliem  had  drawn  his 
sword  on  him,  and  asked,  if  he  thought  they 
bad  killed  Kuttaul  to  make  him  their  master? 
He  was,  thereibre,  equally  terrified  at  the  pros- 
pect of  Surwur's  success,  and  at  the  continuance 
of  the  democracy ;  and  listened  with  pleaaiure 
to  an  overture  which  Surwur  made  to  him» 
atid  which  seemed  to  present  the  only  safe  re- 
treat from  his  perilous  situation.     Accordingly, 

•  The  Bwne  who  was  sfterwardB  declared  King  by  the 
Ghiljiefl. 
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when  Surwur  approached, '  Gool  KhauQ*s  ma-' 
nageraeot,  supported  by  the  terror  of  the  royal 
arms,  disposed  the  Dowlutkhail  to  submit,  and, 
Surwur  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  forget  past  in- 
juries, they  consented  to  receive  him  as  their 
chief.  This  appearance  of  forgiveness  was  kept 
up  till  all  the  leading  men  had  been  got  toge- 
ther, when  eighteen  of  them  were  seized  and' 
put  to  death.  Gool  Khaun  was  spared,  but  on 
a  subsequent  quarrel,  Surwur  put  him  also  to 
death. 

His  government  was  now  estiUilished,  all 
those  that  could  oppose  him  had  been  made 
away  with,  and  nobody  in  the  tribe  had  tbe 
courage  to  rebel.  He  continued  to  strengthen 
himself,  and  to  put  the  murderers  of  his  father 
to  death  as  they  fell  into  his  hands,  till  twelve 
years  ago,  when  all  his  enemies  were  extirpated,' 
and  his  power  was  at  its  height.  Since  then  he 
has  governed  with  great  justice  and  moderation; 
his  steady  and  impartial  administration  is  popu- 
lar among  the  Ryots,  but  odious  to  the  Pov- 
lutkhail,  whose  independence  it  restrains. 

Surwur  now  maintains  about  five  hundred 
soldiers  in  his  own  pay,  all  the  customs  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  Ryots  are  bis,  but  he 
takes  nothing  from  the  Dowlutkhail.  > 

Like  Haussim  Khaun  of  Deer,  he  cannot 
rest  without  reducing  the  free  tribes  around 
under  his  dominion.      His  chief  designs  have 
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been  against  the  Gundehpoors,  who  are  bis 
nearest  neighbours.  They  are  little  less  nume-: 
rous  than  the  Dowlutkhail,  with  aU  their  Ryots, 
but  Surwur  can  always  impede  their  operatioii8,r 
by  bribing  some  of  their  Mulliks ;  and  even  ^ 
when  they  engage  heartily  in  a  war,  there  is  a 
great  diiference  between  villagers,  under  the 
temporary  auUiority  of  a  Chelwashtee,  and  the- 
troops  of  an  established  government  like  Surwur- 
Khaun's.  r 

The  general  jealousy  of  Surwur's  designs, 
however,  induces  the  Meeaunkhail  and  Bau- 
bers,  usually  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Gundeh-^ 
poors,  to  unite  with  them  in  their  struggle* 
gainst  that  ambitious  chief  j  and  these  means: 
have  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  keep  his  power- 
within  due  bounds. 

The  Dowlutkhail,  with  all  their  Ryots  and 
conquere4  tribes,  amount  to  eight  thousand 
fainilies. 

The  Grundehpoors  have  a  hereditary  Khaun 
and  hereditary  Mulliks,  but  their  power,  is  very 
slight,  and  the  tribe  lead  a  lawless  Ute,  plunder- 
ing strangers,  ste^ng  from  the  flocks  of  the 
wandering  tribes  which  come  into  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  continually  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  Their  weapons  on  these  occasions 
are  sticks  of  wild  olive,  so  that  murders  are 
rare ;  but  when  one  happens,  it  entails  a  deadly 
feud  on  the  Sataily,  as  is  usual  unong  the  Af- . 
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^utuDs.  Their  public  a^rs  are  conducted  by 
an  assembly  of  all  the  heads  of  faroiliei  id  the 
tribe,  those  who  cannot  attend  sending,  stmie  of 
their  &mi)y  to  represent  them. 

When  they  have- a  war  with  Surwur,  all  dts> 
putes  are  laid  aside,  a  Chelwathtee  is  named* 
who  sends  a  drummer  round  each  village,  to 
proclaim  the  time  and  place  where  the  tribe  is 
to  assemble,  in  arms,  and  any  man.  that  fails  to 
attend  is  fined. 

The  Gundehpoors  are  great  merchants,  fifty 
<»  sixty  go  every  year  .to  Khorassaun,  and  four 
times  as  many  to  India ;  but  this  .circumstance 
has  little  effect  in  civilizing  them,  and  they  have 
a  degree  of  rudeness  and  brutality  in  their  ap-r. 
pearance  and  manners,  which  I  never  saw  in 
any  other  tribe. 

The  Meeaunkhail  are  about  three  thousand 
iamities,  of  which  number  a  fqurdi  is  ^onqwaed 
of  Bukhteeaurees.  Of  this  tribe,  which  is  said: 
to  have  come  originally  from  the  banks  ^  the 
Tigris  and  which  is.  very ,  numerous  in  the 
south-west  of  Feraia,  there:  are  about,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  families  at  Dezaubund,  and  about, 
five  hundred  at  Murgha.  Those  at  Deraubund 
are  completely  incorpc^ated  with  the^Meesum*. 
khail.  They  have  a  share  in  their  couBcdsi 
gains, '  and  losses,  and  are  almost  identified  with : 
die-tribe.  The  others  are  connected  with  them, 
and,  though  not  united  with  the  Meeaunkhail, . 
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they  send  succtnira  to  tbat  tribe  in  its  wars  in 
DamauD. 

The  Khaan  of  ^e  Meeaunkhail  has  little^ 
power;  he  has  an  eigh^  of  all  customa  collected, 
at  Deraubund,  but  no  share  in  the  collections 
ffota  the  Ryotsi  Public  E^trs  are  managed  by 
a  number  of  MuUiks,  who  iatke  care  to  consult 
the  interest  and  disposition  of  their  Khails,  but 
do  not  refer  to  them  on  e}feTy  question  that 
arises. 

The  Khaun  lias  lately  been  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Surwur,.  but  with  little  success ;  he  too 
entertained  some  Beloches,  built  a  fort,  and 
hegsa  to  encroach  on  his  tribe ;  but  he  was  op> 
posed  by  the  MuUilcs,  his  power  was  circum- 
scribed, and,  by  the  last  accounts,  some  farther 
attempt  of  his  led  the  tribe  to  besiege  him  in  his 
fort;  and  he  may,  perhaps,  ere  now,  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Kuttaul. 

One  half  of  the  Meeaunkhail  move  every 
^rii^  to  Khorassaun.  No  entire  Kbajl  moves, 
but  half  of  each ;  the  Mulliks  do  not  often 
move,  but  send  a  member  of  their  family  to 
command  the  moving  division  of  the  Khail: 
Hiey  have  also  Chelwashtees  of  their  own,  who 
have  DO  authority  among  the  settled  people,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war,  when  the  Chelwashtees  of 
both  descriptions  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

The  moving  Meeaunkhails,  when  in  Damaun, 
encamp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deraubund, 
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and  send  the  camels  to  feed  on  the  shrubby  ptuA 
of  Muckelwaud.  They  pay  a  small  sum  on  each 
camel  to  Mahommed  Khaun,  for  this  privii^e. 

Their  method  of  distributing  the  emoluments 
and  duties  of  the  tribe  among  its  members,  de- 
serves to  be  Dottced,  as  the  same  is  probably 
observed  by  all  the  tribes  of  Damaun. 

The  tribe  is  divided  into  four  partis,'  one  of 
which  is  Bukhteeauree,  and  three  MeeaunkhaiL 
The  customs,  after  deducting  the  Khaun's  share; 
are  divided  into  four  parts,  and  each  division  of 
the  tribe  gets  a  share,  which  is  afterward 
distributed  among  the  subdivisions ;  but  as  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  of  these  is  not  the 
same,  the  division  is  unequal.  The'  revenue  is 
assessed  in  the  same  manner,  and  eight  0iel- 
washtees  are  taken  from  each  division. 

The  Bauboors  are  a  civilized  tribe,  much  ad- 
dicted to  merchandize,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
richest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  tribes  of 
Damaun."  Their  Khaun  has  considerable 
power,  and  they  are  reckoned  among  the  quiet- 
est and  most  honest  of  the  Afghaun  tribes.' 
Their  late  chiei'was  raised  by  Timpur  Shauh  to 
the  high  oflice  of  Ameen  ool  Mootk,  and  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  the  confidence  of  that  monarch. 

*  There  are.some  persons  among  them  vho  have  fortUDes 
of  30,0001.  an  immense  treasure  for  that  country,  yet  their  ' 
property  is  quite  secure. 
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It  is  nt^  to  see  a  man  of  any  tiibe  but  the 
DocHiuinees  elevated  to  such  a  station. 

The  Bauboors  of  tlie  plain  are  about  four 
thousand  families. 

.  A  large  division  of  the  Bauboors  lives  in 
Sehra,  beyond  the  mountains  of  Solimaun.  It 
is  contiguous  to  the  .country  of  the  Sheeraunees, 
with  whom  those  Bauboors  are  much  connected, 
and  whom  they  resemble  in  their  manners  and 
customs. 

.  The  Stooi^eaunees  weie,  till  lately,  all  pasto- 
ral. Their  country,  indeed,  afforded  little 
temptation  to  agriculture.  They  conquered  it 
not  long  ago  from  the  Beloches  of  Damaun,  and 
used  to  make  it  their  winter  station,  and  move 
their  camps  and  flocks  in  summer  to  the  lands 
of  the  Moossakhail  Caukers.  These  migrationt 
were  rendered  inconvenient  or  impracticable,  by 
a  quarrel  which  the  Stooreeaunees  had  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  with  a  clanc^  Caukers, 
through  whose  lands  they  were  obliged  to  pass. 
Half  the  tribe  on  this  acUd  its  flocks,  and  betook 
itself  to  tillage.  The  other  half  endeavoured  to 
keep  up  its  ancient  custom*  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  imitate  the  rest,  and  afler  some  disputes 
between  the  new  settlers  and  the  old,  the  whole 
tribe  became  agricultural,  except  two  clans, 
,which  still  adhere  to  a  pastoral  life,  and  move 
their  little  camps  in  spring  to  Spusta,  on  the 
south-western  skirts  of  Solomon's  throne, 
a  a 
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Many  of  the  Stooreeaunees,  however,  are 
stili  merchants  and  carriers,  a  life  approaching 
to  that'  of  a  wandering  shepherd.  Their  car- 
riage is  mostly  on  bullocks  and  asaes.  'Dieir 
numbers  are  about  four  thousand  fiunilies. 
Their  government  agrees  exactly  with  the  m<>del 
of  an  Afghaun  aristocracy.  The  Cauzy,  how- 
ever, is  so  important  an  office,  that  complaints 
are  made  to  him  directly,  in  the  absence  of  ^e 
Khaun.  The  Cauzy  is  appointed  by  the  Khaun, 
and  the  Moollah  of  each  village  by  the  Mooshir. 
The  son  of  the  last  incumbent  is  preferred,  if 
he  is  fit  for  the  employment. 

The  condition  of  the  Ryots  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  these  tribes.  They  are  generally 
Juts  and  Beloches,  with  some  Hindoos.  They 
have  no  land,  and  they  are  under  the  person 
on  whose  estate  they  live,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Fakeers  of  the  Eusof^es.  In  Diunaun, 
however,  ttiey  cannot  pass  from  one  man  to 
another,  without  ■  their  master's  consent,  which 
is  generally  obtained  by  a  present,  either  from 
the  Ryot,  or  from  the  person  who  wishes  to 
receive  him.  They  can,  however,  quit  the  laibe 
to  which  they  belong,  whenever  they  please. 
Surwur  alone  endeavours  to  prevent  his  Ryots  ' 
from  leaving  him. 

The  whole  of  Damaun  is  subject  to  the  King, 
but  his  authority  is  lo(»^y  exercised,  and -he 
seems  quite  indifferent  to  every  thing  but  his 
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Feveaue.  The  tribes  are  bound  to  fornUb  hiok 
with  a  body  of:  horse,  for  ivfaichhc  generally 
bdces  a  commutation  to  money.  He  also  levies 
th^  Jetuseev  or  tax  on  Hindoos,  ^tbrougkoot 
Damaun.  l^e  tribes  of  Damaun  aeem  attadicd 
to  the  King,  as  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
with  them,  but  they  look  with  horror  on  the 
prospect  of  being  brought  under  his  government, 
and  changing  their  present  independence  for 
submission  to  a  master. 

An  attempt  was  once  made  by  Mahomed 
Khaun  to  reduce  the  Meeaunkhail,  and  he  took 
many  of  their  villages,  and  forced  their  Khaun 
to  fly.  The  fugitive  Khaun  went  to  his  in- 
veterate enemies  the  Gundehpoors;  and,  al- 
though the  tribes  have  many  wars  among  them- 
selves, and  are  all  jealous  of  Surwur,  the  whole, 
including  the  Murwuts  and  Esaukhail,  rose 
on  this  occasion  as  one  man,  made  Surwur 
their  chief,  and  did  not  desist,  till  they  had 
compelled    Mahomed   Khaun    to  abandon  hia 


There  are  still  to  be  found  in  Damaun,  some 
families  of  the  tribes  of  Sooree  and  Lodi,  to 
the  first  of  which  belonged  the  dynasty  of 
Ghore,  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  in  Asia ; 
the  second  for  a  long  time  gave  kings  to 
Hindostaun. 

Besides  the  tribes  I  have  mentioned,  all  Da- 
maun and  Muckelwaud  are  filled  in  winter  with 
o  4 
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camps  of  Solimaunkbailsr.  Kharotees,  Naussers, 
and  other  wandering  tril^es,  who  come  there  to 
avoid  tlie  rigour  of  their  native  climates.  Those 
who  have  camels  move  into  Muckelwaud,  but 
those  witii  sheep  remain  in  Damaun. 
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MOUNTAIN  TRIBES. 

T  AM  now  to  speak  of  the  tribes  which  in- 
habit the  range  of  Solimaun  ;  and  as  I  pro- 
pose  to  begin  from  the  south,  I  ought  6r8t  to 
describe  the  Zmurrees  (who  inhabit  that  part 
of  the  mountains  which  is  to  the  west  of  the 
Stooreeaunees) ;  but  as  that  tribe  closely  resem- 
bles the  Sheeraunees,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe 
the  latter,  respecting  whom  I  am  better  in- 
formed. I  must,  however,  notice,  that  the  Zmur- 
rees are  allowed  to  be  exempt  from  the  habits 
of  rapine  for  which  the  Sheeraunees  ace  so 
remarkable. 

The  Sheeraunees  inhabit  the  mountains  north 
of  those  of  the  Zmurrees.  Their  country  over- 
lo<^  that  of  the  Bauboors  and  Meeaunkhail^ 
and  they  have  the  Vizeerees  on  the  n(Mth; 
their  western  boundary  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. 

Great  part  of  this  country  is  occupied  by  the 
Icrfly  mountain  of  Tukhti  Solimaun,  and  the 
hills  which  surround  its  base.  Many  parts  of 
it  are  nearly  inaccessible ;  one  of  the  roads  is 
in  some  places  cut  out  of  the  steep  face  of  the 
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hilt,  and  in  others  supported  by  beams  inserted 
in  the  rock,  and  with  alt  this  labour,  is  still  im- 
practic£d)le  for  loaded  bullocks. 

Ilie  population  is  scattered  in  villages  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  houses,  through  the  valleys 
and  tlie  lower  jtarts  of  the  mountains.  They 
cut  out  the  sites  of  their  houses  in  the  slopes  o£ 
the '  hilts,  so  that  on  three  sides,  the  earth  forms 
the-  lower  part  <>f  the  wall.  Each  cottage  con- 
tains but  one  room,  and  has  only  -one  entrance; 
which  is  closed  at  night  with  a  branch  ef  a 
thorny  tree.  Even  in  winter  they  have  nbt^ing 
to  shut  out  the  cold  ;  but  s\ef^  on  black  car- 
pets, round  the  fire,  wrapt  up-  in  -their  8heep>- 
^in  cloaks.  Their  forests  fijraish  them  With 
plenty  of  fire-wood,  and  their  housesttfe  lighted 
wkh  branches  of  a  particular  wtt  of  fir  which 
burns  like  a  torch. 

The  Sheerauuees  are  generally  ofmiddKng 
stature,  thin,  but'  stout,  hafdyi  -  and  active. 
They  have  bold  features,  grey  eyes,  hi^  ch6^- 
itones',  and  their  general  appearance  if^wild  and 
Oianly.  Hie  dress- of '  the  common  Sh^raunees 
consists  of  a  coarse  -  black  blanket  tied  round 
their  middle,  and  another  thrown  over  their 
shoulders- .  They  wear  sandals,  the  sc^es  ^df^hich 
are  made  of  bullocks'  hides,  redely  pt*par^'by 
■steeping  in  the  ashes  of  the  tamarisk  tree  i'and 
their  (keas  is  completed  by  a  few  yards  of  "tthite 
cotton  cloth  kMMely-  twisted  round  ^eir '  bfiads. 
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The  drew  of  the  richest  i$  not  much  iinei-  tlian 
this.  The  chief  is  thought  magnificeDt,  becauie 
he  dresses  in  Moultaun  silk. 

Their  usual  food  is  bread  made .  of  Indian 
o»rn»  butter,  and  kroot  This  last,  however,  is 
a  luxury  seldom  enjoyed  but  by  those  who  ke^ 
^e^.  Wheaten  bread  is  only  produced,  oa 
festivals.  The  flesh  principally  eaten  is  muttont 
They  newr  kill:  beef,  but  when  a  bullock  hap- 
pens to  die,  they  cut  its  throat  with  the  usikU 
Mahomedan  ceremonies,  and  eat  it  without 
scruple,  though  the  flesh  of  animals  that  die  of 
disease  be  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Korauh. 
■  Tbey  eat  wild  olives  fresh  from  the  tree,  and 
dried  olives,  which  they  are  obliged  to  boiL 
T^ey  also  eat  wild  pomegranates,  (thougb  they 
are  very  sour  and  harsh,)  the  seed  of  the  Jul. 
ghoozeh  pine,  and  several  sorts  of  berries  which 
grow  wild  in  their  mountains. 

The  '  Sfaeeraunees  marry  late.  They  dil^ 
Awm  the  other  Atghauns  in  this  respect,  that 
tlie  ftither.  of  the  bride  givea  a  dowry,  instead  of 
neceiving  ■&  price  ibr  his  daughter.  The  women 
only  work  at  domestic  employments,  and  at 
reaping  the  harvest. 

Money  is  veryscarce  amongthem.tiieir  trade 
being  firincipaUy  carried  on  by  barter. 

They  have  'nodomestic  scwants  npr  'slaves, 
andnoisiptificefs;  about  fa^'dOBen  of  Hindoos 
keep  shttps,  ^id  sell  grainy 'dotii,  treacle,  ito- 
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bacco,  clari6ed  butter,  and  a  ^ew  of  the  coapsest 
manufactures  of  the  plains;  and  a  small  number 
of  settlers  from  Damaun  practise  the  trades  of 
smiths  and  weavers. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  Sheeraunees 
is  agriculture,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  valleys ; 
some  places  under  the  hills  produce  grain  with- 
out watering,  but  all  the  rest  of  their  lands  are 
irrigated  by  means  of  dams  thrown  across  the 
hill  streams.  There .  is  no  man  in  the  tribe  but 
the  chief  (and  the  Moollahs)  who^does  not 
labour. 

They  have  two  harvests,  one  of  which  consists 
of  red  rice,  Indian  corn,  Moong,  and  tobacco. 
It  is  sown  in  summer,  and  reaped  in  autumn; 
when  it  is  off  the  ground,  they  sow  wheat 
and  barley,  whish  is  cut  in  the  beginning. of 
summer. 

Their  common  stock  consists  of  bullocks,,  but 
there  are  some  shepherds  who  live  scattered  in 
small  hamlets  over  the  summits  of  the  moua^ 
tains,  and  some  even  in  tents.  Their. bullocks 
are  very  small,  always  black,  and  witl^out 
humps.  They  have  a.  few  goats,  and  some 
asses,  but  no  mules,  buffaloes,  or  camels.  There 
are  not  twenty  horses  in  the  whole/country. 

The  chief  of  the  Sheeraunees  is  called  the 
Kedca  (which  in  Pushtoo  means  the  grand- 
father). He .  has  >  very  great  authority  in.  his 
tribe,  which  is  partly  derived  frcm  his  being  the 
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cfaoaea  head  of  the  oldest  ftmily,  and  partly 
frsRi  the  belief  of  the  Sbeeraunees.  that  he  is 
iwder  the  immediate  guidance  and  protection 
of  Providence.  He  has  a  large  estate,  and  con- 
sequently employs  many  people  in  husbandry, 
but  he  has  no  domestic  servants.  He  receives 
a-  lamb  annually  from  every  man  in  the  tribe 
who  has  sheep,  and  a  calf  from  those  who  have 
many  cattle.  No  force  is  employed  to  realize 
this  tax,  but  it  is  readily  paid,  from  the  convic- 
tiiHi  of  the  people  that  some  great  misfortune 
(the  death  of  a  child  for  instance)  will  fall  on 
every  person  who  refuses  to  pay. 
.  Though  men  often  redress  their  own  injuries 
by  mere  force,  yet  the  Neeka  is  the  only  regular 
dispenser  of  justice.  He  hears  the  parties,  and 
after  saying  a  prayer,  decides  the  cause  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Divinity.  His  order  is 
always  obeyed  from  the  dread  of  supernatural 
punishment. 

The  Sheeraunees  have  also  Chelwashtees,  but 
they  seem  intended  rather  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  Neeka  in  distant  parts,  than  to  strengthen 
his  power.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Neeka, 
and  act  under  his  orders.  The  Sheeraunees 
have  little  internal  dissension. 

Th^e  is  a  Moollah  in  every  village,  who  re- 
ceives a  tythe  of  the  produce  of  its  lands  and 
flocks.  The  simplicity  of  the  Sheeraunees  is 
shewn  in  a  strong  light  by  one  of  the  functions 
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of  tbis  priest,  which  ia  to  sew  the  shrouds  for 
the  dead.  A  great  many  of  the  Sheerauoees 
learn  to  read  the  Koraun,  though  none  bat 
Moollahs  learn  to  read  Pushtoo,  and  none  Pef' 
sian.  They  are  very  punctual  in  their  prayers, 
but  apparently  feel  little  real  devotion.  • 

The  Sheeraunees  are  at  war  with  all  the  tribes 
that  pass  through  their  country  in  their  annual 
migrations.  They  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  at 
war  with'all  the  world,  since  they  plunder  every  • 
traveller  that  comes  within  their  reach  ;  and  be^ 
sides,  make  incursions  into  parts  of  Damaun, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  have  no 
quarrel.  While  I  was  in  their  neighbourhood, 
they  stopped  the  body  of  a  Dooraunee  of  rank, 
which  was  going  through  their  country  to  be 
buried  at  Candahar,  and  detained  it  till  a  ran- 
som  had  been  paid  for  it. 

All,  however,  agree  that  their  faith  is  un- 
blemished, and  that  a  traveller  who  hires  an 
escort  of  Sheeraunees,  may  pass  through  their 
country  in  perfect  security. 

The  Neda  commands  in  their  wars,  and 
before  any  expedition,  all  the  troops  pass  under 


*  I  have  seen  a  Sheeraunee  peifonntng  his  Namtius, 
iriiile  some  people  in  the  some  company  werp  taUdng  of 
hunting ;  the  size  of  deer  happened  to  be  mentioned,  and  the 
Sheeraunee,  in  the  midst  of  his  prostrations,  called  out  that 
the  deer  in  his  country  were  as  large  as  little  bnllockE,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  4«yotionE. 
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his  turil)an,  which  is  stretched  out  foy  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Neeka  and  a  MooJlah.  This. they 
think  secures  them  from  wounda  and  death ; 
and  they  tell  stories  of  persons  who  have  lost 
t^eir  lives  from  ne^ecting  or  disdainiug  this 
ceremony.  Their  arms  are  a  matchlock  and  a 
sabre. 

Among  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  range  of 
Solimaun,  are  Gosa*  inhabited  by  tlie  Moossa- 
khail  Caukers,  which  lies  west  of  the  Zmurrees ; 
Sebra,  a  high  barren  plain  among  mountaintv 
inhabited  by  the  hill  Bauboors ;  and  still  tarther 
north  are  Spusta,  and  the  country  of  the  Kup> 
peep  and  Hurreepaul  tribes ;  on  the  west  of  all 
these  CMintries,  are  hills  which  separate  them 
from  Zbobe. 

Spuata  is  a  wavy  plain,  covered  with  wild 
olives.  It  is  high,  cold,  and  barren,  and  is 
inhabited  in  summer  by  the  Murhaits,  a  pastoral 
tribe,  who  move  in  winter  int(>  Damaun.  They 
live  entirely  in  tents,  and  have  the  manners  of 
the  other  sh^herd.  tribes.  Though  poor,  they 
carry  on  some  little  trade  ^  their  stock  is  sheep* 
goats,  asses,  and  a  few  oxen,  used  only  for  car- 
riage. Their  Khaun  is  powerful,  though  under 
the;^eeka  of  the  Sheeraunees,  and  their  Moollafas 
have  wuthority  enough  to  punish  (fences  against 
the  Mab«9ftedan  ritual.  The  tribes  of  Hurree- 
paul and  Kuppeep  resemble  the  Sheeraunees, 
of  which  tribe  they  are  branches ;  and  thdr  re- 
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sidence  is  in  the  hills  and  valleya  at  the  western 
base  of  Tukhti  Solimaun, 

The  extensive  country  of  the  Vizeerees  lies 
to  the  north  of  that  of  the  Sheeraunees,  and 
stretches  up  to  the  northward  for  one  hundred 
miles,  till  it  reaches'  Suffiiid  Coh  :  the  low  hills 
which  separate  the  little  countries  about  Khost 
and  Bunnoo,  have  been  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Vizeerees ;  but,  from  the  parallel  of 
Sirufza  to  near  the  source  of  the  Koorrum,  th^ 
share  the  mountains  with  the  Jadrauns,  the  latter 
having  the  west  face  of  the  range,  and  the  Vizee- 
rees the  east. 

The  greater  part  of  their  country  consists  of 
mountains  covered  with  pine  forests,  but  con- 
taining some  cleared  and  cultivated  spots.  The 
lower  hills  are  bare,  or  only  covered  with  bushes 
and  low  trees. 

The  Vjzeeree  country  is  little  visited,  except 
by  passengers,  who  shun  the  inhabitants  as  much 
as  they  can ;  and  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
meet  with  a  Vizeeree  out  oi"  his  own  country."' 
The  following  account  is  derived  from  travellers: 
it  is  superficial,  and  may  be  incorrect. 

The  Vizeerees  have  no  general  government ; 
they  are  in  little  societies,  some  under  powerful 
Khauns,  and  others  under  a  democracy ;  they  are 
all  remarkable  for  their  peaceable  conduct  among 
themselves,  and  have  neither  wars  between  clans, 
nor  much  private  dissension.    Though  they  are 
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nbtwious  plunderers,  the  small^t  escort  secures 
a  traveller  an  hospitable  reception  through  the 
whole  tribe.  They  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  their  attacks  on  the  caravans,  and  migratory 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  pass  of  Gholairee.  No 
escorts  are  ever  granted,  or  applied  for  diere ; 
the  caravan  is  well  guarded,  and  able  to  teeter 
attacks,  or  to  fight  its  way  through.  No  quarter 
is  given  to  men  in  these  wars;  it  is  said  that^e 
Vizeerees  would  even  kill  a  male  child  that  fell 
into  their  hands ;  but  they  never  molest  women, 
and  if  one  of  that  sex  wanders  from  her  caravan, 
they  treat  her  with  kindness,  and  send  guides  to 
escort  her  to  her  tribe.  Even  a  man  would  meet 
with  the  same  treatment,  if  he  could  make  hi* 
way  into  the  hraise  of  a  Vizeeree ;  the  hiaster 
Vo^d  then  be  obliged  to  treat  him  with  till  the 
attention  and  good-will  which  is  due  to  a  guest; 
Ttte  Vize»ee8  who  are  fixed,  live  in  small  ham- 
lets of  thatched  and  terraced  houses ;  in  some 
^aces  (about  Kannegoorrum  for  example),  they 
live  in  caves  cut  out  of  the  rocks.  Some  of  tiieie 
nae  above  each  other  in  three  stories,  and  others 
an  so  high  as  easily  to  admit  a  camel.  Bot  most 
of  the  tribe  live  in  black  tents,  or  moveable 
koveb  of  mats,  or  temporary  straw  huts  ;  these 
go  up  to  the  high  mountains  in  spring,  and  stay 
there  till  the  cold  and  snow  drives  them  back  to 
tbe  low  and  warm  hills.  Their  principal  stock 
is  goats ;  they  also  breed  many  smaU  but  service- 
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able  horses ;  and,  vhat  would  not  be  expected  in 
auch  a  coaiitry,  they  are  fcmd  of  horaemiiii^p. ". 

TTie  Vizeerees  are  said  to  be  tall  and  mus- 
cular, of  fair  complexions  and  high  features. 
Their  whole  dress  is  a  high  conical  blade  cap,  A 
loose  great  coat  of  black  blanket,  fastened  round 
tiie /waist  with  a  girdle  of  the  same  material, 
and  sandals  of  straw  rope,  or  untanned  leather. 
From  this  attire,  and  from  the  descriptions 
which  are  given  of  their  shaggy  hair  and  beards,' 
and  their  hairy  limbs,  their  appearance  may  be 
conceived  to  be  wild  and  terrible.  Their  arms 
are  generally  an  Afghaun  knife  and  a  shield;  and 
every  man  carries  a  matchlock,  at  the  use  of 
which'  they  are  very  expert.  Their  own  conni 
try  afibrds  materials  for  these  arms ;  it  abounds 
in  iron  ore,  which  the  Vizeerees  work  up  into 
arms,  and  export  to  the  plains.  Their  manners 
are  haughty,  and  their  voices  loud,  distinct; 
and  c6mmanding;  but  they  are  gentle  and 
good-tempered  in  their  intercourse  witli-  their 
guests,  and  with  each  other.  Sudi  is  theit' 
veracity,  that  if  there  is  a  dispute  about  a  stray 
goat,  and  one  party  will  say  it  is  his,  and  con> 
firm  his  assertion  by  strdaking  his  beard,  tl^ 
o&er  instantly  gives  it  up,  witliout  su^idon  ai' 
fraud.  < 

Their  amusements  are  -  listening  to  scn^  (for 
they  never  deign  to  sing  themael^s),  md 
dandi^  a  sdrt  of  Pyrriiic  doDoe,  in  which  tiiey 
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gp  thraugj]  some  wulike  attj£udes,  and-  leap 
about  flouriahiag  their  swords. 

The  food  of  the  Vizeerees  is  the  fleah  of 
st^ei^,  oxen,  or  camek,  which  they  eat  half 
raw*  with  croot  and  unleavened  lM«ad  of  the 
worst  description. 

The  women  are  not  required  to  labour.  They 
wear  a  long  thick  shift  of  red  cotton,  with  san- 
dals like  the  men,  and  have  as  many  gold  and 
silver  ornaments-  as  their  husbands  can  affinti. 
A  most  extraordinary  custom  is  said  to  prevail 
among  them,  which  givee  the  women  the  choice 
of  their  husbands.  If  a  woman  is  pleased  witk 
a  mui,  she  sends  the  drummer  of  the  camp  to 
{Hn  a  handkerchief  on  his  ci^,  with  a'pin  which 
die  has  used  to  fasten  her  hair.  The  drummer 
watches  his  opportunity,  and  does  this  in  public* 
naaoiag  the  woman,  and  the  man  is  immediately 
obliged  to  marry  her,  i£  he  can  pay  her  price  ta 
her  father. 

The  Jadrauns  have  the  Vizeerees  on  tfae  eart^ 
the  Kharotees,  and  the  country  dependent  on 
Ghosnee,  on  the  west,  and  the  Jaujees  on  the 
north.  Their  dress  and  mannen  are  said  Iq 
be  like  thoee  of  the  Vizeerees.  Towards  the 
Koorrum,  they  cultivate  some  of  the  inferioF 
sorts  of  grain ;  but  towards  the  Kharotees,  they 
wander  with  their  goats  through  the  thick  pine 
forests,  and  are  (aa  a  Kharotee  observed  ei 
them),  in  appearance  and  habits  of  life,  more 
H  9 
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like  mountain  bears  than  men.  They  are-  not 
an  extensive  tribe,  and  their  country  is  never 
visited  by  travellers.  They  have  wars  with  the 
Kharotees,  and  plunder  travellers  on  the  road 
from  Caubul  through  Bungush,  near  the  pass 
of  Pelwaur.  I  need  scarce  say  that  they  are 
never  to  be  met  with  out  of  their  hills. 
-  The  countries  along  the  western  side  of 
Tukhti  Solimaun,  which  accompany  those  which 
I  have  beCT  describing,  in  their  progress  towards 
the  north,  do  not  call  for  any  particular  notice. 
To  the  north  of  the  Hurreepaul  is  the  co.untry 
near  the  junction  of  the  Gomul  mid  ~  Zhobe, 
sometimes  pastured  on  by  wandering  CaiUcers. 
North  of  it  ia  Wauneh,  a  low  plain  situated'on  - 
the  hills  that  slope  down  to  Uie  valley  o£  the 
Gomul.  It  is  an  open  tract,  inhabited  by  a  smaU 
tribe  called  Dumtauny,  and  much  frequented  in 
summer  by  shepherds  of  the  Solimaun  Khail 
and  Kharotee  tribes ;  some  of  the  tribes  de- 
pendent on  the  Dowlutkbail,  ^ao  drive  uptheir 
flocks  to  Wauneh  in  winter.  North  of  Wauneh 
is  Oorghoon,  the  country  of  the  fermoollees ; 
and  ^en  a  tract  belonging  to  the  Kharotees,  and 
other  clans  of  Ghiljies,  of  all  which  I  shall  here^ 
aftto  have  occasion  to  speak  at  large. 
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WIBTESH  AFGBAUN8,   DOORAtnfEBS,   CITT  OF  CAN  ■ 
DABAS,  TEHBEVS  AND  BARAICHES. 

^H£  countries  hitherto  described  consist  of 
flat  and  low-lying  plains,  or  of  strangly- 
marited  ranges  of  mountains,  l^e  plains  are 
hot^and  £^le,  generally  populous  aod  almost 
all  inhabited  by  6xed  re»dents.  The  mountaim 
are?  high  and  rugged,  the  t(^s  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  sides  pierced  by  deep  valleys : 
inhabited  by  tribes  separated  from  each  other, 
and  only  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  theic 
assatdts  on  strangers  who  penetrate  to  their 
haunts,  or  by  their  incursions  into  the  neigh* 
bouring  plains.  Those  which  we  are  now  to  re- 
view have  an  opposite  character.  Th^  are 
mostly  high  and  bleak  downs,  interspersed  with 
moderate  hills,  in  some  places  desart,  and  in 
others  ill-cultivated ;  bare,  open,  better  fitted 
for  pasturage  than  for  the  plough  i  and  much  in- 
habited by  shepherds  in  moveable  camps.  The 
characters  of  the  billy  and  plain  countries  run 
into  each  other ;  nor  is  there  any  more  marked 
line  of  separation  between  the  characters  of 
their,  inhabitants.  Both  are  simple,  honest, 
aud  peacef^le }  and  though  there  is  a  difierence 
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in  the  degree  in  which  those  qualities  are  pos- 
aessed  by  diflerent  tribes,  there  are  none  who 
would  be  remarkable  among  Asiatic  nations  for 
the  want  of  them.  The  western  tribes,  espe- 
ci^Iy  th(»e  of  Khorassaun,  understand  -  Persian 
much  more  generally  than  the  Eastern  ones  do 
Hindostaunee ;  and  their  dress,  arms,  and  habi- 
tations, while  they  retain  their  national  peculiari- 
ties, approach  to  those  of  Persia.  The  cha- 
racter (^Xhe  people,  however,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Persians;  and  perhaps  the 
difference  is  more  striking  than  that  between  the 
Eastern  Afghauns  and  the  Indians,  though  that 
also  is  great.  Scattered  over  an  extensive  coun- 
tty,  the  Western  Afghauns  are  too  distant  from 
each  other  to  acquire  either  the  vices  or  the  habits 
'of  strife  which  belong  to  a  crowded  population  : 
each  horde  drives  its  flock  over  its  extensive 
lands,  or  the  still  wider  range  of  unappropriated 
pasture ;  without  a  rival  and  oflen  without  a 
lieighbour.  In  the  same  manner,  each  society 
of  the  fixed  inhabitants  cultivates  the  banks  of 
a  river,  or  the  ground  commanded  bya  Gahreez, 
at  %  distance  from  all  other  agricultural  people ; 
and  individuals  of  those  societies  are  prevented 
from  quarrelling  about  their  shares,  by  the  abun- 
dance of  waste  land,  and  the  facility  with  wbich 
the  surplus  of  their  population  can  be  provided 
for  in  pasturage.  This  thinness  of  the  papu- 
lation, while  it  retards  the  progress  of  the  atts 
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of  Ufe,  is  doubtless  equally  efiectual  in  dieckiug 
the  increase  of  the  vices  which  abound  in  popu- 
lous countries ;  and  accordingly  we  find  amoi^ 
the  .Western  Afghauos  a  sort  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity,  which  reminds  us  rather  of  the  scriptu- 
ral accounts  of  the  early  oges,  than  of  any  thing 
.which  has,  been  observed  by  moderns  in  nations 
where  80;ciety  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  some 
parts  of  this  tract  the  character,  of  the  people 
Mems  to  have  undergone  some  change,  in  coq- 
ae^uence  (^  the  impression  made  on  tjie  govenv 
meats,  of  their  tribes  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  .monarchy.  Anumg  the  Ghiljies.and  Doo- 
raunees,  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes  have 
successivdy  founded  great  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  latter  is  known  still  to  subsist.  Among  the 
I>ooraunee8,  Uie. heads  ,of  clans  also  form  the 
nobility, .  who  enjoy  the  gredt  t^ces  of  the 
court,  the  state  and  the  army ;  and  they  appear 
in  the  double  character  of  patriarchal  chiefs,  and 
of  wealthy  and  powerful  noblemen,  deriving 
command  zad  influence  from  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  from  their-  own  riches  and  magai- 
iiceuce.  In  this  situation,  many  of  the  repub- 
licfui  institutions  of  the  tribes  disappear,  but 
other  circumstances  contribute  to  preserve  the  - 
importance  of  the  tjansmen,  and  to  pr.event 
their  sinking  into  entire  dependence  on  their 
lord.  A  degree  of  order  and  tranquillity  is 
secured,  supenor  to,  what  is  eyer  attuned  in 
H  4 
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tbe  democratic  bibes  ;  at  the  same  time  that  all 
the  peculiar  virtues  of  those  tribes  are  preserved  $ 
and  on  the  whole,  tbe  effect  of  this  kind  of 
govemtnent  On  the  peofde  who  live  under  it, 
^pears  to  be  more  favourable  than  any  one  we 
diall  have  lo  consider. 

Thoi^h  the  kingdom  has  passed  away  from 
tbe  Ghiljies,  it  has  still  lefl  its  traces,  and  the 
efect  of  the  former  h^h  stations  of  the  Khams 
is  still  observable  among  them ;  it  is  not,  bom^ 
ever,  sufficient  to  prevent  anarchy ;  and  a  popu- 
lar government  seems  gradually  to  be  fonning, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  aristooracy 
in  maintaining  the  public  tranquillity. 

Hie  principal  feature  in  which  the  Western 
Afghauns  differ  from  the  Eastern,  is  formed  by 
the  numerous  pastoral  tribes.  These,  though 
they  have  all  some  common  points  of  resem^ 
blance,  such  as  their  living  in  tents,  and  moving. 
with  the  seasons,  diflfer  among  themselves  in 
other  particulars,  which  will  appear  in  the  details. 
The  difference  principally  relates  to  the  distance 
between  their  summer  and  winter  stations,  and 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  combine  agriculture 
with  pasturage. 

The  summer  statitm  is  caUed  Eilauk,  and  the 
winter  station  Kishlauk,  two  words  which  both 
tiie  Afghauns  and  Persians  have  borrowed  from 
the  Tartars.  The  tents  almost  universally  used 
amtmg  the  Afghauns  are  of  a  kind  of  black  blan- 
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ket,  or  imther  (^coarse  black  camlet,  sueb  as  h 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  greater  part  of 
Persia.  It  is  called  Kixhdee  in  the  A%faaun 
langaage,  Seeahchmtdur  in  Persian,  and  KarrO' 
ooee  in  Turkish :  both  of  these  last  phrases  mean 
"  black  tents,"  the  term  generally  given  to  th^n 
hy.  Europeans. 

The  tents  of  the  tribes  that  move  little  are 
always  larger  ami  better  than  those  of  the  very 
m^catory  people. 

Hie  latter  have  often  fine  tents,  which  they 
leave  jst  the  stations  where  the  climate  is  most 
severe,  carrying  lighter .  ones  on  their  journeys 
to  the  places  where  shelter  is  less  required. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  the  Western 
Afghauns  are  shepherds :  on  the  contrary,  al- 
though the  space  given  up  to  pasture  may  be 
much  more  extensive  than  that  employed  in 
agriculture,  yet  the  number  of  citizens  and  vil- 
lagers must,  I  should  imagine,  considenU)ly 
exceed  that  of  the  wandering  hordes. 

"iSxay  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  round 
the  cities,  are  as  highly  cultivated  as  any  part 
of  the  world :  in  remoter  districts  some  well  cul- 
tivated tracts  are  to  be  met  with,  and  even  the 
most  deserted  regions  afford  occasional  marks^of 
the  industry  of  the  husbandmen. 

In:  treating  of  this  country,  I  shall,  begin  at 
the  west  .(where  the  greatest  contrast  will  be 
foond  to  what .  has  been  already  .mentioned),  and 
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proceed  eastward,  till,  as  I  approach  tbedivUion 
formerly  described,  some  traces  will  appear  of 
the  raannera  already  known  to  the  reader  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  Eastern  Afghauns.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  I  shall  begin  with  the  Dooraunees 
and  their  southern  neighbours  the  Baraiches  and 
Tereens ;  and  then  stretch  east  with  the  Gbiljies^ 
till  I  reach  the  valley  of  tiie  Caubul  river  and 
the  mtwntains  of  Solimann.  The  Cankers,  whose 
lands  extend  from  those  of  the  Tereens  to  the 
mountains  just  mentioned,  will  end  all  the  part 
of  my  account  which  is  connected  with  geogza- 
phy  'f  and  the  pastoral  and  unmttled  tribe-  of 
Nausser  will  conclude  the  description  of  the 
Afghauns. 

The  length  of  the  country  of  the  Dooraunees 
may  be  loosely  said  to  be  400  miles,  and,  except 
in  the  north-west,  the  general  breadth  is  &&m 
120  to  UO  miles. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Eimauks  and  Haz- 
anrehs ;  on .  the  west  it  has  a  sandy  desart  of 
various  breadth,  beyond  which  are  the  Persian 
dominions  :  on  the  south-west  it  has  Seestauni, 
and  a  desart  which  separates  it  from  Belochis- 
taun :  its  southern  boundary  is  formed  1^  Sbo- 
raubuk  and  the  hills  of  Khaujeh  Amraun,  which 
leparate  it  from  the  Tereens  and  Caukers;  and 
on  the  east  it  has  no  natural  boundary,  but  joins 
to  the  lands  g£  the  Ghiljies^  into  which  the 
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Valley  of  Urghessaun,  part  of  the  Dooraunee 
territory,  runs  for  a  considerable  extent.  The 
number  of  square  miles  in  the  Dooraunee  coun 
try  is  probably  superior  to  that  in  England  ; 
but  it  includes  some  large  spaces  of  desart,  and 
the  inhabited  country  is  probably  little  superior 
tO' Scotland  in  extent,  and  inferior  in  population. 
The  population  is  by  no  means  evenly  spread, 
nor  is  the  face  of  the  country  through  all  its  ' 
extent  the  same.  The  part  which  lies  west  of 
longitude  6S°  east  (a  .slip  not  exceeding  seventy 
■or  eighty  miles  in  breath),  is  situated  between 
the  sandy  desart  already  described  and  the  Pa- 
ropamisan  mountains,  and  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  both  of  those  tracts.  In  general  it  consists 
of  arid  and  uncultivated  plains,  crossed  by 
ranges  of  hills  running  westward  from  the 
Paropamisan  mountains  into  Persian  Kborassaun ; 
but,  though  its  general  appearance  be  waste  and 
barren,  most  parts  of  it  supply  water  and  forage 
to  the  pastoral  hordes  that  frequent  it,  and  it  is 
not  destitute  of  many  well-watered  and  pleasant 
Talleys,  and  some  fertile  plains  surrounded  by 
mountains.  In  those  tracts  are  many  villages, 
but  the  only  town  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
Furrab,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  was 
once  a  place  of  great  extent,  and  is  still  a  con- 
siderable walled  town.  This  appears  to  be  the 
ancient  Parra,  by  which  name  indeed  the  Af- 
ghauns  still  distinguish  it. 
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The  southern  part  of  the  tract  I  have  been 
describing,  is  by  no  means  so  mountainous  as 
the  northern,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
it  may  once  have  been  a  fertile  region,  uid  may 
have. been  encroached  on  by  the  desart  like  the 
contiguous  country  of  Seestaun.  This  opinion 
is  supported  no. less  by  the  magnificent  ruins 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  than  by  the  recorded 
accounts  of  the  fertility  and  extent  of  Seestaun, 
to  which  the  tract  in  question  is  said. to  have 
belonged.  • 

From  longitude  63'  east,  a  tract  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  stretches  easlvrard  ibr  upwards 
of  two  hundred  mile^  to  the  meridian  of  Caiv 
dabar.  Its  general  breadth  is  near  100  miles. 
Its  boundaries  are  ill  defined,  for.  on  the  nortii^ 
the  hills  sometimes  run  into  the  plain,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  inhabited  countiy  ^e  net 
easily  distinguished  from  the  desart  <hi  which 
they  border.  The  whole  extent  approaches  to 
the  nature  of  a  desart.  The  southern  parts  are 
sandy,  and  the  northern  consist  of  hard  earth* 
mixed  sometimes  with  rocks  and  even  with  low 
bills ;  but  all  is  equally  unproductive :  scarce 
a  tree  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  r^on,  b^t 
die  plains  are  covered  with  low  bu^es;  of 
which  the  principal  are  those  called  jouz  aod 

*  SeeBtauQ  is  said  to  have  contained  120,000  ploughs. 
For  an  account  of  the  ruina  seen  by  Captain  Chrigde,  see 
Mr.  Kinnier's  Cieograpby  of  Perua. 
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tiiikbeh  by  the  Afghauns  ;  and  two  lower  budtes 
from  which  kali  i&  produced.  Yet  this  discou- 
raging abode  ia  hy  no  means  destitute  of  inha- 
bitants. -  The  banks  of  the  Furrah  rood,  the 
Khaush  rood,  and  other  streams,  are  well  cul- 
tivated, and  produce  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and 
abundance  of  excellent  melons.  Even  at  a  di^ 
tance  from  the  streams,  some  patches  of  culti- 
vation are  watered  by  meaps  of  Cabreezes,  ,and 
scarce  any  part  of  the  country,  especially  of  the 
north,  is  so  bad  as  not  to  afibrd  herbage  and 
water  in  the  cool  season  to  numerous  camps  of 
Dooraunees  who  drive  their  flocks  in  summer 
into  Seeahbund,  the  country  of  the  Tymunees. 
There  are  villages  among  the  cultivated  lands, 
but  none  of  them  are  large,  and  certainly  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country  in  tents.  Some  parts  of  this 
country  also  appear  to  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
their  fertility.  The  south-eastern  part  of  it 
contains  the  bnx^s  of  Dohree  and  Cuddunye, 
which  within  the  last  century  were  considerable 
streams  throughout,  the  year,  but  which  are  now 
dry,  except  in  spring. 

~  The  luniks  of  the  Helmund*  though  within 
the  tract  <^  which  I  have  described  the  limits, 
must'  be  entirely  ■  excepted  from  all  the  above 
observations.  That  river,  even  after  it  has  left 
the  hills,  continues  to  be  accompanied  on  each 
side  bya-stripe  of- fertile- and. cultivated  land, 
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the  southern  part  of  which,  fonns  the  singular 
couQtiy  of  GuriDseer.  This  district  occupies  a 
hollow,  stretching  aloi^  both  banks  of  the  Hel* 
mund  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Giriihk  to 
Seestjuin.  It  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have 
been  an  extensive  territory,  and  to  have  been 
ruled  by  an  independent  prince ;  but  it  is  now 
confined,  in  general,  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  its  whole  breadtit  no 
where  exceeds  two  miles,  beyond  which  thft 
sandy  desart  extends  for  many  days  joucney* 
The  Gurmseer  itself  is  moist,  and  sometimes 
even  marshy ;  many  parts  of  it  are  cultivated, 
and  afford  plentilul  returns  to  the  husbandman. 
In  those  spots,  are  ca^es  and  fortified  villages; 
but  the  greater  part  is  covered  with  hetbaget 
rushes  and  tamarisk  bushes,  among  which  are 
many  camps  of  shepherds. 

To  the  northward  of  the  desart  tract  last 
described  is  a  hilly  region,  dependent  on.  the 
Paropamisan  range.  It  difiers  greatly  from  the 
countries  we  have  hitherto  bem  con»derin|^ 
being  formed  of  ranges  of  hiUs  including  fertile 
plains.  The  hills  are  covered  with,  woods  of  the 
shneetree,  the  wild  almond,  wild  fig,  wild  pome- 
granate, the  oriental  plane,  and  the  walnut 
tpee.  The  plains  are  rich,  are  well  watered  by 
c^reezes  and  springs,  and  produce  abnndanoe 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  rice,  tt^ther  witii  tomIt 
der  and  the  artificial  grasses.    The  wild  trees:  of 
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the  plains  are  tatnaHA  amd  tnulbbrTy,  and  a'few 
willows  and  poplars,  but  the  numerous  orchards 
ate-  composed  of  all  the  fniit  trees  of  Europe. 
Many  pastoral  eamps  are  also  found  in  this  tract, 
probably  in  the  hilly  parts  of  it ;  and  though  it 
contains  many  good  villages,  yet  a  great  pro- 
portion even  of  the  agricultural  inhabitants  live 
in  black  tents.  The  climate  is  always  temperate, 
but  in  winter  the  northern  parts  suifer  fnm  cold. 
Zeraeendawer,  the  most  westerly  part  of  this 
division  of  the  country,  deserves  particular  men- 
tion on  account  of  its  fertility.  It  is  joined  on 
the  nortb'west  by  Seeahbund,  a  mountainous 
re^ori  .abounding  in  cocJ  and  grassy  valleys, 
which;  though  it  belongs  to  the  Tymunee  Ei- 
inaukj  requires  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  3ffi>rd- 
iag  a  summer  retreat  to  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  Booraunee  shephenls. 

The  country  round  Candahar  is  level,  natu- 
rally^ of  tolerable  fertility-,  irrigated  both  by 
water'Ooarsea  from  the  rivers  and  by  cahreezes, 
and  most  indostriously  cultivated.  It  in  conse- 
quence abounds  with  grain,  and  its  gvdens  con>- 
tasD  good  vegetables  and  excellent  fruit;  beikles 
meloas,  cucumbers,  &c.  which  are  cultivated  in 
the  fields,'  as  is  usual  in  Khorassaun.  ■  Maddeiv 
assafaetida,  spnsta  (lucerne),  and  shuflul  (a  kind 
of  clover)-  are-  also  abundant.  .  The  tobacco  of 
Cnbddiar  has  a  great  reputatton<  The  country 
near  tlKT  hiUa  is  probably  the  moBt  fertile,  and 
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that  rmind  the  town  best  cultivated ;  the  countty 
to  the  west  is  sandy  at  no  great  distance  irom 
the  city,  and  that  to  the  soiith  becomes  dry  and 
unproductive  within  a  march  of  Candahar :  that 
to  the  east  is  fertile  and  much  better  cultivated 
than  tiie  rest  of  the  vaHey  of  the  Turnuk,  which 
wiU  hereafter  be  described. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  south-east  of  the 
Dooraunee  country,  which  alone  remains  to  be 
described,  isthechainof  KhaujehAmraun.  Tliis, 
-though  not  a  mountain  of  the  first  rank,  is'  high 
enough  to  bear  snow  for  three  months,  and  to  be 
cold  all  the  year.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  shep- 
herds who  belong  to  the  Acfaukzye  clan  of  Doo- 
raunees.  Its  summits  and  sides  abound  in  shnee 
trees  and  a  sort  of  gigantic  cypress,  called  by  the 
Afghauns  obushteh.  Judging  by  the  wildness 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  predatoiy  habits,  one 
would  suppose  these  hills  very  difficult  of  access ; 
but,  though  steep  on  the  souUi-east  side,  I  be- 
lieve they  slope  gradually  down  to  the  conntrf . 
<m  their  north-west,  and  are  cultivated  in  diflkfent 
places  from  near  the  summit  to  the  foot.  The 
'Dooraunee  country,  in  the  direction  of  this  rai^^ 
begins  to  the  north-east  of  Sharaubuk,  where  it 
is  sandy  and  unproductive.  Further  north  and 
east,  it  has  well-watered  spots  among  barren  hills. 
Of  this  nature  is  Rabaut,  a  tract  covered  with 
tamariBk,  suppcnrting  many  flocks,  and  yielding 
9ome  grain.     StUl  further  to  the  north^^ut,  the 
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sxnd  ceases'  and  is  succeeded  by  a  rugged  Aod 
stony  countiy,  in  whicK  are  ^orae  streams  and 
some  plains  of  tolerable  fertility.  Tbe  most'  re- 
markable of  these  is  Mtirgha.  srhere  is  the  castle 
of  Ahmed  Khaun  Noorzye^  and  which  ta  watened 
by  the  sixeam  of  Cuddenye ;  most  of  this  tract, 
is  well  adapted  to  pasture.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  range  of  Khcjeb  Amraun,  opposite 
to  Murgba,  lies  Toba,  an  extensive  country,  tbe 
west  of  which  belongs  to  the  AchukzyeSk  while 
thie  eastern  part,  which  extends  almost  to  Zhobe, 
beloi^  to  ^e  Caukers.  To  the  north  of  Murgba 
lies  Ur^easaun,  so  called  from  the  river  which 
waters  it.  It  is  a  v^ey  of  tolerable  fertility  be> 
twebn  high  hills.  It  is  full  of  tamarisks,  is  par- 
tially cultivated,  and  contains  a  considerable 
numberof  castles  belonging  to  Baurikzye  Khanns^ 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
pastoral.  It  ends  to  the  east  in  a  range  of  hills, 
yhidi  separate  it  from  a  high  plain,  still  inhabited 
by  Dooraunees,  and  watered  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Urghessaun,  and  by  the  Saul^  Yesoon, 
from  whidi  stream  the  country  receives  its  name. 
It  is  well  suited  to  pasture,  but  little  cultivated. 
Tlie  wild  animals  of  the  Dooraunee  country 
are  wolves,  hyeenas,  jackalls,  foxes,  bares,  and 
many  kinds  of  deer  imd  antelope.  In  the  hills 
^^e  are  bears  and. leopards,-  and.  in  the  Gurm- 
seer  (on  the  Helmund)  are  many  wild  boars  and 
gorekhuiB  or  mjd  assest    Tbe  wild  lurds  are 
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eagles^  bawks,  ud  some  other  large  birds  of  pre^. 
SwanB^  (in  apring),  wild  geese,  and  wild  ducks, 
storks  and  cranes,  owlSr  crows,  magpyes,  pigeonsr 
ci^iks*,  -sooseest,  quails,  &c.  &c.  The  tanw 
animals  are  camels,  bufi&loes  (but  not  numerous, 
and  chiefly  to  be  found  on  tbe  Hehnund  and 
near  Candahar),  horses,  mules,  and  asses;  Mack 
cattle,  iiieep,  and  goats,  dogs  and  cats.  The 
tame  birds  are  fowls,  pigeons,  and  rarely  ducks 
and  geese. 

■  Such  is  the  country  of  tbe  Dooraunees,  a  tribe 
which  still  rules  the  whole  of  the . Afghaun  na< 
tim,  whose  government  has  been  obeyed  from  the 
neighbourboood  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  that  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  effects  of  whose  power  has 
been  fdt  over  Persia  and  Tartary,  and  even  at  the 
remote  capital  from  which  I  write  these  pages,  t 
'  .  Tlie  Dooraunees  were  formerly  called'  the. 
Abdaulles,'till  Ahmed  Sbauh,  in  consequence  of 
ft  dream  of  the  famous  saint  at  Chumkunee; 
changed  it  to  DOoraunee,  and  took  himself  the 
title  of  Sbauh  Dooree  Dooraun.  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  little  or  nothing  of  their  eariy 
history :'  some  accounts  describe  the  mountains 
t)f  Toba  as  their  most  ancient  abode :  inbre 
JDumerous  traditions  represent  them  as  having 
dtisbeaded  into  die  plains  of  Khorassaun,  fran 

*  The  isnte  bird  which  is  called  chicore  by  the  nuives, 
'Mul'  firb-eater  by  the  English,  in  Bengal. 
'i:if  AHvdoftbetdine  GpeoiMwith  tb«lasc,b«tiiiudler. 

|.  Poona,  the  capital  of  the  Marattaa.  .  ''  ,  "    ~ 
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P^t^rAisan  group;  but  leave  it  tincertini 
whether  that  tract  was  their  original  seat,  and 
1^  what  causes  their  emigration  was  *  occanonedi 
The  tribe  is  divided  into  two  great  branches; 
Zeeriik  and  Punjpaw;  but  those  divisions  ami 
ROW  of  no  use  whatever,  except  to  distiDguiilii 
the  descent  of  the  different  clans :  that  (jTZeenik 
is  reckoned  by  far  the  most  honourable.  From 
these  brandies  spring  nine  clans,  of  which  fout 
belong  to  Zeeruk,  and  iive  to  Punjpaw. 
Zeertik.  Punjpaw. 

Populzye,  Noorzye, 

Allekkozye,  Alizye, 

Baurikzye,  Iskhaukzye,' 

Atchik^re.  Khougaunee, 

Maukoo. 
The  Populzye  is  the  most  eminent  of  these 
clans,  as  it  gives  a  king  to  all  the  Afghauns. 
The  royal  family  is  sprung  from  the  little  divi- 
sion of  Suddozye,  which  had  long  been  the 
Khaunkhail,  or  head  family  of  the  Populzyes, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  Dooraunees.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  Suddozyes  were  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  Dooraunee  tribe,  and  in  consequence  pos- 
sessed their  superiority  from  the  first  formation 
of  'the  ■  society  i  but  the  earliest  testimony  of 

*  Huwaf,  with  greMprobability,  ttioug^  I'kain|r,Doron 
ifhit  a»thori^,  lUtM  than  to.  bave  been  Settled  to  the  east 
«f  HwKUt  eariy  in  tlw  ninth  century. 
I   « 
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th^r  enjoying  it^  ^  a  patent  from  ooie  Ojf  the 
first  t>f  ^e  Su|&ve«  kings  of  Fersiat  appomtiag 
tire  chief  of  the  Suddoryes  to  the  commadd.oi' 
the  Abdallees.  The  privileges  they  enjoyed 
leere  greater  Ihan  the  patent  of  a  king  could 
»yer  have  t^tained  from  such  a  tribe.  Thek 
innons  were  sacred,  no  retaliation  nor  puniah- 
ibent  ci^d  be  inflicted  on  any  of  them,  exce|it 
by  a  member  of  their  owji  family ;  nor  could 
even  tbe.  hetd  of  the  Abdaullies  himself  po^ 
sentence  of  death  upon  a  Suddozye.  Tliis.-Cir- 
cumstance,  and  the  King's  being  tbe  head  of 
them,  have  made  the  Suddozyes  be  ctmsidered 
as  a  separate  claOr  though  a  branch  of  the 
Populzyes. 

Their  principal  residence  is  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sheher  Su£^  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Turnuk.  Some  also  reside  at  Can- 
dahar,  and  a  considerable  colony  has  found  its 
way  to.  the  distant  city  of  Moultan,  to  which 
they  have  probably  been  driven  by  some  poli- 
tical events  in  their  tribe. 

The  rest  of  the  Populzyes  chiefly  reside  in  the 
hilly  country  north  of  Candahar.  They  are  a 
numerous  clan,  generally  reckoned  by  the  most 
moderate  natives  at  twelve  thousand  *  families. 
Though  some  of  them  are  shepherds,  by  much 

*  I  give  die  numbers  of  the  cIbdb  to  shew  their  relative 
importbocei  a^d  not  ftt»D  my  confidence  tn  tfaeir  indiyiduhl 
accuracj.  .       ...... 
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^e  greater  nunrijer  are  engaged  iti-  agriculture.' 
They  are  reckoned  the  most  civilized  of  the' 
DoorauQee  clans.  The  grand  vizier  ought  al-: 
ways  to  be  a  member  of  the  Baumizye  divisiob' 
of  them;  and  it  is,  ii-om  among  the  Populzyes^ 
that  most  of  the  great  officers  of  state  were, 
chosen  by  Ahmed  Shauh. 

The  next  clan  to  the  Populzyes,  which  it  fitf' 
exceeds  in  numbers^  is  the  Baurikzyes.  This 
great  clan  inhabits  the  country  south  of  Can- 
dahar,  the  valley  of  Urghessaun,  the  banks  of^ 
the  Helmund,  and  the  dry  plains  which  i^at^ 
riv«r  divides.  Those  near  Candahar,  and  many- 
of  those  in  Urghessaun,  and  on  tlie  Helmund; 
are- led  by  the  fertility  of  their  soH  to  agricul-;' 
ture,  and  the  industry  of  others  has  even  pro^ 
dQced  cahreezes  and  cultivation  in  the  ttiidst  '6f 
life  desart ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  is- 
cbmposed  of  shepherds.  They  are  a  spitited- 
and  warlike  clan,  and,  as  Futteh  Khaun  is  now' 
their  chiefi  they  make  a  much  more  coti^icuous 
figure  than  -any  other  tribe  among  the  Afghauns.- 
Ati  present,  the  grand  vizier,  and  almost  all 
t^e-great  officers-  of  the-  state,  are  l^urik^es,' 
and  they  owe  their  elevation  to  the  courage  and 
atCaehraent  of  their  clan. 

^-beir  ntimbers  are  not'  less  than  thirty  thdii- 
stttd  famUies. 

The  Atchikzyes  were  a  branch  of  tlie  Bail-* 
rSmydSj  bat  were  separated  by  Ahmed  Shibih  to 
I  3 
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reduce  the  finraidiMe  nuinben  of  that  clan. 
They  art  now  under  a  separate  chi«f,  aod  en* 
tirely  unconnected  with  tlie  clan  from,  whidl 
tbey.sprii^.  Xbey  inhabit  the  range  <^Kbojeh 
Aipraun,  from  the  Lora  to  the  Cuddcsnye,  to- 
gether with  some  of.  the  adjoining  plains,  and 
are  the  wildest  of  the  Dooraunees:  their  only 
efflployments  are  pasturage  and  plunder, 
,  Tile  Noorzyes  are  equally  numerous  with  the 

'  Baiirikzyes ;  but  as  they  are  scattered  throM^ 
the  hilla  in  the  west,  And  the  desart  tract  in  ^■ 
KHith,.  of  the  Dooraunee  country,  they  Jbiy  oOi 
meam  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  Afghaun 
nation.  They  are,  however,  a  martial  tribe, 
and  those  on  the  frontier  towards  Seeetaun  find . 
coBstwit  exercise  for  their  courage  ai)d  enter- 
Itrize,  in  the  mutual  depredations  in  which  thcrf 
are  engaged  with  the  Beloche  borderers.  Almost 
ihe  whole  of  them  are  shepherds,  who  spend:tbe 
wmter  in  the  grassy  spots  which  are  found  in: 
^e  barren  region  they  inhabit,  and  who  ratice. 
in  the  middle  of  spring  to  Seeahbund. 

.  .  The  Alizyes  iphabit  Zemeendawer,  and  an. 
mostly  agricultural.  Their  numbers  aieisled 
at  fifteen  thousand  £unilies. 

The  Alekkozyes  are  only  ten  thousand, fan^i^, 
lies.    In  their  coimtry  uid  habits,^  they  reseoiile 
the  clan  last  mentioned,  fr(»n  which  they:' am 
separated  by  the  Uelmuod- 
,  The  Islcfaauk^es  live  between.  Zoneep^w;^ 
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and  the  desart,  aad  their  countty  Bhords  tiic 
characters  of  th(»e  on  which  it  borderd  ;  beinif 
billy  and  fertile  on  the  north,  andfl^  and  barren' 
on  die  south.  Hie  people  are  employed  in' 
equal  numbers  on  agriculture  and  pastuiagv; 
Tlieir  numbers  are  about  ten  thousand  families. 

The  Maukoos  and  Khougennees  are  small 
clans,  who  have  no  distinct  lands ;  many  live  at 
Csndahar,  and  some  are  mixed  with  the  Noor* 
zye^  They  used  to  have  separate  chiefs,  but 
none  have  been  appointed  since  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  present  troubles  in  the  state,  and 
the  clans  are  likely  soon  to  be  extinguished. 

Though  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Dooraunee 
clans  are  separated  and  defined  as  above  de- 
scnbed,  the  clans  by  no  means  live  unmixed 
wHh  each  other,  like  different  tribes ;  on  the 
contrary,  men  of  one  clan  frequency  acquire 
lands  by  purchase,  or  by  grants  in  the  midst  of 
another  ;  and  some  countries,  as  the  Gurmseer, 
and  the  country  round  Candahar,  are  inhabited 
by  almost  all  the  dims  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
pcRtions. 

The  whole  population  of  the  Dooraunee  coun- 
try may  safely  be  estimated  at  800,000  souls.  It 
may  perhaps  approach  to  a  million,  but  on  sueh 
inibjects  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence. 
The  Dooraunees  themselves  must  be  f^ckbned 
e<Hifiiderably  more  than  half.  It  is  universally  as- 
serted' that  Nuidir  Shauh  numbered'  the  iH^ 
1  4 
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when  he  vaa  Bxiag  their  lands  and  the  pri^ortioi 
of  men  they  were  to  furnish,  and  found  them  to 
consist  of  a^Kty  thousand  families ;  but,  sup- 
poaing  such  a  census  to  have  been  made,  it  must, 
have  f^Len  much,  uoder  the  real  numbers,  as 
many  persons,  of  the  shepherds  especially,  must 
have  been  overlooked.  The  Dooraunees  have 
certainly  been  in  a  -flourishing  situation  since 
that  time,  and  their  circumstances  have  been 
Tciy  favourable  to  the  increase  of  their  po|Hd»-; 
tion ;  80  that  the  number  of  100,000  fancies 
must  now  be  considered  as  within  bounds. 

The  government  of  the  Dooraunees  difi^ 
widely  from  that  of  the  republican  tribes  I  have 
already  described,  though  it  is  evident  that  it 

.    has  originally  been  framed  on  the  same  model. 
The  difference  seems  chiefly  to  be  occasioned 

.  by  the  more  immediate  connection  of  the  Doo-r- 
raunees  with  the  King,  and  by  the  military 
'  tenure  on  which  they  hold  their  lands.  The 
King  is  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
this  circumstance  derives  peculiar  importance 
from  the  veneration  in  which  the  Dooraunees 
hold  the  house  of  Suddozye.  He  is  also  their 
military  commander,  and  that  more  effectually 
than  is  the  case  in  the  other  tribes.  With  these 
last,  the  military  service  wliich  they  owe  to  the 
crown  is  an  innovation,  introduced  after  they 
b&d  occupied  their  lands,  which  they  had;  con- 
quered or  brought  under  cultivation  withmit  aid 
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Irom  say  eztertial  power,  and  without  an  ae- 
knclwIeclgra«nt-of  d^endence  cm  any  superior : 
but  the  lands  of  the  Dooraunees  were  actoallj 
given  to  them  on  cMiditioiL'of  military  service, 
snd  the  principal  fbundEltion  of  their  right  to  llie 
pOBBessioD  is  a,  grant  of  the  King.  The  whole 
of.  their  own  country  had  been  conqoered  by 
Naudir  Shauh,  and  part  of  it  was  restored,  with 
a  large  portion  of  that  of  the  Ghiljies,  on  the 
express  condition,  that  they  should  furnish  a 
horseman  for  every  plough  ;  and  the  perform- 
ance of  tins  engagement  to  the  Persian  monardi 
has  ever  since  been  exacted  by  the  Afgfaaun 
dynasty  which  has  succeeded  to  his  rights  and 
pretensions. 

The  officers  of  the  horse  t^us  raised  are  the 
civil  magistrates  of  the  country  allotted  to  main- 
tain them  *,  and  this  system  is  reconciled  to  that. 

,  *  So  far  the  ayatetn  reeembleB  that  adopted  by  the  empe- 
ror  for  his  Hungarian  frontier,  and  thus  deacribed  by  Mr. 
Toimson :  *'  This  long  tract  of  land  which  surrounds  Hun^ 
"  g&ry  on  the  south  and  on  the  east,  has  about  52O,(K}0  inha* 
f  bitants,  the  fifth  part  of  which  is  military.  It  iii  dividtid 
'  •'  into  five  principal  divisions,  as  those  of  ^e  Banat,  of 
*'  Croatia,  ofDalmatia,  ofSclavonia,  and  of  Transylvania : 
'*  these  are  again  divided  into  provinces  or  regimental 
**  districts,  and  these  into  companies.  As  this  is  quite  a 
*'  military  government,  there  .are  no  civil  magistrates;  but 
'<  railttary  ones:  a  regimental  district  maybe  considered  as 
"  a  country,  and  it  has,  instead  of  a  lord  lieutenant,  A  cb^ 
"  lonel;  and  a  district,  of  a  company,  whiclijnay  b^  ctfaa^ 
"  dered  as  a  processus,  instead  of  a  judex  nobiliuia,  « 
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of  the  Oolooss  government,  by  making  thd 
mititaiy  divisiooa  correspond  to  those  a€  'the 
tribe,  and  by  muntaining  all  the  relations  of  the 
heraditary  chiefs ;  thus  the  head  c^  a  clan  coin- 
Duuids  the  troops  which  it  furnishes,  and  the 
subordinate  officers  are  the  MuUiks  and  Mu^in 
of  khails  and  subdivisions  und^  him,  each  conn 


"  captain ;  and  bo  likewise  with  the  iaferior  offic«n,  IrIw 
"  supply  the  places  of  inferior  civil  magistrates."  Thispl&n, 
howerer,  was  adopted  by  the  Hungarian  government  as  ft 
check  to  tfa«  encroacbmento  of  the  Turks.  Its  object  wM 
to  wCure  the  lealous  eervicB  of  a  warlike  body  pMticulM^ 
interested  in  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  That  of  the  Doc^ 
raunee  government,  on  the  contrary,  was  merely  taken  np 
as  a  convenient  way  of  paying  part  of  the  army  for  genera] 
aervice.  For  these  reasons^  the  govemment  of  Hm^sry  is 
strict  in  providing  for  the  actual  residence  of  every  holder  of 
land:  it  also  provides  for  the  actual  service  of  the  holder's 
■ons,  and  it  forbids  the  transfer  of  the  land  without  express 
pennission.  The  DoOraunee  government,  on  the  contrary, 
■hews  no  anxiety  on  any  of  these  heads,  which  It  leaves  to 
the  discretion  of  individuals.  Residence  is  no  object,  and 
transfer  does  not  signify,  where  all  the  population  is  milibuj, 
Ijiidwbere  there  is  none  of  that  discipline  which  renders  it  s* 
de^isl)le  to  retain  an  old  soldier.  The  government  by  tribes 
'Smoog  the  Doorauoees,  constitutes  the  principal  contrast 
between  them  .  and  the  land-holders  on  the  Hungariaa 
ftonder  ;  and,  even  with  them,  the  character  of  an  offico'  is 
not  quite  sunk  in  that  of  a  head  of  a  tnbe.  The  heatb  of 
Dooraunee  clans  are  called  by  the  military  title  of  Sifdar 
(general)i  while  those  of  the  other  tribes  have  that  of  Ktwn 
(ehieftun):  the  former  referring  to  their  rank  in  (be  Kiitg*' 
amf  ,  ami  tbft  latter  to  tbor  hereditary  relatiiHi  to  .th^  tgbt. 
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Handing  the  cratingeDt  *^  kk  own  portion  erf" 
tbe  Oolooss. 

It  ia  obvioiu  that  this  militaiy  command  mutt 
render  the  power  of  the  Sirdars  greater  than 
that  of  the  chiefs  of  other  tribei.  and  tiwti 
authority  is  iurtfaer  str»igtb«ied  by  the  wealth 
and  splendour  whi^  they  derive  from  the  situ* 
ations  about  the  court,  where  all  great  offices 
are  in  the  hands  of  Dooraunees.  As  these 
advantages  are  conferred  by  the  King,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  Sirdars  would  be  kept  by 
them  in  a  state  of  entire  subservience  to  die 
goveniment ;  and  this  ia  rendered  the  more  na> 
tural,  as  the  people  hold  their  lands  directly  of 
the  crown,  and  consequently  have  not  that 
dependence  on  their  chiefs  which  charactetited 
the  feodal  system.  The  independence  of  the 
Sihlars  is,  however,  maintained  by  the  influence 
over  their  clans,  which  they  derive  from  their 
birUi,  and  from  the  patriarchal  institutions  trf* 
the  Afghaun  tribes.  This  is  at  once  sufficient 
to  establish  their  importance,  for  the  dynasty  i^ 
Suddozye  is  mainly  upheld  by  the  DoorauQecs; 
and  the  crown  would  be  transferred  without  a 
struggle  from  one  member  of  it  to  another  by  a 
gei^al  combination  of  that  tribe }  consequently 
the  King  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
the  good  will  of  the.Dooraunee  chie&,  and  is 
obli^d  to  concUiate  that  order  by  bestowing  on 
it  a  large  portion  o£  power  and  honour,  though 
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in  re^il^'  he  views  it  with  je^ousy,  and  is  con- 
tinually employed  in  indirect  attempts  to  under- 
mine it.  The  powers  of  the  parties  are  pretty 
nearly  balanced.  In  disputed  successions,  the 
chief  may  often  lead  his  clan  to.  the  candidate 
for  whom  he  is  best  disposed,  yet  no  Door»inee 
clan  has  ever  risen  against  the  family  of  Suddo- 
zye  on  account  of  the  personal  injuries  or  dis- 
gust of  its  Sirdar :  on  the  other  hand,  thou^ 
the  King  has  been  known  to  exercise  the  power- 
of  nominating  men  not  descended  &om  the 
head  family  to  be  Sirdars,  and  even  of  appoint- 
ing a. man  of  one  clan  to  be  Sirdar  of  another  j; 
yet  in  these  cases  he  seems  to  have  pushed  his 
authority  further  than  the  Dooraunees  were 
willing  to  submit  to :  chiefs,  so  appointed,  were 
obeyed  with  reluctance,  and  the  clan  waited 
impatiently  for  a  rebellion  headed  by  a  Suddo- 
zye,  to  throw  off  their  new  chief,  and  the  King 
who  appointed  him,  and  to  receive  their  here- 
ditary Khaun  with  open  arms.  The  clans  near 
Gandahar  probably  look  up  most  to  the  King, 
while  those  who  inhabit  remote  and  unfre- 
quented countries  (as  the  Noorzyes  and  the 
Atchikzyes),  are  more  attached  to  their  Sirdars. 
Even  in  those  tribes,  the  Sirdar  derives  a  great 
part  of  his  power  from  the  King;  but  he  exer- 
<;ises,it  subject  to  less  control,  than  the  chiefs  of 
tribes,  near,  the,  royal  residence,  and  he  is,  less 
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^  to  be  f^psetj,  ot  ^et  aside,  by  the  imme- 
diate intervention  of  the  sovemgn. 

The  effect  of  this  competitwn  is  highly  favour- 
^e  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  both  to  the  King  and  the 
nobles  to  obtain  popularity  j  and,  consequently, 
although  particular  circuthstancea  have  invested 
the  government  of  the  Dooraunees  with  powers 
unknown  to  those  of  other  Uibes,  yet  therg  are 
few  communities  where  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  tiie  governed  are  more  attended  to.  Amobg 
oth^r  privileges,  they  are  exempt  from  all  pay- 
ment o£  revenuBj  itself  -the  ^reat  source  6f  op- 
pression in  Asiatic  nations.  No  troops  ar^ 
allo^edto  maraud  in  their  lands,  or  indeed  in 
any  part,  of  Afghaun  Khorassaun.  The  only 
shape  in  which  they  feel  the  government,  is  in 
.its  demands  for  the  service  of  their  lixed  con- 
tingent <^  troops,  and  in  its  -interpositioii  to 
preserve -the  public  peace,  by  which  they  are 
tbenaaelv^s  the  principal  gainers. 
.  Bach  of  the  gseat  claiis  of  the  Dooraunees  ii 
gbverneil  by  a  Sirdar,  chosen  by  the  King  out 
of  the  head  family^  The  subdivisions  are  Under 
Kbaifris  'i^piointed  out  of-  their  head  families  by 
the  Sirdars;  and-theMulliksandMushirsof  the 
at^.sdaeUerdivinons'are,  in  most  cases,  elected 
feota  the  proper  ^families  by  the  people,  subject 
to  the  Sirdar's  approval ;  but  in  others,  appoint- 
ed by  Ae  Sirdar^  vidi'some  regard  to  the  wishes 
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of  the  peopple.  When  diflbrent  Bubcevirions  liv« 
in  one  village,  ^bey  have  s^>Brate  quarters,  and' 
each  lives  undw  its  own  Mutlik  or  Mushir ;  but 
none  of  the  dissensions  between  quarters,  which 
bttve  been  shewn  to  rage  among  the  Eusofzye^ 
are  ever  known  here,  and  all  live  in  harmony, 
like  people  of  one  famHj. 

The  powers  of  the  various  chiefs  among  die 
pooraunees,  though  very  eflBcient  as  far  as  they 
go,  are  simple,  and  the  occasion  tor  exerdsing 
them  is  limited,  compared  to  those  of  tribes 
more  independent  on  the  King.  There  are  nd 
wars  with  other  tribes,  nor  disputes  between 
clans  of  the  same  tribe,  in  which  the  chiefs  can 
shew  their  impbrtance  by  directing  the  oper-^ 
atioQS  of  their  people ;  nor  have  their  clans  any 
of  those  subjects  for  consultation  and  debate,  in 
which  the  chiefs  of  independent  tribes  display 
their  policy  and  their  inSuence.  The  general 
tranquiiyty  is  secured  by  the  King's  govon- 
ment,  and  the  duties  of  the  %rdars  and  Kbaons 
^re  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes  be- 
tween tndinduals.  When  these  cannot  be  made 
up  by  the  mediatum  of  the  elders,  they  af8 
l^ught  before  the  Jeeiga  by  the  MuUik,  and 
i|0  decrees  are,  if  necessary,  supp<»ted  by  the 
9itdat.  MuUiks  of  other  quarters,  and  evelt 
<^  Other  villages^  sometimes  assist  at' thwi 
Jeergas, 

Though  the apirk  oi  rerengefor blooid  i»  no 
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few  ftlt  here  than'ehvw&ere,  jet  retaiiatiob  k 
much  repressed  by  the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Dooraunees,  however,  never  put  a. 
man  to  death  for  kilting  another  in  expiation  cf 
a  murder  previously  committed;  as  long  as  th« 
murders  on  both  sides  are  equal,  they  think 
natural  justice  satisfied,  though  they  banish  the 
second  murderer,  to  preserve  the  quiet  of  their 
e^ni  society.  If  the  offended  party  complaiiu 
to  the  Sirdar,  or  if  he  hears  of  a  murder  codij- 
mitted,'  he  first  endeavours  to  bring  aboDt  a 
comproinise,  by  o&ring  the  Kfaoon  Behau,  or 
price  of  blood ;  but  if  the  injured  party  is 
inexorable,  the  Sirdar  lays  the  idiiir  before  thif 
fijng,  \th6  orders  the  Cauzy  to  try  it ;  and>  if 
die  criminal  is  convicted,  ^ves  him  up  to  b« 
executed  by  th^  relations^  of  the  deceased.  This 
last  mod^  of  adjustment  through  the  Sirdar,  is 
the  most  usual  near  towns,  and  in  civilised  pjirU 
of  "the  country.  Private  revenge  prevails  most 
ki  the  camps  of  ^lepherds^  who  wander  in  the 
hills  knd  desarts,  remote  from  all  seats  of  antho' 
rity  and  of  justice. ;  but  e«eti  these  disputes  s^ 
dom  go  beyond  r^ulior  encountnv  with  sticks 
and  stones;  and  throughout  alt  the  Doonmnees; 
Vtobd  is  8«tarcely  ever  shed  in'domesUc  quurelij 
it  is  looked  on  as  flagitious  to  draw  on  a  countay- 
man ;  and  a.1i!adition  even  exists  of  an  oath  im- 
pMcd  oa  the^«ople  of  the  tribe  by  the  Suddozyes 
«f  ancieirt  daySr  wltioh  bound  tbem  for  iever  to 
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sbfttotB -i&am  the  U3e.c^  svdrda  in  diapaiefl'aaieng 
themsdves.  ■ 

Civil  disputes  are  either  settled  by  the  elders 
of  the  village,  and  the  triends  of  the  parties,  by 
the  arbitration  of  Moollahs ;  or  by  the  decision 
of  the  nearest  Gauzy.  When  the  Sirdar  w  otfaar 
chief  is  absent  from  the  tribe,  his  duties  are  per-» 
fcmned  by  a  Naib,  or  deputy,  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing, generally  a  brother  or  a  son,  but  always  a 
near  relation.  When  the  King  i&  not  in  the 
Dooraunee  country,  his  place  is  supplied  by  the 
prince  who  has  the  government  qf  Gandahar. 
.  I'  have  mentioned  that  the  Dooratinees  are 
partly  pastoral,  and' partly  agricultural;  this,  of 
cou^e,  makes  a  difference  in  the  habits  and 
manner  of  life  of  different  parts  of  the  tribe. 
I  shall  first  describe  those  who  live  in  village 
takuig  my  observations  generally  from  the  neigh- 
bouz^itood  of  Gandahar. 

It  isacfHnmon  form  of  the  Doorautiee  villages, 
to  have  four  streets  leading  into'  a  square  in  the 
Qe^tre.  There  is  sometimes  a  pond,  and  always 
3ome  trees  in  this  space,  and  it  is  here  Hiai'die 
yAUng  men  assemble  in  the  evenings  to  pursue 
tfa^ 'Sport3,  while  the  old  men  look  on,  and 
talk:'Over  the  exploits  of  their -youth,  or'th^ 
{tfesent  ^»re8  and  occups^ons. 

I^e  houses  are  constructed  of  brick,  burnt-tir 
uobu^t^  uid  cemented  with  mud,  mixed  with 
chopt  straw.     Tbie  icKtk  are' sometimes-  terracea 
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l«id  on  iieatais;'  but  fiir  iaore.fiiequentl}^  are  cooif 
iMsM'of -three  or  four  low  dopiesiof  Ivicfc  jo>^ 
iog  to  one  anoth^.  An  opening  19  left  .in  die 
centre  .of  one.  of  the  domes,  and  :over  itisi^ 
chimney  made  of  utiles,  to  keep,  out,  the  rain. 
This,  sort  of  fToof  is  ■  recwmnebded'  by  jts  re- 
quiring ;no  wood  for.  ratters,  a  great  considex-: 
atioo  in  a  .country  where  timber  , is  so  :3carde. 
Most  dwelling  .hous^  have  but  one  room,  about 
twenty  feet  long, and  twelve  broad.  > 

f  There  are  two  or  three,  out-houses  adjoiiung 
to  the  .'dwellipg^house,  built  exactly  in  thesante 
manner,:  and-desigiiedfor  the'sheep.and  cattle* 
for:the,hay,' straw,  grain,  firewood,  and;imple- 
ments.of  husbandry.  Most.- houses  have, a  littte 
court-yard  in  ftont  of  the  door,  where  the  family 
often  sit  when  the  weather  is  hot.  The  room  is 
spread  with ;  Gullee'ms  •,  over  which  are  some 
iielts.for  sitting  on.  The  vilkt^  are  generally 
surrounded  with  orchards,  containing  all  the 
fruit"  tre£3  of  Europe,-  and  round  thetn!  are 
sicatte^d  a- few  muUierry  trees,  poplars,  planes, 
or  otherrtrees;  of-which  the  commoi^est  are '! one 
caHed:Marandye,'  and  another .  tree^  with  broad 
leaves,  called  Puira. 

.:  Tbeshdps  in-,the,I>ooraunee  villages  are  gefie- 
ftffly;  very/few,  and  are  never;  kept  by  Afghauas. 

*  A  kind  of  woollen  car|fet  without  nap,  g^ierally  striped 
,iiRUh  iUfier«nt:  Bhades.of;r«4>'^orrwi^  red  and  some  olfaer 
colour.  .-      ■  - 
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For  ioiiJiDce,  in  the  viUa^  of  BuUedee,  neaat 
CandafasT,  which  consisti  of  about  two  hundred 
houses,  there  are  three  shops,  where  grain,  sugar, 
and  other  eatables  are  sold ;  one  ihiit  shop ;  and 
one  shop  where  knives,  scissars,  combs,  lo^ng- 
glasses,  and  such  articles  are  to  be  had.  There 
is  a  carpenter  almost  in  every  village,  as  well  as 
a  blacksmith,  »id-  sometimes  a  weaver  or  two  ; 
Che  nearer  to  the  city,  the  fewer  are  the  artizans. 
Cloths  are  made  by  the  women,  who  sometimes 
also  weave  blankets.  There  is  at  least  one 
mosque  in  every  Dooraunee  village,  and  often 
more ;  the  Moolhih  who  reads  prayers  in  it,  re> 
ceives  a  portion  of  grain  from  every  man  in  the 
village,  besides  what  he  earns  hy  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read. 

In  most  villages,  and  generally  in  the  square 
(where  there  is  one),  is  a  public  apartment,  where 
all  thf)  men  of  the  village  assemble  to  converse 
and  amuse  themselves. 

The  chief  occupation  of  all  the  villagers  is 
agriculture.  They  sow  their  great  harvest  (whtdi 
is  of  wheat,  barley,  and  some  other  grains)  in 
November,  and  reap  it  early  in  June  ;  anctfhet 
harvest,  chiefly  of  pulse,  is  then  sown,  and  is 
T^ped  in  the  end  of  September.  Melons,  cu- 
cumbers, &c.  are  also  sown  in  June,  and  the 
artificial  grasses  in  spring ;  all  is  irrigated.  * 

*  Hk  seasons  vary  wilb  the  ntuation  of  the  lauds,  tboti 
I  buys  meationed  refer  to  Candahar. 
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TTieir  stock  is  chiefly  bullocks  for  agriculture, 
of  which  every  family  has  three  or  four  pairj 
most  men  have  sheep  which  supply  them  with 
mutton,  miik,  and  wool ;  they  have  also  some 
cows  for  milk.  The  sheep  are  driven  to  ihe  hills 
or  wastes  in  the  lAoming,  and  return  at  night. 
Some  who  are  more  given  up  to  pasturage,  go 
out  in  summer  with  their  flocks  to  the  hills, 
where  they  live  in  tents ;  in  winter  they  lind 
abundance  of  herbage  in  the  plains.  The  beasts 
of  burden  most  used  are.  asses,  but  camels  are 
always  used  for  long  journeys,  and  many  are 
kept  to  be  hired  out  to  merchants.  Horses  and 
mules  are  also  bred,  particularly  in  the  country 
of  the  Iskhaukzyes. 

The  better  sort  of  Dooraunees  have  their  l^da 
cultivated  by  Buzgurs,  by  hired  labourers,  or 
by  slaves.  They  act  themselves  as  superintend* 
ants,  often  putting  their  hand  to  any  work  where 
they  are  wanted,  like  middling  fanners  in  £ng4 
land.  The  poorer  Dooraunees  are  oflen  Buz- 
gura,  but  seldom  labourers,  that  employment 
falling  chiefly  to  the  Taujiks,  or  to  the  Afghaun 
Humsauyehs. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  husbandmen  live  in 
tents,  which  are  either  of  black  blanket,  as 
will  be  soon  described,  or  of  thick  black  felt, 
supported  by  twigs  twisted  together,  and  bent 
over,  so  as  to  form  an  arch.  The  agricultural 
families,  who  live  in  tents,  do  not  move  beyond 
K  2 
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their  own  lands,  and  thai  only  fot  the:bcii6fit 
of  a  clean,  spot  or  to  be  near  the  part'  of  the 
grounds  where  the  cultivation  of  the  season  is 
chiefly  carried  on.       ,  ,  -  t 

'  Almost '  every  village  siirrounds,  or  jo'ins  to,- 
the  castle  of  a  Khaun.  These  castles  are  encon-, 
passed  by:  a  wall  c^  no  strength,  and  generally 
intended  indre  for  privacy  than  defence.  They, 
however,  have  sometimes  round  towers  at  tJie 
comers }'  and,  when  inhabited  by  great  "lords, 
they  sometimes  mount  swivels  on  the  waits,  and 
have  a  small  garrison,  besides  the  relations  and 
immediate  retinue  of  the  Khaun,  who>  in  gene- 
ral, are  their  only  inhabitants.  Th'ey  are  built 
in  a  square,  the  inside  of  which,  is  lined  with 
buildings':  dn  one  side  is  the  great'  hall,  and 
other  aparfmients  of  the  Khaun,  on  the  others 
are  lodgings  for  his  relations,  his  servants  and 
dependants,  store-houses'  for  his  property,  and 
stabling  for  his^horses.  The  open  space  in  the 
centre-  is  usually  a  mere  bare  court-yard,  but, .  in 
some  instances,  it  cont&ins  a  Httle  garden^  ,The 
principal  gardens  are  '  always  on  the  outside  of 
the  castle,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds  of  hoirses 
or  cainels,  which  belong  to.the  Khaun,  are  kept 
at  distant  pastures,  and  attended  by  serviuits 
who  Hve'in  tents. . 

„  At  one  ,of  the  gates  of  evray  castle,  .is  a  Meh- 
maunkhauneh,;  or  house  of  guests,  where-tra- 
vellers  are  entertained,  and  where  the  peopie  of 
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the  village  of^n  come,  to  talk  vith  the  stmngent, 
and,hear  the  news. 

-  The  KhouD's  apartments  are  furnished  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  country ;  and  though* 
as  -may  be  expected,  the  poorer  Khauns  live  in 
great  simplicity,  yet  the  richer  have  rooms 
painted  witii  various  patterns,  and  spread  with 
fine  carpets  and  fdts. 

t  The  Khauns  themselves  (I  here  speak  of  the 
common  riin  of  Khauns  over  the  country)  ap- 
pear to  be  sober,  decent,  moderate  men,  who, 
though  very  plain,  have  still  horses  and  servants,' 
and  axe  superior  to  the  common  DoorauneeS 
in  dress  and  manners.  They  are  generally  an 
industrious  and  respectable  set  of  men,  attached 
to  agriculture,  and  anxious  to,  improve  their 
lands,  treatii^  their  .  inferiors  with  ■  mildness 
and  good-will,  and  regarded  by  them  with  re- 
spect and  esteemv  . 

'  The  tiUe  of  Khaun  is  never  given  in  public 
documents,  but  to  the  nobles  who  hold  it  by 
the  King's  patent  ■,  butthe.courtesyof  the  coun- 
try gives  it  to  the  description  of  men  I  have 
been  mentioning  ;  as  the  title  of  Laird  (Lord) 
til  Scotland  is  given  to  a  class  of  coiintry  gmtl&^ 
men, -who,  in  their,  rank  in  society,  and  their 
relation  to  the  common  people,  bear  '■  no  slight 
resemblance  to  the  p^lty  Khauns  of  the  Doo- 


^B^ore-  I   quit  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
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poorauDees,  I  ought  to  say  aometfauig  of  the 
Taujiks,  and  other  pei^le,  not  belonging  to 
the  Uibe  who,  for  the  moat  part,  reside,  with 
this  class  of  the  community. 

The  Taujiks  bear  a  lai^  proportioD  to  the 
Doorauoees  themselves. 

,  Neitho*  they  nor  the  Afghauo  Humsai^ehs 
pay  any  tax,  or  are  subject  to  the  servitude  to 
which  the  Eua^^zyea  have  reduced  tlielr  Pakeers ; 
they  are  not  cooaidered  as  equals,  but  the  su- 
periority claimed  by  the  Dooraunees,  rests 
i;ather  on  their  more  noUe  descent,  aqd  supenor 
courage,  than  mi  any  legal  advantage  they  poa- 
aess  in.  the  society. 

-  The  Afghaun  Humsauyehs  mix  w^l  with  the 
Dooraunees,  and,  as  they  iieyer  coqi^  among 
tJiem  overburdened  with  property,  they.are  ia  a 
sitoatioB  rather  to  profit  by  their  hospitality, 
than  to  su0er  by  their  rapacity. 

The  pastoral  part  of  the  DoQnunee  p<^ulation 
is  chiefly  tio  be  found  in  the  hilly  tract  between 
Heraut  and  Seestaun,  and  io  the  waste  plaitis  of 
tiie  south.  The  people  to  the  soiith-^aHt  «f 
Qandahar  are'also  much  employed  in  pasUu^ig^. 
There  are  other  shepherds  in  many  of  the.  agd- 
cultural  parts  of  the  country,  as  there  .»e  ,hiw- 
baodmen  in  those  most  devoted  to  pasture.  . 
'  The  moviug  tribes  north  of  Candohar  roiaam 
in  the  plains  in  winter,  and  retire  to  the  biUs.in 
summer ;  those  south  of  Candahar  fiod  a  reAige 
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fff»m  the  heat  in  th«  bills  of  Toba;  but  th* 
greateit  emignats  are  the  tribes  beycmd  the 
Helmuod,  who  almost  muTersally  i«tire  to  Seeah- 
bund  and  Bauya^uz,  in  tbe  Paropanisan  moun- 
tains, before  the  middle  of  ^ng.  After  that 
period,  scarce  an  inhabitant  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  plains.  This  emigration  lasts  for  three 
or  four  months. 

A}1  the  shepherds,  with  the  exception  oi'thosa 
cm  the  Uppw  Uelmund,  live  in  Kizhdees  or 
black  tents,  which  it  is,  therefore,  necessaiy 
now  to  describe  more  particularly. 
,  The  Kizhdees  of  the  common  people  are  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  ieet  long,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  broadt  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  Tbey 
are  supported  by  a  row  of  poles,  generally  three 
HI  number,  and  are  pitched  like  common  tents, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  . 
cloth  which  forms  the  roof,  is  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  gnHind.  Tbis  space- is  closed  by  a 
curbun,  which  hangs  down  frbm  the  edge  of 
the  toot\  and  is  tied  to  tent  pins  driven  into  the 
ground  for  the  purpose.  They  are  composed  of 
coarse  black  camlet,  sometimes  single,  and  some- 
times double,  which  affi>rd3  excellent  shdter 
from  the  weatiier ;  the  threads  of  the  blanket 
swell  as  soon  as  th^  are  wetted,  so  that  its 
texture  naturally  cloae,  soon  becomes  impex^ 
vIqu^  to  rain. 

Tiie  tents  of  Khuuu,  and  of  people'  ingood 
X.  4 
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diicUnistaiices,  are  of  a  sajkerior  deecription  td 
tills,.'  being' iar^' enough  to  contain  anilfneroas 
assembly;  andkso  high,  iti  eamlj  to  admit  a'cun«l. 
•Many  oi'  the  Dooraiinees  Ime  their  tents  With 
^t;  which  makes  a  much  more  comfortable  re- 
sblencfe  in  winter,  and  the  floorsof  all  are  spread 
vith'  Gulleems  and  felts.  The -tents  of  the 
common  people  are  divided  by  a  ciirtain; '  into 
an  apartment  for  the  men  and  anpther -for  the 
-women;  and  the  poorest  Dooraiinees- have  'at 
least  one  other  tent  for  their  sheep.  Besides 
these,  the  poor  erect  temporary  htits  of  basket 
ntork,  plaitftered  with  mud,  for  their  sheep  ;  and 
some  of' the'  Hurosauyehs  themselves' inhabit 
^milar  dwellings.  .  A  common  Kizbdee  -  costs 
aboiit  two  tomauns,  or  tour  pounds  Sterling'. '-  ' 
,:-  The  camps  consist  of  from  ten-  to  fifty  tents ;  • 
oiie  hundred  is  a. number  very  unusually  large: 
They  pitch  in  one  .or  two  lines,  according 'td 
theii:  number,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground^ 
The.Mullik's  tent  is  in  the  middle  of 'the  line.' 
Tti  the^west  of  every  camp  is  a  space  marked 
out;  with  stones,  which  serves  for  a  mosque,  ^and 
at.  some  distance  there  is  often  a  tent  forgueste. 

A  large  camp  is  called  a  Kfaailt  and  a  sniaU 
oae-Kee}leie.  ..(..; 

iThe  above  is  their  order  of  encampnient  in- 
winter,  wbm'  thiey  pitch  their  camps  around  the 
castles  of  their  chiefs.  At  that  season  they  driv^ 
theiriflbclu  to  a  distance,  to  pastuie,  vaA  ^te  «ut 
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ifheit  green  £ar^e  with  h*y,  straw,  vine  leavetf, 
and  o^er  dry  fodder.  In  die  cold  parts  of  the 
foimtay/thcy:  often  tnist  almost  entirely  to  this 
sort  of  food,  and  tanich  plants  as  the  sheep  cftn 
'browse  on  among  the  snow.  The  greater  part 
of.  the  shejUierds  of  those  tracts,  however,  de> 
scend  into  the  plains  in  winter,  or  retire  into 
diettered  valleys,  and  feed  their  flocks  on  the 
sunny  sides  of  the  hills. 

<  In  spring,  when  grass  is  plenty  in  all  places, 
and  the  season  for  lambing  renders  it  inconve< 
nient  to  drive  the  flocks  far  frotti  home,  the 
^i^iherds  break  up  their  '  camps  and  disperse 
over  the  country,  pitching  by  twos  and  threesi 
'  wberever  they  meet  with  an  agreeable  spot 
Many  such  spots  are  found  in  the  beginiiing  of 
spring,  even  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  Dooraunee 
country;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  hills 
especially  affords  'inany  delightful  retreats  in 
sequestered  valleys,  or  in  green  meadows  On  th6 
borders  of  running  streams. 
1  The  del^t  with  which  the  Dooraunees  dwell 
on  the  description  of  the  .happy  days  spent  in 
these  situations,  and  the' regl'ets  which  are  ex- 
cited, by  the  reniembrahce  of  them,  when  id 
distMit  countries,  can  only  be  believed  by  those 
who-havd' seen  them;  while  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  speak  of  the  varieties  of  scenery 
through  which  they  pass,  and  of  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  spring,  is  sudi  as  -one  can 
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scarce  hear  from  so  unpdialied  a  peofde  without 
surprise. 

Though  t^tese  camps  are  so  smiJl,  and  situated 
in  euch  retired  8ituation^  we  must  not  suppoK 
that  their  inhabitants  live  in  solitude.  Many 
other  camps  are  within  reach,  and  the  people 
belonging  to  therii  often  meet  to  hiint,  by 
chance  or  by  appointment.  Sheep-shearing  feasts 
and  ordinary  entertainments  also  bring  m«i  o£ 
di&rent  camps  together ;  and  they  are  besides 
o&sai  amused  by  the  arrival  of  an  itinerant 
tradesmaoi  a  wandering  ballad-singer,  or  a 
traveller  who  avails  himself  of  their  known 
hqifiitalily. 

This  sort  of  life  is  perhaps  seen  in  most  per^ 
fecUon  in  the  summer  of  Toba,  which  belongs 
to  the  Atchikzyes.  That  extensive  district  is 
[tiversified  and  well-wooded.  The  grass  is  ex.* 
f:ellent  and  abundant,  and  is  mixed  with  a  pro- 
vision, of  flowers :  and  the  cUmate  is  so  mild 
as  scarcely  to  render  shelter  necessaly  either  by 
night  or  day.  This  agreeable  country  is  covered 
ki  summer  with  camps  of  Dooraune«s  and  Te- 
reens,  who  all  live  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
yisitutg  at  each  other's  camps,  and  tniAing  ire- 
^ueiithuntiug  parties  together.  They<^n  invite 
each  other  to  dinner  at  their  camps*  where  the 
•trcmgers  repair  in  their  best  cloUies,  and  are  re- 
ceived with  more  cereinopy  and  attention  than 
}8  usual  in  ^e  more  familiar  intercourse  of  immcr 
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^te  n^igl^bciurs.  Oo  these  occbsIdqs,  com- 
pauies  of  twelve  or  fifteen  assemble  to  dine  in 
tbfi  ogen  air,  pass  the  evening  with  part  of  the 
uif^t  in  frames,  dancing,  and  songs,  and  aepa- 
Tf^te  withoot  any  of  the  debauchery  and  conacf 
quont  brawls  which  so  often  disturb  the  tneni- 
ment  of  the  common  pet^le  in  other  countrira. 
Their  fare  at  that  period  is  luxiuiouB  to  their 
^ute :  lamb  is  inseast^  andcogroot  *,  mauatt* 
our4s*  cream,  cheese,  butter,  and  every  thii^ 
that  is  produced  from  milk,  axe  jn  abunduioe. 
Thus  they  pass  the  summer ;  at  last  wioteri^ 
proftches,  snow  beg^s  to  fall  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  and  the  shepherds  disperse  to  their  distant 
countries,  to  Urghessaun,  to  Fiaheen,  to  Rabaut» 
fWd  to  the  borders  of  the  desart 

Yet  this  peaceful  and  sociaUe  dispontimi 
must  not  be  imagined  to  animate  the  pastoral 
tribes  on  all  occasions :  those  who  inhabit  the 
frontier  towards  Persia  and  Belochistaun,  are 
fi^ce  and  active  in  their  border  wars.  Bventfae 
Atchikzyes,  whose  country  is  the  scene  of  the 
teanquil  and  simple  life  I  have  been  describing, 
^re  the  most  warlike,  and  by  &r  the  most  pre- 
datory of  the  Doorannee  tribe.  This  mayfieom 
iliooQ3ij^Dt»  but  it  is  fay  no  means  the  &st  is* 

*  The  hardened  curd  already  described. 
-    f  A  B«rt  of  soft   curd)  which  is  slightly  acid,  but  very 
agicMble  to  tfcs  taste.    Itis  called  dhye  in  India,  and  youit 
in  Turk^.  y 
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stance  of -the  union  of  a  ptedatory  and  martial 
spirit  with  the  innocence  of  a  pastOTal  life,  -and 
«ven  with  a  great  d^ee-  of  sensibility -to  tbe 
charms  of  romantic  scenery  and  of  social  enjoy- 
ment. All  Greece,  in  tlie  age. of  Homer,  fur- 
nished examples  (^  the  same  apparent  incoiw 
HBtency,  The  Scottish  border,  in  modern  times, 
ix>re  the  -same  character,  and  the  sOTigs  c^  its 
inhabitants,  alternately  exult  in  the  pillage  and 
tiBVoc  of  a  foray,  and  breathe  the  soflest  and  ten- 
derest  sentiments  of  love  and  purity.  Even  tli« 
•Arcadians  themselves,  from  whom  we  draw  -all 
our  notions  of  the  golden  age  of  shepherds,  were 
a  warlike  race,  and  it  was  the  mutual  depredations 
of  the  little -cantons  into  which  Arcadia -wag 
divided,  that  at  length  drove  her  shepherds  from 
their  -flocks  and  mountains  to  the  safety  of  walled 
iowns.*  -'■■}■ 

-.  To  return  to  the  composition  of  Dooraunee 
camps;  each  camp  is  composed  of  men  of  one 
family,  but  there  are  in  each  a  number  of  Hum- 
sauyehs,  chiefly  Caukers  and  Ghiljles.  They 
have -sometimes  Taujiks,  and  more  frequenUy 
^mauks,  among  them,  who  work  as  smiths, 
carpenters,  and  (metayers)  buzgurs.  The  ex- 
istence (^theseJast  in  the  can^  may  seemsm:- 


<,  *.  t  hope  I  .shall  not  be  understood  to  represent  the  Af- 
ghauns,  .u^  at  all  resembling  the  Arcadiuu  of  Fmtonl 
PoeWy. 
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prising;  but  all  the  moving  honiea  of  DiHxrau<; 
nees  cultivate  a  litUe  ground,  and  thciy  leave,  the 
charge  of  it  to  their  buzgurs  while  they  are 
absesDt  from'  their  own  country.  They  even 
cany  on  a  little  husbandry  at  their  eilauks  or 
aammer  stations,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  go 
much  beyond  raising  melons  ani^a  very  smaU 
quantity  of  grain. 

'  They  all  give  a  share  of  the  increase  of  their 
flocks  to  theperson  in  whose  lands  they  encamp 
while  out  of  their  own  country. 
f  Far  the  greatest  part  of  their  flocks  consist  in 
sheep.  '  They  also  keep  goats,  the  numbers  of 
■which  :are  great  or  small  in' proportion  to  the 
^eep;  as. the  country  is  mere  or  less  hilly.  Ii^ 
some  parts,'  one  third  of  the  flock  is  composed 
of  goats,  in  others  they  only  keep  a  few  goats  tQ 
lead  the  sheep  in  grazing.  Those  near  the 
desartt.and  those  in  easy  circumstances,  have 
.camels 'on  which -they  carry  their  tents  and 
baggage :  they  sell  the  m^es  and  retain  the 
'females  ~  for  breeding.  The  poor  use  bullocks 
and  asses.  .Almost  every  man  ha;;  a. horsey 
jindagreat  oumber  of  them  keep  greyhounds. 
'The  fnenhave  very  little  emplo}'ment:  one  man, 
or  ttfo  at  most,  are  enough  to  take  care  of  all 
-the.'sheepof  a  camp,  and  even  this  isofleh  done 
by -^ 'shepherd  hired  from  among  the  Hum- 
8«uy^s.    Their  little  cultivation  is  carried  tm 
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by  Buzgun,  who  are  generally  HuiniiwydM 
iiso.  Hieir  busiest  time  is  in  spring:  the  flocks 
are  then  sent  out  to  feed  at  night,  and  require 
twice  the  usuai  number  of  shepherds :  it  is  then 
also  that  they  have  their  lambs  to  take  care  of,  and 
thfeir  sheep  to  shears  but  these  labours  are  of  no 
long  duration.  Hiey  shear  "the  sheep  agsun  in 
the  end  of  autumn.  During  their  muchea, 
which  never  exceed  five  or  six  miles,  they  have 
their  cattle  to  load  and  drive,  and  tlieir  tents  to 
pitch ;  but  all  in-door  work  is  done  by  the 
women,  who  also  make  their  clothe^  and  oilen 
weave  their  giUleems,  the  camlet  for  their  tents, 
and  a  showy  kind  of  rug  which  they  use  tx 
covering  horses.  Most  of  vtheir  caps,  boots,  &c. 
&c.  are  purcbased  in  the  towns,  whither  |ome 
of  the  shepherds  repair  occasionally  to  sell 
their  croot  and  clarified  butter,  their  felts  and 
blankets,  and  their  lambs  and  he-camels. 

Having  detailed  the  points  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  villages  and  those  of  campS  diSkr 
from  each  other,  I  resume  the  description  oi 
those  which  they  have  in  common. 

I^e  people  about  towns,  most  of  those  in 
villages,  and  all  those  of  the  shepherds  who  are 
in  easy  circumstances,  wear  a  dress  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  Persia ;  which,  though  not  very 
convenient,  is  remarkably  decorous,  and  wit6 
the  addition-  of  a  beard,  gives  an  appearance  ci' 
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gravity  snd  respectability  to  the  lowest  of  the 
common  people.  *     See  Plate  VIII. 


* .  It  consists  of  a  cotton  shirt,  over  which  is  a  tunic  siUii^ 
close  to  the  bod}' ;  with  skirts  reaching  half  .way  dowo  the 
leg,  which  come  quite  round  and  cross  each  other  in  front. 
I'his  is  called  the  ulkhaulik.  It  is  generally  made  of  chintz, 
and  that  of  Masulipatam,  which  comes  from.  India  by  the 
eircuitoas  channel  of  Persia,  is  most  admired:  over  this  ii 
8  tunic  called  the  kubba,  shaped  very  like  the  ethei,  and 
rither  made  of  a  coarse  iKOwn  woollen  cloth,  or  of  a  very 
strong  cloth .  made  of  cottra,  and  called  kudduck.  This 
upper  gutaent  is  sometimes  of  a  bright  colonr,  but  geo^ 
rally  dark,,  and  bottle  green  is  the  commojieBt  colour.  It  is 
ded  across  the  breast,  but  the  strings  are  concealed,  and 
ft  row  of  covered  silk  buttons  runs  down  one  side  of  the 
front  with  a  row  of  silk  loops  on  the  ot^er,  though  at  mucli 
too,great  a  distance  to  button..  The  sleeves  are  closed  wJt^ 
a  long  row  of  buttons  and  loops  which  run  up  the  inside  of  the  . 
arm.  They  wear  wide  colouied  trowsera  of  silk  or  cotton, 
short  stockings  in  winter,  and  Persian  shoes,  which  are  round 
and  broad  at  the  toes  and  narrow  towards  the  heels:  th^ 
ore  shod  with  iron  like  German  boots;  and  the  inner  part,  oo 
which  the  heel  rests,  has  a  piece  of  wood  to  fit  it,  covered 
with  a  thin  plate  of  ivory,  in  which  some  figures  are  inlaid  ia 
black.  The  shoes  are  made  of  brown  leather  well  tanned. 
.  The  head-dress  is  a  cap,  about  six  indies  higli,  made  vT 
dutlted  silk  or  chintz :  there  are  two  ways  of  making  this 
cap,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  Plate  II.  and  the  other 
in  Plate  VIII, 

A  loongee  or  a  coarse  shawl  is  always  worn  round  dis 
waist  as  a  girdle,  and  the  old  men  often  twist  another 
loongee  round  their  caps  like  a  turban. 

Many  people  of  the  lower  <»der  wear  the  ulkhaulik  or 
under  tunic  only,  without  the  cubba,  and  all  wear  a  cloak 
over  the  rest  of  their  dress :  in  simimer  it  is  made  o(  Sora^ 
light  Cloth,  and  in  wmter  of  sbe^-skio  or  felt. 
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'  The  poorer  Doorttunees,  pfuticularly  viiunlg 
the  shepherds,  wear  the  -vide  shirt  and  mantie 
represented  in  Plate  (11.) 

The  poor  only  change  their  clothes  on  ^- 
days,  and  often  only  every  other  Friday;  but 
they  bathe  once  a  week  at  least,  and  .their' 
prayers  require  them  to  wash  their  faces,  beards* 
hands,  and  arms,  many  times  in  the  course  of 
every  day.  '  .'.'"'[ 

-The  little  Khauns  over  the  country-wear  the 
Persian  dress,  their  cubbas  or  coats  are  made  of 
silk,  sattin,  or  a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton 
called  gurmsoot,  and  someUmes  of  brocade ;' 
and  they  all  wear  shawl  girdles,  and  a  shawl 
round  their  cap.  Hieir  cit&ks  also  are  of  broad 
cloth,  often  .red,  or  of  silk  of  different  colours.  " 

The  food  of  the  rich  is-  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  same  class  in  Persia,  &t,  highly-spiced 
pilaws,  various  kinds  of  ragouts,  and  joints  of 
meat  stewed  in  rich  sauces.  Most  Etyopean^ 
I  think,  would  relish  this  cookery ;  but  I  luune! 
lieud  the  mixture  of  sweet  things  with  all  sorte 
of  dishes  in  Persia  complained  of,  ^d  I  suppose 
the  same  objection  applies  here.  Their  drink  is 
sherbet^  which  is  made' of  various  fruits,  and  soine 
kinds  of  it  are  very  pleasant. 
.  The  food. (tf  the  common  people  is  bread, 
coMtMJt,  clarified  btitter,  and  occasionally  flesh 
f^d  cheese.    The  shepherds,  anii  the  villagers,'  ■ 
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in  spring,  alsouie  a  great  deal  of  cuirdft.  cheese', 
milk,  cream,  and  batter.  *  They  also  eat  vege- 
tables, and  a  great  deal  of  fruit.  Those;incamps 
only  get  melons,  but  the  settled  inhabitants^  have 
all  our  best  Ijiglish  fruits. 

The  shepherds  eat  much' more  butcher's  meat 
than  the  husbandmen  ^  even  these  have  it' occa- 
sionally, and  no  entertaibment  is  ever  given  iritii* 
out  flesh.  Mutton  is  the  kind  most  generally 
eaten.  They  eat  it  fresh  in  Burhmer,  but  in 
winter  they  have  a. sort  of  smoke-dried  fiesh, 
'  which  they  call  Laund,  or  Lundye.  They 
almost  universally  boil  their  meat,  and  make  a 
very  palatable  soup,  which  is  eaten  with  bread  at 
the  beginning  of  their'diuner.  When  they  vary 
from  this  standing,  dish*  they  stew  their  meat 
with  <^(ms,  or  make,  it  into  pilaw.  Some  of 
the  shepherds  have  a  way  of  baking  mutton  like 
that  used  in  the  South-sea  islands.  They  cut 
the  meat  ioto  pieces,  and  enclose  it  in  the  skiir 
of  the  sheep,  which  they  put  !into  a  hole  in  the 
eafth,  and  surround  with  red-hot  stones.  M^t 
thus  dressed  is  said  to  be  juicy  and  well  tasted; 
I'  describe  the  dress  and  food  in  so  much  detail,' 

*  The  cluified  butter  keeps  long  without  spoiling.  The 
cream  is  either  common  cream,  Or  a  preparation  called 
Kymauk,  whkh' is  made  from  boiled  milk,  and  is' something 
like  clouted  cream.  The  bread  is  generally  leavenisd  and- 
baked  in  ovens,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every  house  and 
tent.  They  also  eat  unleavened  bread  toasted  on  an  iron 
plate,  like  what  is  used  for  oat  cakes  in  Scotland. 
VOL.  II.  1. 
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bacuue  it  u  ^)filu»bl^  with  sone  nMdifieatioiii, 
to  lU  the  Western  Afghauns. 
'.  The  aj^ieaniDce  of  the  Dooimineei  is  jffspo*- 
Mfsing;  they  are  stout  men,  with  good  eom- 
plexioDS,  and  fine  beards,  of  which  they  always 
fiocourage  the  girowth,  though  the  young  men 
olip  them  into  shape ;  theyalways  shavea  stripe 
down  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  most  men  crop 
.^e  remainder  i  some,  however,  wear  long  curls, 
and  some  of  the  shef^erds  allow  their  hair  to 
grow  to  its  full  lengtii  all  over  their  heads. 
'  There  ,is  great  variety  of  feature  among  the 
Doorauneeg  ^  some  have  round  plump  faces,  «id 
some  have  traits  in  do  way  strongly  marked ; 
but  most  of  them  have  raised  features,  and  high 
dieek^wnes.  Their  demeanour,  thou^  manly, 
is  modest,  and  they  never  discover  either  fero- 
otty  or  vulgarity. 

.  They  nevM*  go  armed^  except  on  joumdys, 
when  th&y  carry  a  Persian  sword,  and  perhaps  a 
matchlock ;  shields  are  out  of  use,  and  bows  ore 
ABly  kept  f(»  amusement  Those  in  good  cir- 
cumstance! have  plate  and  chain  unour,  cor- 
lunes  with  firdock^  pistc^  and  lances.  They 
often  have  a  long  bayonet,  of  a  peculiar  craistruc- 
tioD,  fixed  to  their  matchlocks.  * 

Tliey  have  no  feuds  among  themselves,  nor 
with  their  nmghbours,  except  in  the  south-west, 

•  See  Plate  VUL 
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an4»  bQi|B«f  UQBtfy)  their  only  oppartunity  of 
j^nfii^  thieir  prowess  is  in  national  wan,  in 
9^Mcii  their  r«putatioD  has  always  stood  veryhigfa^ 
Tb*  stroDgeit,  and  by  far  the  most  efficient  body 
in  tbe  r^pjlar  army,  is  oonposed  of  tbe  cmitiB- 
gent  of  this  tribe,  and  in  an  invasion  of  their 
qouBtry,  the  safety  of  the  monardiy  would  depend 
on  tbe  voluntary  courage  of  the  Dooraunees. 
■  llie  Doorauneei  are  all  religious;  there  is  not 
a  village,  or  a  camp,  however  small,  without « 
MopUah ;  and  there  probably  is  not  a  man  (ex- 
cept «nong  the  Atchikzyefl)  who  omits  his 
prayers.  Yet  they  are  perfectly  tolerant,  even 
to  ^eeahs ;  except  among  those  very  Atdriko 
^ea,  who  are  themselves  to  tndifikrent  to  tb^ 
fexna  of  religion. '  The  Moollahs  in  the  coontry 
are  qiuet  and  inoffensive  people.  Pew  t^tibe 
lower  order  can  read,  but  almost  all  the  Doomi- 
Dees  understand  and  speak  Persian,  and  many 
cm  repeat  passages  from  the  most  ccdebrated 
poets  in  that  language,  uid  in  their  own.       -  7  ' 

Their  customs  relating  to  marriage  are  newly' 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Afghauns.  Tfaej^ 
usually  msnry  when  the  man  is  e^tean  or  twciUy, 
and  the  girl  from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 

The  employmeirts  of  the  women  have  bfeot 
aUuded  to.  They  are  almoti:  as  regular  as  the 
men  in  their  prayers .  Tbdr  husbands  bvat 
them  kindly,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
woman  to  have  a  grea^afoendaBey  over  her 
1.  « 
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husband,,  aod  even  to  be  looked  i^  to  in  the- 
^mily-  for  ber  wisdom.  ■  A  lady  of  this  kind 
assumed  the  absolute  commuid  of  a  caravan,' 
with  which.  Mr.  Foster  *  travelled,  and.  that  gen- 
tl«nun  priofited  in  oo-  small  degree  by  her  pro- 
tection. 

The.  men  and  women  live  and  eat  together 
when  the  family  is  hy  itself,  but  at  their  parties' 
tbey  are  always  separate.  Their  visitor^  their 
^Kirts,  and  all  their  meetings  are  apart. 

The  men  often  assemble  in  the  mosque,  the- 
Hoojra,  or  'the  Mehmaunkhauneh,  where  they 
sraiAe,.  take  snuff,  and  talk  of  their  crops,  titeir 
idbks,  the  little  incidents  <^  their  society ;  or  <^ 
die  conduct  of  the  great,  and-tfae  politics  of  the^ 
kingdom.  Hunting  and  shooting  are  also  fa- 
vourite amusements ;  and  it  is  unoDg  the  Doo-^ 
rawMes  and  other  Western  Afghauns  that  the 
games  and  ^mrts  which  have  been  so  fully  de^ 
scribed  are  by  far  the  most  practised'  and  ea-> 
joyed.  They  dance  the  Attunn  almost  every^ 
evening,  and  they  never  havea  meeting  without 
SfHigs  and  tales. 

£Vom  the  account  I  have  given,  the  conditioni 
of  the  Dooraunees  must  be  admitted  to  be: 
happy,  as :  long  as  it  is  not^  rendered  otherwise 
hy  causN  foreign  to  the  usual  habits  of*  their: 
lires;    The^present  confusions,  one  would  thmk,: 

*  See  hit  TrftTeU.:p*gCB-95-  97,  Ax%'V(d.ii. 
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Ibust  tlutiiTb  those  near-  th«-tatieB  md:  great 
roads,  Ihaugh  it  m^  not  reach  the  iidiidnUato 
'of  retired  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  em- 
dence  of  Mr.  Dune,  who  was  at  Candahar  ia 
1811,  and  who  chiefly  saw  the  neigbbourliood 
of  that  city,  and  the  highway  from  it  to  Gaubu^ 
leads  to  an  opposite  conctusion.  **  The  peepto 
*'  of  the  Khyle8,"'9ays  Mr.  Durie,  **  both  itte» 
**  and  women,  are  very  happy,  as  ftr  as  I  anr } 
**  and  in  the  towns  too  they  appear  to  be  very 
'*  happy,  only  when  any  kind  of  contest  taketf 
**  place  among  the  chraft,  it  is  then  that  phmder 
**  takes  place."  In  Hict,  all  evidence  repxes^M 
the  Dooraunees  in  Uie  country  to  be  quite  sacurt 
ftom  the  eftbcts  of  the  sb'uggles  among  tbe 
chiefs  i  and,  in  the  towns,  it  is  probable  that 
the  stoitn  produced  by  those  struggles  passed 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  among  whom  Msa 
Burie  lived,  and  t^at  it  was  only  when  a  <aty 
was  taken  almost  by  assault  that  they  aufimred 
'from^  tbe  revolitfions  which  surrounded  them. 

The  hospitality  so  conqncuous  amongst  dt 
^  lAfghauns,  is  particularly  so  with  the  Doo- 
raunees. Every  stranger  is  welcome  wherever 
hegoes.  The  smallest  and  poorest  oamp  has  its 
amngements  for  the  reception  of  guests,  and 
tbe  [greatest  nobleman  isnot  exempted  frooa  tfa6^ 
aeoessity  irf*  providing  food  uid  lodging  for  att 
who  approach  his  castle. 
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In  nioit  TiUagefl,  trsvdlen  go  to  dw  mocique 
ar  Hoojra ;  and  in  comnon  tmm,  tiic  Ast  pCT- 
son  ^hey  meet  entutains  them.  In  tame*'  of 
■Dancity,  they  are  supplied  either  by  a  Babscrip- 
tioofrcon  the  inhabitanta,  or,  much  inorefre* 
ifumtiy,  by  the  person  wh<He  turn  it  ib  Io 
M^wtaio  a  gaest :  bread,  kooroot,  and  elarififed 
batter  arc  almiyx  provided,  to  which  flesh  «nd 
toiqi  are  added,  if  a  shdep  has  been  kilted  in  the 
TtDege.  If  an  entralaiDmdnt  is  going  on  at  «ny 
house  in  the  village  the  tfavello'  is  amatediaitely 
Hwited  to  it,  and  received  with  the  nme  atten- 
tion as  if  he  were  a  friend  and  neij^boiir ;  and 
iriien  he  retires  to  rest,  he  is  iHwnded  «ridi 
oevering  Ivy  the  person  who  is  allotted  to  be  Iris 
k»t. 

'.  This  hospitality  is  not  limited  to  AijE|haua^ 
or  even  te  Mafaomedans ;  a  Hindoo  who  cm* 
into  a  Dooraunee  village  would  meet  wiUi  tb* 
lane  reception,  although  his  religion  would  not 
allow  him  to  eat  with  his  entettainos,  eT«i  iT 
tfaey  had  no  seroples  in  his  company. 
-  Mr.  Dane,  who  passed  through  the  coontoy 
donng  a  great  scarcity,  was  every  where  fad 
andiurnished  with  tobacco,  though  it  oft^  eoik 
his  eotvtain^  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  proom* 
Ab  het  article  for  him,  as  the  xxop  of  it  biti 
•Bfcirdy  &iled' throughout  the  oouotiy.  Wmu 
his  feet  were  sore  with  walking,  thipf  gn«  Un 
butter  to  rub  them  with,  and  pretsad  him  to 
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sUty  a  dkj  or  two.  He  was  sonietmies  obliged 
to  go  round  the  camp,  and  receive  the  eontxi- 
buttons  of  the  inhabitants  himself;  but  thoo^ 
be^  was  oflten  knowii  to  be  a  Christian,  and  at  aM 
times  must  have  been  a  foreigner  of  a  veiy  An- 
gular appearance  and  behaviour,  he  never  met 
with  a  retbsal  or  a  taunt,  and  nobody  evcr 
fibewed  a  disposition  to  laugh  at  the  oddnen  of 
his  appearance.  Nor  di^  t^s  proceed  irom  doi- 
ness  or  want  o£  obsefvation,  for,  on  thii-sane 
oceaaions,  the  very  women  used  to  'qnestionhita 
lAmtrt  his  travels,  and  to  sliew  graat  curiorio^ 
ebout  Indn  and  ihe  English.  ■  ;  r 

It  is  struige  that  the  next  quality  of  the  'Dow- 
Munees  I  hMre  to  mention  should  be  Ihek  lote^cf 
rapitoe,  but  of  that  detect  th^  are  leas  gMtf 
Aun  moat  ether  tribes.  -  Almost  all  the  pea|rfft 
I  have  conversed  with  say,  that  none  of  tfa^ 
plunder'  the  roads,  except  the  Atdiikzyet^ 
Md  some  iem  wretches  who  take  advanti^  of 
'troubled  times  to  molest  travelleis;  but  some 
accounts,  of  good  aothority,  contradict  thesf 
statements.  I  think  .it  probable  that  the  peqal* 
lif  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  out  of 
sight  of  the  government,  are  always  addicted  to 
ifoMiery  i  and  that,  during  civil  war,  the  miiib- 
ber  of  tiiese  marauders  is  greatly  increased.  It 
toghft  also  to  be  observed,  that  during  troubled 
tiMfea  tbfe  exercise  of  private  revenge^  and  oU 
dtber  distfi^l^  sUbust  with  greater  ohanoe  «f 
L  4. 
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'inipiinity,  and,  tli«efore,  to, a  greatw  mtept, 
thiui  wbeD  the  government  is  settled.  In  ihorU 
t^eir  virtues  and  vices  are  those  of  tlieir  country, 
-'uid  tbey  appear  to  have  more  of  the  fint, .  apd 
fewer  of  the  last,  than  any  other  tribe. 

The  Dioorauaees  are  distinguished  from  the 
other , Afghauns  by  their  consciousness  of  aupe- 
'  riority*  combined  with  a  sense  of  pational  dig- 
nity, which  'gives  th^  more  spirit,  courage, 
and  elevation  of  chuw:ter  than  the  other  tribes 
mtibe  same  time  l^at  it  renders  their  behaviour 
more  liberal  and  humanized.  They;  are  exr 
tremely  attached  to  their  country,  and  have  a 
-aort 'of  reverence  for  Candahar,  which  they  say 
contains  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors :  the  bodies 
of  their  great  men  are  carried  thither  to  be  buried, 
even  from  Cashmeer'  and  Sind.  They  travel 
little, .  and  always  lopg  to  return  home }  they 
never  come  to  India  as  merchants  or  adven- 
turers, and  are  seldom  found  settled  out.of  their 
native  country^  They  are  a  great  d^al'more 
pf^iilar  with  the  other  tribes,  ^an  one  would 
expect  among  a  pe<^le  so  jealous  of.  superiws ; 
'tiie  oppressions  of  their  government,  and  irre. 
gularities  of  their  troops,  are  often  felt  .ap^  ^- 
dumed  against;  but  all  acknowledge  their 
natural  superiority,  and  even  the  tribes  in  rebd- 
lioh  treat  Dooraunees  with  respect.  There  is 
not  an  inhabitant  of  the  Caubul  4cininioi)s,  Yfbfj 
would  hesitate  between  the  Doortiiinees  spd 
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Ghi^ies,  Of  who  does  not  look  .with  dread  to  the 
chance  lof  the  asoeiidancy  of  the  latter  tribe. 

Even  the  Ghiljies  themselves,  though  ani- 
mated by  the  rancour  of  unsuccessful  rivalry, 
.though  inveterate  against  the  government,  and 
though  really  subject  to  oppression,  acknowledge 
the  merits  of  the  Dooraunees  as  individuali,  and 
place  them  above  all  the  Afghauns  bx  hospitaltQr 
as  veil  as  tn  courage.  * 

The  Atchikzyes  differ  so  much  from  the  other 
Dooraunees,  that  I  have  reserved  them  for  a 
sepwate  description. 

They  are  by   no  means  a  numerous  tribe; 


'  *  The  following  dialogue  w&a  taken  down  afanost  at  th« 
main^t  whea  it  passed  between  s  Qhiljie  and  me.  H«  had 
left  bis  country  in  the  mountains  of  SolimMin  on  account  of 
a  murder,  and  had  joined  a  party  of  banditti,  who  lived  in 
the  south  of  Seestaun,  and  used  to  plunder  the  Dooraunee 
country.  I  asked  him  if  they  killed  Doorauneea  who  fdl 
into  their  bands?  He  said,  "  We  never  let  ooe  escape; 
"  and  now,  if  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  would  not  give  one 
"  time  to  drink  water ;"  and  after  a  pause,  "  Are  we  not 
"  enemies  ?"  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  people  the  D60-' 
rwneeswera?  "  Good  people.  They  dress  well,  theyw 
"  ho^itahle,  they  are  not  treacherous ;  yet  we  would  g^ 
"  among  them,  and  serve  them,  eat  their  salt,  and  theq  set 
"  fire  to  their  houses ;  our  hearts  burn  because  we  have  lost 
"  the  kiogdcnn,  and  we  wish  tOReethe  Doorauneea  as  poor  as 
"  ourselves.'  Tbey  say,  '  come  let  us  be  united :'  you  have 
"  taken  our  kingdom,  killed  our  brothers,  and  led  awt^  our 
"  women  prisoners,  and  shall  we  unite  with  you  ?" 

OAer  ,G4ifljieB;  while  they  praised  their  1 
they  were  foil  <?f.dissyHilati<Hi  ai|d  guile. 
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mttst.aocouiits  fixiiig  thsir  mmben  at  6ve  UhhI- 
sand  &miliea.  In  my  oiHnion  they  A»  not  «e- 
ceed  three  tbousaad. 

They^  are  alL  herdBmco  or  sb^herds,  «fl4 
tbaugb  they  cuHivate  a  litUe  land,  it  is  -not  06 
it  that  they  depend  for  si^istence.  Theit 
flocks  are  kept  in  the  range  of  Khojeb  Amraun, 
and  the  high  country  of  Toba ;  and  their  berde 
of  camels  in  the  sandy  tract  north-ea9t  of  8ho^ 
laubifk.  They  have  also  many  liorses,  so  (bat 
you  scarcely,  ever  meet  ao  Atchikzye  on  foot 

Their  Sirdar  has  more  power  tiiaa  nraM  of 
the  DeoTBunee  chiefB;  but  even  that  .p<c»Wer, 
with  his  utmost  exertions,  is  not  sufficient  to 
.check  the  predatory  spirit  of  bis  tribe.  Kd 
traveller  can  enter  their  country  witboat  being 
plundered,  and  they  often  make  nightly  expe- 
ditions into  the  lands  of  their  neighbours  to 
ftteal.  Skill  in  fiiett,  and  boldmas  in  robbsxy, 
ue  gi-eat  qualities  among  them,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  conversation  of  the  young  men  turns 
iff),  the  exploits  of  this  kind  which  they  have 
yarfermed,  or  projected.  Thear  robberies,  how- 
ever, are  never  aggravated  by  murder. 

Their  dress  is  like  that  of  the  pastoral  Doo- 
nwieea ;  but  in  winter  they  make .  their  whole 
dress,  shirts,  trowsers,  caps,  and  all,  of -felt. 

They  live  almost  entirely  on  mutton  or  goat's 
iofh-  Th^y  eat  little  grain,  imd  they-  have 
scarce  ai^  black  cattle  among  tbem. 
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Tbejnmr  tbeir  dothM  unAaagtd  fiw  SMBtbs, 
their  beirdt  wicli)^d,  and  their  hair  loi^  and 
Aaggy.     Thfy  are  very  large  and  itrong  own. 

Thar  OMMoers  are  ran^  and  baiiwroiis,  but 
dicj  are  not  qoarrebmne  among  themaelves. 
Tkita  cudgellii^  matdies  an  6erce,  when  they 
hme  them,  but  they  arise  in  disputes  idMUt 
property,  and  not  in  high  words  or  ofiences  to  ' 
personal  pride.  ' 

lliey  are  not  ho^table ;  they  have  no 
■Muques,  and  seldom  pray,  or  trouble  tbemseWefe 
aiboBt  rcdigion :  the  few  Moollahs  they  bare 
•i^  dieir  Namauz  at  home.  All  tribes  are  loacl 
m  their  cnrnplaints  agsiust  them,  and  the  Doo^ 
laiUKes  will  hardly  acknowledge  them  for 
riansmen. 

lltey  are,  however,  excellent  soldiers.  The 
talents,  courage,  and  fidelitf  of  their  late  Str- 
dar,  Groolistann  lUiaun,  were  long  the  support 
oS  Shauh  Shujau's  cause,  in  defence  of  whidi 
be  lest  his  life ;  and  his  justice  add  iDoderatioii 
ana  still  gratefully  remembered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Fe^awerandCaubul,  irfio  have,  atdiftreot 
tnoes,  been  under  his  government. 

Tlie  city  of  Candahar  u  large  and  pt^alous. 
Heraut  and  Candahar  are  tbe  only  cities  in  the 
IDooraunee  comttty;  and,  except  Furra,  pro^ 
blJ:^  the  only  pkces  winch  even  Merit  the  iiaasd 
of  a  town.  The  ancient  d^  is  sometime?  said 
to  have  been  fixmAed  by  IjAvup,  a  Persian 
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king,  who  flouiadied  in  times  of.veiy  remote 
antiquity,  and  to  whom  also  the  foundti^  of 
Heruit  is  attributed.  It  is  asserted  by  o^ers, 
with  fiu-  greater  probability,  to  have  been  built 
by  Seeunder  Zoolkurnyne,  that  is,  by  Alexander^- 
the  Grettt.  The  traditions  of  the  F«nrians  here 
agree  with  the  conjectures  of  Eui^opean  geo- 
graphers, who  fix  on  this  site  for  one  of  the 
cities  called  Alexandria. 

llie  ancient  city  stood  till  the  reign  of  the 
Ohiljtes,  when  Shauh  Hoossein  ibiinded  a  new 
city  under  the  name  of  Husseinabad.  Naifir 
Shakih  attempted  again  to  alter  the  scite  of  the 
town,  and  built  Nadirabad ;  at  last  Ahined 
Shauh  fbunded  the  present  city  *,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Ahmed  Shauhee,  and  the 
title,  of  Ashr^fbol  Belaud,  or  the  noblest  of 
cities;  by  that  name  and  title  it  is  stitt  mentioned 
in  public  papers,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
court ;  but  the  old  name  of  Canddhar  still  pre- 
vails among' the  people,  though  it  has  lost  its 
rhyming  addition  of  Daurool  Kurrar,  or  the 
abode  of  quiet.  Ahmed  Shauh  himself  mu'ked 
out  the  limits  of  the  present  city,  and  laid  down 
t})e  regular  ]^n  which  is  still  so  remarkdi^e  in 
its  execution ;  be  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  and 
proposed  to;  hare  added  a  ditch  ^  but  the  D06-' 
zauuees  are  said  to  have  .objected  to  hia  fortifi-« 
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catioDs,  aod  to  have  declared  that  Atew;  ctiteh 
was  the  Chemen  of  Bistaun  (a  meadow  near 
Bistaun  in  the  most  western  part  of  yernan 
KhtH-assauo).  Candi^ar  was  the  capital  of  the 
Dooraunee  empire  in  Ahmed  Shauh's  time,  but 
Timour  changed  the  seat  of  goveniment  to 
Caubul. 

I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  fix  the  extent  of 
Cand^ar,  or  the  number  t^  inhabitants  it  con- 
tains. I  have  always  heard  that  Candahar  was 
larger  than  Heraut  i  but  Captain  Christie,  who 
resided  for  a  month  at  Heraut,  considers  the 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  one  hundred 
thousand,  a  number  which  I  cannot  reconcile 
with  the  comparison  I. have  heard  between  Can-' 
dahar  and  Fesbawer.* 

The  fpnn  of  Candahar  is  an  oblong  square ;' 
and  as  it  was  built  at  once  on  a  fixed  plan,  it  ha» 
the  advantage  of  great  regularity.  Four  long 
and  broad  bazars  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  at  the  place  of  itbeir  junction,  there  is  a  ar- 
eolar space  of  about  ibrty  or  fifty  yards  in  dia- 

*  I  feel  much  grester  hesitation  ia  every  thing  I  have  to 
lay  of  towns  which  I  have  not  seen,  than  in  nay  accounts  of 
the  country;  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  less  giveB  to 
ftiiehood,  and  a  comparison  with  neighbouring  regions  ren- 
ders it  eauer  to  detect  th«n,  when  tbcyare  disposed  to  ex-'. 
aggerate ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  to  invept  a  consistent  account  of  the. 
produce  and  character  of  a  country,  .as  to  magnify  the  size,_ 
and  hetghUn  the  magnificence  of  a  town. 
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neUr,  covcmd  vith  a  dome*  ii^  Which  all  thq 
fffur  streets  lead. 

lliis  pUce  is  called  the  Cfaaursoo ;  it  is  uir- 
rounded  with  shops,  and  may  be  considered  a* 
Uie  public  market-place ;  it  is  there  that  procU' 
Biatioas  are  made*  and  that  the  bodies  oH  cti- 
minals  are  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  populace. 
Part,  of  the  adjoining  bazar  is  also  Covered  in,  as 
is  usual  in  Persia,  and  in  the  west  of  the  Afghand 
doiainicHis. 

:  The  four  bazars  are  each  about  $ftj  ^uds 
broad}  the  sides  consist  of  shops  of  the  same 
me  and  i^lan,  in  fhHit  of  which  runs  an  uufpim 
yeraada  for  the  wlujle  length  ci  the  street. 
These  shops  are  only  one  story  high,  and  the 
lofly  houses  of  the  town  are  seen  over  thnsw 
There  are  gates  issuing  into  the  country  at  the 
end  of  all  the  basars,  except  the  northern  tme, 
nbere  stands  the  King's  palace  facing  the 
Chaursoo. 

.Its  external  ^pearance  is  described  as  not 
x^oiark^le,  but  it  conttunt  several  courts,  voiavy 
buildings,  and  a  private  garden.  All  the  bazars, 
except  that  leading  to  the  palace,  were  at  one 
time  planted  with  trees ;  and  a  narrow  canal  is 
said  to  have  run  down  the  middle  of  eadi^  but 
aumy  of  the  trees  have  withered,  and  if  the 
<ianals  ever  existed,  they  are  now  no  longer 
visible.  "Hie  city  is,  however,  very  well  wateored 
by  two  large  canals  drawn  from  the  Urghundaub, 
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vlitdi  RK  crossed  in  diffiarent' places  byfittle 
bridges.  EVom  these  canals,  small  water-oonran 
run  to  almost  every  street  in  the  town,  whidi 
aze  in  some  streets  oprai,  and  in  some  under 
gmundl  All  the  other  streets  nin  from  the  four 
great  baaars.  Though  narrow,  they  are  all 
stnnght,  and  almost  all  cross  each  other  at  right 
an^s. 

'  T^e  town  is  divided  into  many  Mohullas,  or 
quarters,  each  of  which  belongs  to  one  of  the 
Bomerous  tribes  and  nations  which  form  ^e 
ii^bitants  of  the  city.  Almost  all  the  great 
Dooraunees  have  houses  in  Candaluuv  and 
soaae  of  them  are  said  to  be  large  &nd  elegant.  ^ 
There  are  many  caravanserais  and  raosquet] 
but  of  t^  latter*  one  only  near  the  palace  is 
said  to  he  handsome.  The  tomb  oi  Ahmed 
SSuiuh  also  stands  near  the  palaoe;  it  is  not  a 
large  building,  hut  has  a  handsome  cupola,  and 
is  elegantly  painted,  gilt,  and  othenroe  <»^a- 
mented  wkhin.  It  is  held  in  high  veneratiaB. 
by  the  Dooraunees,  and  is  an  asylnm  against  tH 
enemies  even  the  King  not  vwturing  to  tod^ 
a  man  who  has  taken  refuge  there.  When  any* 
of  the  ^rat  lords  are  discosttented,  it  is  conl> 
OKH^  f  or^em  to  give,  out  that  they  intend  to 
quit  the  world,  and  to  spend  their  lives  in 
piayer  at  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  l^iauh ;  and 
ccrtaioly,  if  ever  an  Asiatic  long  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  hi$  country,  it  was  Ahmed  Sluuib.  . 
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On  the  whole,  Candahar,  though  it  is  superior 
to  most  of  the  cities  in  Asia  in  its  jAzn,  is  by  do 
means  magnificent.  It  is  built  for  the  most 
part  of  brick,  often  with- no  othra  cement  than 
mud.  The  Hindoos,  as  usual,  have  the  best 
houses,  of  the  common  pet^e,  and  they.adliere 
to  their  custom  of  building  them  ver^r' high. 
The  streets  of  Candahar  are  very  crowded  from 
noon  till  evening,  and  all  the  various  trades 
that  have  been  described  at  Peshawer,  .arei  also 
carried  on  there,  except  that  of  waterTsetlers, 
which  is  here  unnecessary,  as  there  are:  rraer- 
volrs  every  where,  furnished  with  leathern  buc- 
kets,. 6tted  to  handles  of  wood  or  horn,  for 
people  to  draw  water  with. .  BaUfld-siogers  and 
story-tellers  are  also  numerous  in  the  bazars,' 
and  all  articles  from  the  West,  are  in  much 
greater  plenty  and  perfection  than  at  Pe- 
shawer. 

Contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with  other  cities 
in,  Afghaunistaun,  the  greater  part  of  the  inha^: 
bitantS'of  Candahar  are  Afghaun8,.and  of  these! 
by  &r  the  greater  number  are  Dooraunees.  But 
their  condition,  here bearsno  resen^lance  to  that 
of -thdr  brethren  in  the  country.  The  peculiar. 
iostitutiotis  of  the  Aighaup  txibea  are  super- 
seded by  the  existence  of  a  sixong  government,) 
regular  courts  of  law,  and  an  efficieut  jK^ce.; 
The  rustic  customs  of- the  Aighauns  are  also  in> 
a  groat  measure  laid  aside;  and,  in  exteriors,^ 
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the  inhabitants  of  Caiidahar  a  good  deal  re- 
semble the  Persians  ;  the  resemblance  is  how- 
ever confioed  to  the  exterior, '  for  their,  cha- 
racters are  still  m{M*ked  with  all  the  peculiarities 
of  their  nation.  The  other  inhiUiit^nt?  are 
Taujika,  Eimauks,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Seebtau- 
nees,  and  Belocfaes,  with  a  few  Uzbeks,  Arabs 
Armenians,  and  Jews-  .  .:..,. 

There  are  many  gardens  and  orchards  round 
Candahar,  and  many  places  of  wor^ip,  where 
th^  inh^tants  make  parties  more  for  pleasure 
than  djevotion.  Their  way  of  life  is  that:  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  .towns,  which .  has  already 
been  explained. 

Sboraubuk,  the  country  inhabited  by  the  tribe 
of  Baraich,  is  situated  .betweep  the  .DporauDee 
lands  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains  belonging 
to  the  Brahoee  Beloches  on  the. south;  the 
range  of  Khojefa  Amraun  (there  called  Ro- 
ghaunee  and  Speentaizeh)  separates  it  from 
Pi^een  on  the  east  j  and  the  great  sandy.desart 
extends,  round  all  its  western  frontier..  The 
south-western  part  is  inhabited  by  Rind  Beloches, 
to  whom  Npshky,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  .Sbo- 
raubuk, belongs. 

.  It  is  cut  by  the  river  Lora,  near  which  are 
some  trees  and  bushes,  but  the  rest  is  a  bare 
|Uain.  of  hard  clay,  quite  flat,  and  very  arid. 
The.  whole  country  is  about,  sixty  miles  square. 
The  number  of  inhabitimts  is  two  thousand  five 
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hundi%d«  or  three  thousand  families.  They  are 
divided  into  four  clans,  under  four  Kbanns, 
who  have  great  power.  The  King  receives 
four  hundred  horse  from  the  tribe,  and  takes  no 
&rtiier  concern  in  its  afiairs. 

They  have  many  camels  that  feed  on  their 
numerous  and  extensive  wastes,  are  used  to  ride 
on,  and  are  almost  the  only  animal  used  tO  draw 
the  i^ough. 

Iliey  live  in  Cooddools,  or  large  arched  huts 
of  wttttled  tamariE^  branches,  covered  with 
hurdles  <rf  basket  work,  and  plaistered  with 
clay.  The  rich,  however,  have  often  houses ; 
and  all  spend  the  spring  in  tents  on  the  borders 
of  the  desarl^  which  is  their  greatest  ^asure. 
Hidr  dress,  food,  and  manners,  are  like  those 
of  the  rudest  Dooraunees,  but  they  often  eat 
camels'  flesh,  and  even  horse  flesh.  They  are 
a  very  simple  a>d  inofiensive  people. 

Adjoining  to  the  Baraiches  on  the  east,  is 
Fisheen,  the  country  of  the  Tereena.  That 
tribe  is  divided  into  two  great  branches ;  the  Tor 
(or  black)  Tweens,  and  the  Speen  (or  white )^ 
'Tereens.  It  is  the  Tor  Tereens  who  inhabit 
Fisheen. 

Fisheen  is  divided  from  the  Dooraunee  coun- 
try on  the  north  by  hills ;  other  hills  cut  it 
off  from  the  Caukers  on  the  east ;  and  on  the 
south  it  is  divided  from  Shawl  by  the  range  of 
Tukkatoo,  which  stretches  east  from  the  table 
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hund  1^  Kelaut.  Its  greaUst  length  »  i^khiC 
eighty  mfies  from  norUi-east  to  soudi-CMt,  iti 
greatest  Incadth  about  forty  miles. 

Fisheen  is  much  higher  than  Shoraubuk.  Iti 
surface  is  mudi  more  uneven,  and  it  ii  mudi 
better  cultivated.  It  also  is  divided  by  the 
Lora.  Bullodca  are  a  great  deal  mive  used 
to  plough  tlan  camels,  though  these  are  nu- 
merous. 

The  principal  employment  o£  the  people  is 
agricidture,  but  a  great  jm^rtion  of  thran  is 
occupied  in  trade  between  Caadabar  and  Up- 
per Sind,  and  in  ^e  business  of  carriers. 

Their  manners  have  a  great  resemUance  to 
those  of  the  Dooraunees,  with  whom  they  «n 
closely  connected  both  by  descent  and  ftietujt 
ship. 

The  Khaun  is  on  the  same  footing  as  a  Doo- 
raunee  Sirdar;  but  the  King  never  interferes 
with  him,  except  to  call  for  the  service  of  his 
contingent,  or  his  personal  attendance  at  court. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Pisheen  may 
be'guessed  at  eight  or  ten  thousand  families. 

A  great  part  of  the  population  consists  of 
Syuds,  whose  habits  and  employments  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Tereens.  In  common  with 
the  whole  of  the  prophet's  family,  they  have 
the  reputation,  and,  in  consequence,  perhaps  the 
merit,  of  courage-  and  good  morals.    The  Tor 
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Tereens,  the  Sjuds,  vid  Bome  Cauker   Hum- 
sauyehS)  are  the. only  people  in  Fuh^een. 

The  Speen.  Tereens  possess  the  loDg  valley  of 
Zawura»  and  the  open  plains  of  TuU  and  Choo- 
teealleet  countries  which  extend  £rom  near 
Pisheen  to  the  range  of  Splimaun,  within  a 
inarch  or  two  of  Upper  Sind.  They  are  sepa- 
rated ixom  the  Tor  Tereens  by  a  portion  of  tl^e 
Cauker  country,  but  they  are  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  common  Khaun,  who  makes  an  an- 
nual journey  to  assemble  their  share  of  the  Te- 
jeen  contingent,  or  to  receive  the  fine  which 
they  generally  pay  in  preference  to  personal  ser- 
vice. Their  manners  are  those  of  the  Tor  Te- 
reens, greatly  mixed  with  those  of  the  Caukers, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  they  reside. 
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,  CHAP.  V.  ' 

THE   GHILJIES,    CITIES  OF   GHUZNEE  AND  CAUBUL,' 
WURDUKS,  AND  CAUKERS. 

»T1HE  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tuniuk 
has  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  Doo^ 
raunees-;  a  ruined  brieve  to  the  east  of  Toot^ 
which  is  called  Poolee  Sungee  (or  the  stone 
bridge),  lies  between  their  territory  and  that  c^ 
the  Ghiljies,  and  the  boundary  line  will  notbe 
very  incon%ct,  if  it  be  drawn  through  that 
point,  north  and  south,  from  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  to  t^e  hills  on  the  right  of  the 
Urghessaun;  Tlie  north-western  boundary  may 
be  said  to  be  formed  by  the  Paropamisan  moun- 
tains, though  some  hilly  tracts  dependoit  on 
that  range  are  included  in  the  Ghiljie  lands ; 
andi  on  the  other  hand,  a  narrow  tract  of  sixty 
miles  long  is  cut  out  of  them  between  Cuibid 
abd  Gfauznee,  and  belongs  to  the  Wurduks.  On 
the  north,  the  river,  of  Pungsheer  divides  it  for 
soqie  distance  &<aa  the  Cohistaun .  of  Caubul ; 
butafterthat  river  has  joined  the  river  of  Cau- 
bul, the  Ghiljie  countiy  crosses  it,  and  occu^ 
pies  both  banks  as  far  east  as  the  heights  above 
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Jellallabad,  where  it  meets  the  country  of  the 
Berdooraunees.  The  rest  of  its  eastern  frontier 
is'  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Scdimaun.  Its 
southern  limits  are  ill  defined;  on  the  south- 
east it  has  Wauneh,  and  some  other  barren 
tracts  about  the  Gomul :  on  the  south-west  it  is 
divided  by  hills  from  Urghessaun,  and  in  the  in- 
termediate poEtion  of  the  southern  frontier,  the 
pasture-grounds  of  the  Ghiljies  are  sometimes 
intermixed  with  those  <ii  the  Caukera,  and  some- 
times separated  from  them  by  wastfis  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  but  as  they  are  desarts  fot 
wfaidi  no  one  would  contend,  there  is  little  rear- 
son  to  r^ret  the  impossibility  of  assigning  wth 
precision  the  ^ares  c^the  two  tribes. 

The  country  comprehended  within  liiese  li- 
mits is  various.  Ilie  valley  of  the  Tuiiiuk, 
enclosed  between  the  Faropamisui  mountains 
on  its  north-west,  and  the  hills  which  run  from 
Mookkoor  to  Kellace  Abdoor^eem  on  its  south- 
east, is  a  [diun  diversified  by  swells  and  hollows ; 
its  length  is  upwards  oi'  sixty  miles,  and  its 
liKadth  under  twenty.  It  is  high  and  ill  watered, 
and  the  last  defect  increases  with  its  he^ht^ 
•0  that  near  Mookkoor,  it  la  scarcely  fitted 
'  <ither  for  agriculture  or  pasture ;  of  the  re- 
mainder, the  central  part  on  the  rivH  is  par- 
tially cultivated  \  beyond  that,  on  eadi  side  is 
unfertile ;  it  is  cov»ed  with  bushes  alone,  has 
few  Cahreezes,  »td  fewer  viUages,  wd  is  mly 
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used  as  pasture  land  in  summer,  by  tribes  who 
withdraw  to  other  climates  when  the  cold  flats 
in.  The  viUoges  which  have  flourished  in  this 
di^ct,  suffered  greatly  in  the  Ghiljie  rebellioDf 
and  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay  {  Kelaut,  the 
lai^it  of  them,  which  is  considered  as  a  town, 
and  is  the  reaideit(re  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  of 
Tokhee,  contains  only  two  or  tfaree  hundred 
houses.  The  uorthem  part  under  the  hills 
affi>rd8  more  grass,  and  is  full  of  camps  in  the 
season. 

The  tract  dependrat  on  the  Paropatnisan 
mountains  is  inhabited  by  predatory  Tokhe^ 
and.  from  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  one 
would  expect  it  to  be  rough  and  poor ;  it  seema, 
acccwdingly,  to  be  composed  of  hills  destitute 
f^  water,  and  perhaps  of  soil,  with  valleys  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  much  cultivation.  The  inh 
habitants  live  in  tents,  and  are  siqipcwted  by 
their  flocks. 

To  the  south  of  the  range  of  hills  which  runs 
&om  Mookkoor  to  Kellace  Abdooreheem.  is  a 
tract  (^  coimtry,  of  which  the  part  to  the  north 
of  the  39d  parallel  of  latitude,  is  crossed  by  hills 
enck>sing  plains  which  in  many  places  are  wa^ 
tered  by  Cahreezes,  and  in  others  support  nur 
merous  hordes  of  shepherds.  Among  the  best 
cultivated  spots,  ate  Hullataugh,  Ghoondaun^ 
!U)d  Funtunye }  but  KellaceAbdooreheemKhaun 
alone  dosMves  pvticular  notice,  as  being  the 
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capital  oi' the  clan  of'Hotukee,  and  the  chief 
fort '  of  '  the  descendants  of  the  Ghiljie  kings. 
It  isi  however,  a  place  of  no  strength,  and  is 
surrounded  by  black  tents,  with  a  few  bouses; 
It  stands  in  a  small  district  called  Ghwuira 
Murgha ;  which  is  divided  by  hills  from  the 
valley  of  the  Urghessaun,  into  which  the  stream 
that  passes  Kellace  Abdooreheem,  nevertheless 
mi^ea  its  way.  ' '  ' 

The  Ghiljie  country  to  the  south  of  latitude 
3S',  consists  chiefly  of  sandy  plains,  and  high 
stony  tracts,  or  barren  hills :  that  in  the  south- 
east, near  the  junction  of  the  Cooadobr  and  the 
Gomul,  is  of  the  last  description ;  but  there,  in 
the  midst  of  lof)y  and  inaccessible  mountains,  is 
the  ■  little  valley  of  TSIummye,  where  Abdoore- 
heem Kbaun  (the  head  of  the  Ghiljies,  and 
their  King  during  the  rebellion)  has  found  a 
secure  retreat  from  the  real  or  imagitied  resent- 
ment of  the  Dooraunee  government.  It  is  in- 
halnted  by  shepherds  in  tents,  but  Abdooreheem 
has  founded  a  fort,  and  Is  making  a  garden, 
and  perhai^  introducing  agriculture. 

From  the  meridian  of  Mookkoor,  to  the  hills 
-on  the 'right  bank  of  the  Gomul,  and  from 
Ghwashta^  to  Ghu2nee,  is  the  bason  of  the 
Aubistaudeh,  an  open  country  of  various  ferti- 
lity, and  in  d^rent  states'of  improvement  tthe 
dfatricts  of  Mookkoor,  Karrabaugh,  andNannee; 
to  the  west  of  Ghusmee^  are  naturally  unfertile. 
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and  thinlj  inhabited :  the  teatunony  of  the  na- 
tives assigns  one  hundred  and  twenty  forts,  or 
castte^  to  Mookkoor,  and  one  hundred  to  Karra- 
baugh;  and,  as  almost  every  village  in  the 
Ghiljie  country  is  a  fort,  and  none  in  this  part 
contains  more  than  five  or  six  families,  the  ac- 
count is  probably  correct. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  these  districts, 
and  tbat  called  Kuttawauz,  which  extends  from 
Ghwbshta  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Ghuzne^ 
are  open,  partially  cultivated,  and  watered  by 
CahreeEes,  and  by  some  brooks  that  run  into 
the  AubitAsudeh. '  The  borders  of  that  lake  are 
covered  with  low  tamari^ ;  and  a  plane  tree,^  a 
p<^^,  or  a  willow,  may- be  found  here  and 
there  ne&r  a  Cahreez ;  but  there  is  no  natural 
wood,  and  thecountry  is  naked  and  uniform. 

Divided  firom  this  tract  by  the  Gomul,  and 
the  hills  -on  its  right  bapk,  are  the  *woody  moun- 
taius-and  narrow  pUdns  of  the  Kharotees;  but  I 
shall  leave  them  ibr  a  fuller  description  here- 
after.-'        -      '    . 

Immediately  to  the  south  <^  Ghuznee  is  th^ 
richdntrtct  of  Shilgur,  which,  with  the  country 
ro&nd  the  city,'ia  highly  cultivated,  and  abounds 
in  villages  and  gardens.  Though  it  has  little 
natural  wood,  many  plane  trees  and  poplars  are 
planted,  for  thC' sake  of  the  timber;  the  want  of 
which  article  is,  however,  fek  in  all  this  country^ 
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and  is  remedied  in  building*  by  the  lUe  <^  the 
arched  roof. 

Ghuznee  itsdf^  which  eight  centuries  ago  was 
the  capital  of  an  empire,  reaching  from  the 
T%riB  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Jaxartes  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  ia  now  reduced  to  a  town  c<md- 
taining  about  Qfteen  hundred  houses,  besidei 
suburbs  without  the  walla.  The  town  stands 
on  a  height,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  a  prett/ 
l^uge  stream.  It  is  surrounded  by  stone  wdls* 
and  cwitains  three  bazars  of  no  great  taeadtfat 
with  high  houses  <m  each  side,  and  a  covered 
Chaursoo,  besides  several  dark  and  narrow 
streets.  Some  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  tiie  city  are  still  to  be  seen  in  its 
neighbouHiood,  particularly  two  lolly  minarets^ 
which  stand  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
and  are  of  difierent  heights,  the  least,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomb  of  the 
great  Sultan  Mahmood  is  also  staaidit^,  about 
three  miles  &om  the  city.  It  is  a  spacious,  but 
not  a  magnificent  building,  covered  with  a 
cup<^.  The  doors,  which  are  very  large,  are 
of  sandal  wood,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  Sultan  as  a  trophy  from  the 
famous  tem]de  of  Somnaut  in  Guzerat^  ^ich 
he  sacked  in  his  last  expedition  to  India.  The 
tomb-atone  is  of  white  marble,  on  which  ue 
sculptured  Arabic  verses  from  the  Koraun,  and 
at  its  h.ead  lies  the  pltun  but  weighty  mace. 
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which  is  said  to  have  been  wielded  by  the 
momrch  himself.  It  is  of  wood,  wtdi  a  head 
of  metal  so  heavy,  that  few  men  can  use  it. 
There  are  also  some  thnnes,  or  chairs,  inlaid 
with  mocher-<^-peari,  in  the  tomb,  which  ure 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Mahmood.  The  tomb* 
stone  is  under  a  canopy,  and  some  Mo<dl^9  are 
still  maintained,  who  incessantly  read  the  Koraun 
aloud  over  the  grave. 

Hiere  are  some  other  ruins  of  less  note, 
among  which  are  the  tombs  of  Behlole  Daunt 
(or  Behlole  the  Wise)  and  that  of  Hukeen 
Sunauee,  a  poet  still  greatly  esteemed  in  Persia  j 
but  nothing  remains  to  shew  the  magnificence  of 
the  pakces  of  the  Gaznavide  kings  (which  at 
one  time  were  the  residence  of  Ferdausee,  the 
Homer  of  Asia),  or  of  the  mosques,  baths,  and 
caravanserais,  which  once  adranedtfae  c^tal  of 
the  East  Of  all  the  antiquities  of  Ghuznee, 
the  most  us^ul  is  an  embankment  across  a 
stream,  which  was  built  by  Mahmood,  and 
which,  though  damaged  by  the  fury  of  the 
Ghoree  kings  at  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  still 
supplies  water  to  the  fields  and  gardens  round 
the  town.  The  immediate  environs  of  the  city 
are  inhabited  by  Taujiks  and  Hanurdu  ;  and 
Uie  valley  which  is  contiguous- to  them  oa  the 
north,  belongs  to  the  Wurduks ;  but  the  country 
between  the  hills  which  bound  that  valley  on  the 
east,  and  the  mountains  of  Sotimaun  is  inhabited 
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bytheGhiljies.  It  is  crossed  by  several  high' 
ranges  of  hills  :  but  among  them  are  found  the' 
rich  valley  of  Gurdaiz  (which  contains  a  town  of 
many  hundred  houses) ;  the  plain  of  Khurwaur, 
and  the  still  more  extensive  plains  of  Zoormool 
and  Logur.  These  districts  are  surrounded  with 
hiUs,  but  arie  fertile,  well  watered,  and  well  cul- 
tivated: the  three  first  belong  to  the  Ghiljies, 
though  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Taujiks*.  Logur  is  divided  between  the  Ghiljies 
and  the  Taujik  tribe  of  Burrukee,  but  Altamoor 
on  the  rast  of  Logur,  and  the  high  cold  barren 
valley  of  Speiga,  which  runs  up  from  Logur- 
towards  the  ridge  of  Solimaun,  aJ&rd  pasture  to 
the  ilocks  of  the  -  Ghiljie  clan  of  Ahmedzye. 
The  highly  cultivated  lands  for  twenty  miles 
round  Caubul  are  occupied  both  by  Ghiljies  and 
Taujiks,  but  the  numbers  Euid  manners  of  iiie 
Taujiks  prevail,  and  the  whole  is  formed  into  a 
separate  government  distinct  from  the  Ghiljies  i 
I  shall,  however,  notice  it  in  this  place,  as  it  is 
Htuated  in  the  midst  of  the  Ghiljie  land^. 

The  city  of  Caubul  is  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  a.  «eiiudrcle  of  low  hills,  along  the  top  of 
wl^h  runs  a  weak  wall.  There  is  an  opening 
towards  the  east,  which  is  enclosed  hy  a  rampart, 
and  here 'the  principal  road  enters  through  a 
gate,  after  passing  a  bridge  over  the  river.  The 
BallaHissaur,  which  stands  on  the  part  of  the 
hill  north  of  this  entrance,  is  a  kind  of  citadel. 
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Mid  contains. the  King's  palace,  in  which  are 
several  halls  distingiushed  with  the  royal -orna- 
ment of  a.  gilded  cupola.  There  is  an  upper 
citadel  used  as  a  state  prison  for  princes  of  the 
blood. 

.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an  open  square^ 
whence  issue  four  bazars  two  stories  high,  arched 
over  like  those  already  mentioned.  Most  of  the 
buildings  of  Caubut  ate  -of  wood,  a  material 
recommend^  by  its  power  of  resisting  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  with  which  this  place 
is  yisi^d, 

'  Caubul,  though  not  an  extensive  city,  i8<!om- 
pact  and  handsome.  The  descriptions  I  have 
gi\%n  of  other  towns  will  sufSce  for  .it,-  if  it. be 
recollected  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the<  court  and 
the  grand  emporium  of  trade,  l^e  abundance 
and  arrangement  of  its  bazars  have  been  already 
a  theme  of  praise  to  an  Eun^wan  *  travell^. 
The  dty  is  divided  by  the  stream  which,  bears 
its  name,  and  is  surrounded,  particularly  on  the 
north  Mid  west,  by  numerous  gardens  and  ^oves 
,Gtf  fruit  trees.  The  most  pleasing,  spot  about  it 
is  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Bauber,  which  is 
utuated  at  the  top  of  a  bill  over  the>:city,  sur- 
rounded by  beds  of  anemonies  and  other  flowers, 
and  commanding  a  noble  prospect.  The  town 
itseUi   and  the  neighbouring  meadows,   fields, 
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and  OTchards,  watered  by  streans,  Uxttispenti 
with  villages,  and  encompaned  by  mountoinB, 
all  contribute  to  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the 
landscq>e. 

The  charmi  of  the  climate  and  scenery  cf 
Caubul  have  been  celd^rated  by  mimy  Persian 
and  Indian  wnten.  The  beauty  and  abundulce 
of  its  flowers  are  proverbid,  and  its  fruits  are 
transported  to  die  remotest  parts  of  India. 

The  four  l^ppebson  districts  immediatdy 
dependent  cm  Caubui  (Bootkhauk»  Lc^ur,  Pugb- 
maun,  and  Cc^daumaun)  are  all  fertile,  well 
watered,  and  cultivated  with  great  mdustiy  and 
skill.  Pu^maun,  which  lies  to  the  w«tttewards 
the  Hazaur^  countiy,  is  least  fertile;  and  Lo< 
gur  to  the  south,  which  contains  many  low  hSis, 
has  most  posture  land;  but  Cohdaumaun,  irtuch 
Ues  nwtfa  t)f  the  city,  is  tibe  finest  part  <^  these 
districts,  and  p^baps  of  the  ki^dom.  It  lies, 
as  its  name  im^es,  on  die  skirts  of  the  moun- 
tains, whrace  it  derives  an  abundant  supply  of 
water ;  and  so  numwous-are  the  fruit  trees  pro> 
duced  in  it,  that  the  valley  of  Estaulef  alone  is 
reckoned  to  contain  six  thousand  orchards :  the 
city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  inha- 
bited by  a  peculiar  class  of  Taujiks  called  £xa- 
bulees,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  activity 
and  ingemit^,  and  who  have  more  than  once 
made  themselves  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  revolutions  of  the  state.    The  numba  ^of 
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the  nlubituil*  c£  the  town  may  be  about  eight 
thouBUid. 

llie  valley  of  the  Caubul  river,  till  it  reaches 
JelUlUbad,  and  meets  the  country  alreadj  de> 
scribed  at  inhiAHted  by  the  Berdooraunees,  be- 
loDgs  excluitvdy  to  the  Ohiljies.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  describe  all  the  little  valleys  which 
run  up  to  Hiudoo  Coosh  and  to  Suffiud  Cdi,  or 
to  q>ecify  tbe  cold  and  hot  plains  (above  and 
beneath  the  mountains)  which  are  cultivated  by 
tbe  Ghi^ies,  and  the  nigged  summits  which  are 
fed  on  by  their  flocks ;  but  ^s  very  enumera- 
tion will  suggest  the  divernty  of  this  abrupt  and 
broken  1^09. 

The  country  of  the  Ghiljies  forms  a  parallelo- 
ffKD,  of  which  ihe  length  is  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty,  and  the  breadth  about  elght^five 
miles.  Hie  animals  of  the  Grfail)ie  country  are 
ibtt  sune  as  those  of  the  Dooraunee  country. 

Hie  climate  is  every  where  cold,  but  least  so 
in  the  lower  |>ait  of  the  vidley  of  the  Tunnik  : 
every  where-e&e,  the  winter  is  severer  than  that 
of  England*  and  the  summer  not  much  hotter. 

The  GhOjies  were  in  former  times  by  fiir  the 
most  celebnted  of  tbe  A^faauna.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  ibe  last  century  this  tribe  alone  con- 
quered all  Persia,  and  routed  the  armies  c^  the 
Ottomw  Forte  *  :  after  a  hard  stri^gle,    tbe 

*  See  Hanvay't  Inveli,  wd  Joaee'a  HiMoira  is  ftbdir 
Chah.   Thefint  ofwUcb contains  ATeiyfuU  andintetefting 
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third  Ghiljie  king  of  Persia  wasexpelted -by 
Nadir  Sbauh  ;  but  some  of  the  tribe  remained 
independent  in  that  country  till  very  lately,  if 
indeed  they  are  even  now  subdued,  llt^  inha- 
bited Kbubeess  and  Nertnaunsheer-iathe  pco- 
vince  of  .Kermaun.  Some  others  still  remain  in 
Persia  9iixed.with  the  body  of  the  people^.  .The 
mpst  faoious  that  has  ^peaied  since  the  doTn- 
fall  of  their  own  monai-chy,  was  Azaud  Khaua 
Sfdipiaua  Khail,  who  set  up  for  King  of  Persia, 
and  is  well  known  as  the  most  formidable' of 
Ki^reem  Khaun's  .competitors.  It  is  said,'  both 
by  the  Persians  _and  Afghauns,  that  their  .loag 
stru^le  for  the  throne  ended. jn  a  .fiutfaiiil 
fnendship,. and  that  Az(aid~ lived  for  many  years 
in  safety  and  honour  at  the  court  of  his. aw^cess- 
ful  rival.  The  iact  is  consistent  wi^  Kereetn 
Khaun's  character ;  and  in  a  country  where 
there  is  such  a  dearth  of  good  faith  Aad.geae- 
rosity,  one  would  fain  h(^  that  it  is  authentic. 
Azad .  Khaun's  son  now  resides   in   Lughman. 


account  of  all  the  Buccesses  and  dUaaten  of  the  Ghiljies  in 
Persia.  There  ib  also  a  particular  history  of  the  Ghiljie 
conquest,  drawn  up  from  the  notes  of  a  P^  Knuinlu,  who 
was  in  Isf^iahaun  at  the  time;  but  the  easy  faith  of  the  good 
Jesuit,  and  the  lively  imagination  of  his  French  editor,  have 
produced  an  historical  romance,  which,  though  not  destitute 
of  information,  requires  as'  much  knowledge  to  disdnguish 
between  tJie  truth  and  the  falsehood,  as  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  |»odu(^on  of  a  correct  history. 
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These  are  also  many  Ghiljies  in  the  Usbek  ser- 
vice, who  bear  a  high  reputation :  they  probably 
were,  sent  to  Bokharaby  Nadir,  or  emigrated  in 
consequence  of  the  depression  of  their  tribe. 
The  manner  in  which  they  lost  their  kingdom, 
and  the  bold  rebellion  by  which  they  lately  at- 
tempted to  regain  it,  will  be  found  in  the  histo- 
rical part  of  this  account.  Their  pretensions  to 
the  sovereignty  are  now  laid  aside,  and  the  mo- 
deration  of  the '  Dooraunee  Government  has  in 
some  measure  disarmed  the  resmtment  which 
theyfelt  for  their  reduction  ;  but  tbey  still  fondly 
recall  the  ancient  grandeur  of  their  tribe  -,  and 
the  royalty  of  the  Shauh  Allum  Khail,  and  the 
hereditary  stations  of  their  Kbauns,  are  yet  ac-' 
knowledged  and  rejected  by  them  all. 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  as  various  as  the: 
country  it  inhabits:  a  summary  view  of  the 
whole,  together  with  some  details  respecting  the 
clans  which  differ  most  from  the  western  tribes 
already  described,  will  probably  b^  sufficient  to 
commimicate  all  that  is  interesting  of  the  in- 
formation which  I  po^ess.  An  examination  c^ 
the  clans  into  which  the  Ghiljies  are  divided, 
and  a  statement  of  the  part  of  the  country 
which  each  inhabits,  are  however  necessary  to 
render  this  intelligible. 

The  Ghiljies  are  divided  into  the  families  of 
Toraim  and  Boorhaun,  which  branch  into  eight 
clans..   Toraun  is  the  eldest  family,  and  con- 
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gists  of  the  claas  of  Hotukee  and  Tokhee  ;  from 
the  first  of  which  were  sprung  the  kings,  and 
from  the  second  the  viziers,  of  the  Ghtljie  dy- 
nasty. 

To  Boorhaun  belong  the  clana  of  Soliniauft 
Khail,  AH  Khail,  Under  and  Turrukee.  It  is 
uncertain,  even  with  the  Ghiljies,  to  whicti 
branch  we  ought  to  assign  the  remaining  clan  of 
Kharotee.  To  these  clans  may  be  added  that  of 
Sheerpaw,  though  it  is  not  a  clan,  but  an  asso- 
ciation formed  out  of  the  other  eight. 

l^e  Hotukees  were  formerly  a  numerous 
clan,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  5  or  6006 
families.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  commeoce,  yet  they  generally  live  a 
great  deal  in  tents,  and  feed  many  flocks :  they 
are  mixed  with  the  Tokhees  in  the  tract  south  of 
the  range  of  Mookkoor,  in  which  the  castle  of 
Abdooreheem  their  chief  is  situated. 

The  Tokhees  are  reckoned  12,000  famflies^ 
Their  principal'  place  is  Kelauti  Ghiljie.  Be- 
sides the  country  which  they  share  with  the 
Hotukees,  they  have  tiie  valley  of  the  Tiimuk 
to  themselves.  They  have  also  th6  hilly  country 
oti  the  edge  of  the  .Paropamisan  mountains. 

The  Turrukees  have  Mookkoor  and  the  comf- 
try  around  it,  extending  to  the  south  as  far  ai 
the  southern  border  of  thie'Ghiljfes.  They  are 
odled  12,000  families,  many  oi  them  are  pas- 
toral, aild  ef  those  some' move  in  vhitM^intd 
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the  Soonunee  country,:  while  otfaere  vuider  as 
&!*  as  Damaun. 

The  Unders  an  alao  said  to  be  1^,000  families^ 
They  cultivate  the  rich  district  of  Shilgur  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  country. 

The  Kh^otees  inhabit  the  hills  between  the  * 
GomuLabd  the  range  of  Solimaun.    They  asi 
sixmt  6000  families. 

The  Alikhails  are  reckoned  SOOO  families^  a 
number  iar  too  great,  since  they  have  little  land 
except  the  plain  of  Zoormool,  and  even  thfere 
are  only  half  the  population. 

The  Solimaun  Khail  is  much  moie  numerous 
than  any  other  Ghiljie  clan. :  its  numbers  arc 
said  to  am^int  tOiSO  or  3^000  families.  It  ii 
divided  into  four  distinct  Ooloosses,  but  may  ha 
tidEenin  two  parts,  the  southern  and  northern, 
with  re^rence  both  to  geographical  and  to  pw 
litical  situation^ 

The  Kyser  Khail  and  &immulzye  or  IsmaeU 
zye  form  the  first  of  these  divisions :  they  live 
to  t^e^S.  and  £.  of  Ghuznee,  aad  it  is  they  who 
share  Zoormool  with  the  Alikhail.  Tfaey  may 
be  about.  i50Q0  families  each;  part  of  them  move 
in  winter  to.Wauneh.  They  are  very  ind^ 
pendent  both  on  the  King  and  their  own  chiefs, 
as  ate  their  neighbours  the  Alikhail.* 

•  Though  I  have  mentioned  the  chief  residence  of  each 
Clan 'of  the  southern  Solimaiin  Khail,  it  must  be  observed 
dMt  tbey  ue  a  good  dasl  nixed. 
N  2 
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Th^-nortbern  divisioD  consists  of  tlK  Staunee<' 
'  zyes  or  SooltauDzyes,  and  the  Ahmedzyes :  the 
&nmei,  which  are  most  numerous,  inhabit  the 
country  north  of  the  Wurduki,  and  are  agri- 
culture. 

The  Ahmedzyes  are  pastoral,  and  live  in  the 
£.  of  Ix^r,  in  Altamoor  and  Speiga,  but  drive 
their  flocks  as  far  E.  as  the  hills  over  Jellallabad. 

They  are  obedient  to  the  King,  and  did  not 
even  take  part  in  the  Gbiljie  rebellion. 

The  Suhauks  are  ;5000  or  6000  families,  one- 
third  lives  in  Khurwar,  and  probably  bears  the 
same  character  with  the  southern  Solimaua 
Khaib :  the  rest  are  in  Pughmaun,  west  oi'  Cau- 
bul,  and  resemble  ^e  other  Ghiljies  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

The  Sherapaws  (fiOOO  families)  are  mixed 
with  the  Taujiks  in  the  Cohdamun,  and  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Caubul  river,  as  far  as  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Ghiljies.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  superfluous  population  of  the  other 
clans  which  emigrated  from  Candahar  long 
before  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 

Ilie  Ghiljies  of  the  west,  as  far  nearly  as  to 
the  meridian  of  Ghuznee,  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Dooraunees.  This  resemblance 
diminishes  as  we  go  eastward.  The  Hotukees 
and  Tokhees,  in  dress,  manners,  and  customs, 
and  in  every  thing  which  is  not  connected  with 
their  mode  of  government,  exactly  resemUe  the 
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neighbouring  Doorauoees.  The  Tiimikees, 
though  more  simOar  to  the  Dooraunees  ti\a.n  to 
any  other  tribe,  mix  something  of  the  manners 
of  the  eastern  Ohiljies;  and  this  most  in  the 
soathera  part  of  the  Turrukee  country.  The 
Undera  resemble  the  eastern  clans  in  eveiy  thing 
but  their  government. 

The  eastern  Ghiljies  differ  widely  &om  the 
Dooraunees,  and  will  require  a  separate  digeua- 
ston.  They  even  difiS^r  among  themselves,  those 
around  Caubul  bearing  but  a  slight  resemblance 
to  those  in  the  south,  bnt  there  are  some 
points  in  which  the  whole  tribe  differs  from  the 
Dooraunees,  and  which  I  shall  state  before  I 
proceed  to  the  partial  diversities  I  have  been 
alluding  to. 

The  internal  government  of  the  Ghiljies  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Dooraunees. 
TTie  chiefs  of  the  former  have  now  lost  the 
authority  which  they  possessed  under  their  own 
royal  govemmeiit.  There  is  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  that  authority  ever  was  so  ex- 
tensive, as  that  which  has  been  introduced 
among  the  Dooraunees  on  the  Persian  modcd.- 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  power  even  of  the 
King  of  ^e  Ghiljies  was  small  in  hia  own 
country,  and  that  the  tumultuary  consent  of  the 
people  to  support  his  measures  abroad,  was  dic- 
tated mora  by  a  sense  of  the  interest  and  glory 
of  llie  tribe,  than  by  any  deference  to  iilre 
N  3 
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King's'coinmands.  Some  sppeanmces,  bovevefy 
vitrrant  a  supposition  that  \as  power  mu  suffl- 
cteot  to  chedc  murdeiB  and  other  great  dis- 
orders. Whatever  the  power  of  the  King  may 
have  been  formerly,  it  is  now  at  an  end,  and  that 
of  the  aristocracy  has  fatten  with  it ;  and  Aough 
it  has  left  sentiments  of  respect  in  the  mini^  oi' 
Ac  common  people,  yet  that  respect  is  so  en- 
tirely unmixed  with  fear,  that  it  has  no  effect 
whatever  in  controlling,  their  actions.  Hft 
KhaUh  of  a .  tribe,  or  Mullik  of  a  village  ever 
interferes  as  a  magistrate  to  settle  a  dispute,  or 
at  least  a  serious  one  j  they  keep  their  owb 
.ferailies  and  their  immediate  dependents  in 
order,  -bat  leave  the  rest  of  tiie  people  to  ac 
commodate  their  differences  as  they  can.  Thia  . 
may  be  presumed  not  to  have  been  always  the 
cttt,  because  it  has  not  yet  generally  produced 
tiie  conjpulsory- trial  bya  Jeerga,  ^or  assembly 
of  elders,)  .whidi^subaistsamcmg  the  Berdooraiu 
nces,  so  long  habituated  to  strife :  neither  has 
it  «xaaperated  the  tempers,  nor  embittered  the 
mmitjes  of  the  Ghiljies,  as  it  has  with  the  peo^ 
}OBt  mentioned. 

T&«  degree  in  which  this  wuit  of  gov^nraeot 
ii  felt  is  not  .the  same  throughout  the  tribe; 
among  the  people  jound  Ghuznee  and  Caulnil^ 
the  power  (^  the  King's  governor  supplies  the 
place  ci  internal  regulation.  In  many  tribes 
more  distant  £rbm  cities,  the  neigtibourbodd  of 
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Wie  of  th&  King's  Cau^efa,  or  the  deputy  of 
that  qivgistrate,  induces  one  party  to  have  te- 
pourse  to  the  Shirra^  (w  Itfabomedan  law,)  ^ui 
appeal  which  no  Mussulman  can  decline.  With 
the  Hotukees,  the  Tokhees,  and  generally  ^th 
(he  Ghiljie^  on  the  great  roads,  the  authority 
^hicti  the  chiefs  derive  from  th^  Dooraunee 
government,  and  perhaps  the  respect  still  paid 
to  their  former  rank,  enables  them  to  prev^iit 
general  commotion^  though  they  cannot  sup- 
press quarrels  between  individuals  j  but  amoqg 
the  southern  Splimaun  Khail,  these  disorders 
rise  to  feuds  betvjreen  subdivisions  of  a  clan,  and 
even  to  contests  of  such  extent  as  to  deserve 
ihe  name  of  civil  wars  :  yet,  even  in  the  most 
unsettled  tribes,  the  decision  of  an  assembly  of 
jMoollahs  is  8u$cient  to  decide  disputes  about 
property,  and  one  great  source  of  quarrels  is 
thus  removed. 

A^'^ong  the  eastern  Ghiljies,  and  especially 
amoiig  the  SoUmaun  Khails,  the  power  of  the 
,diief  is  not  considerable  enough  to  form  a  tie 
to  keep  the  ctair  together,  and  they  are  brokep 
^nto  little  societies  (like  the  Eusof^es),  which 
are  quite  independent  in  all  internal  traos- 
l^tions.  Their  connection  with  the  King,  how- 
ever, makes  a  difference  between  their  situation 
and  that  of  the  Eusofzyes,-  and  in  consequence 
g^h  chief  has  power  ovef  the  whole  of  his  cl^ 
in  ^i  matters  connected  intb  the  furnishioff  ^if 
N  4 
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troops  to  the  King,  or  the  payment  of  the  royat 
revenue.  This  limited  authority  preserves  some 
conoection  between  the  different  subdivisions 
uoder  one  tOiaun,  and  of^en  deJays  the  breaking 
up  of  a  clan,  after  it  has  attained  the  number 
which  naturally  requires  separate  chiefs.  -  It  is 
obvious  how  great  a  di^rence  the  circum- 
stances I  have  been  stating  must  make  in  the 
lives  of  the  Ghiljies  and  Dooraunees,  but  this 
will  be  more  evident  from  a  description  of  a 
village  of  the  southern  Solimaun  Khail.    . 

The  Katunder  Khail  live  in  Kuttawanz,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Ghuznee.  They 
are  almost  all  husbandmen,  and  scarce  keep  any 
catde,  those  used  in  agriculture  being  gene^ 
rally  hired  from  pastoral  hordes,  who  pass  the 
spring  and  summer  in  Kuttawauz.  Their  couu'- 
try  is  not  rich,  it  only  produces  grain  where 
there  are  Cahreezes,  and  yields  but  one  har- 
vest in.  the  year :  it  will  not  bear  wheat  two 
years  on  the  same  ground,  and  even  wiUi  the 
proper  succession  of  crops,  it  requires  manure. 
The  climate  is  very  cold.  Their  village  con- 
tains about  100  families :  some  Humsauyehs 
assist  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  but  reside 
in  a  village  at  some  distance.  Their  wood  and 
iron  work  is  performed  by  travelling  artizans. ' 
•  Their  land  is  their  own  property  ;  or  if- they 
hav6  the  fiction  of  a  feodal  tenure  from  tiie 
Kingi  it  does  not  a£fect  their  rights,  either  in 
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reality  or  in  form :  eveiy  man  disposes  of  his 
land  as  he  pleases,  and  at  his  death  it  is  divided 
among  his  children.  Small  as  it  is,  their  village 
is  an  independent  repuhlic.  It  is  indeed  the 
Shummulzye  division  of  the  clan  of  Solimaun 
Khail,  and  the  Khaun  of  that  division  collects 
the  King's  dues;  but  he  interferes  in  nothing 
else,  and  were  it  not  for  his  employment  under 
the  royal  government,  all  connection  betweei) 
hira  and  his  division  would  long  since  have 
ceased.  The  village  is  divided  into  two  Mo- 
huHas,  or  quarters,  under  two  chiefs,  Moraud 
and  Tyztullub.  Moraud  is  the  head  of  the 
whole  village,  and  is  called  Mullik.  Their  au- 
thority is  entirely  confined  to  external  afeirs, 
apd  they  never  interfere  in  the  disputes  ■  of 
the  people,  unless  when  one  of  them  is  armed 
with  the  temporary  powers  of  a  Chelwashtee. 
Quarrels  are  privately  made  up  or  allowed  to 
continue  till  Uiey  become  troublesome  to  the 
community,  when  one  or  both  of  the  disputants 
are  expelled  the  village :  civil  suits  are  settled 
by  Moollahs.  Public  afl&irs  are  managed  by  the 
MuUik  in  consultation  with  Tyztullub ;  but  in 
any  transaction  which  might  lead  to  war,  or 
otherwise  seriously  affect  the  village,  the  Mullik 
i^mbles  the  elders  and  takes  their  advice :  no 
questions  of  course  are  put  to  the  vote,  but  the 
Mullik  gathers  the  sense  of  the  assembly,  ob- 
serves whether  their  views  agree  with  his,  and 
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judges  how  far  be  may  rely  on  their  support,  if 
heHnds  that  their  opinion  is  different  &om'  his 
own.  Whfen  a.  war  is  resolved  on,  Chelwashtees 
are  immediately  appointed,  and  the  commaod  of 
them  is  invariably  conferred  on  Tyztullub,  wbQ 
iq  consequence  is  called  the  Meer,  a  title  vhicb 
he  retains  at  all  times,  as  Moraud  does  that  of 
Mullik.  He  ia  formally  invested  wi.th  his  office 
by  the  Mullik,  who  binds  a  turban  round  hie  he»d 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  village,  of  which  be 
immediately  asslimes  the  control.  He  calls  out 
the  6gbting  men,  posts  centinels,  and  makes  all 
(pilitary  arrangements ;  while  he  prevents  in^ 
ternal  disorder  by  imposing  fines  on  all  who 
jft^pk  the  peace.  The  Mullik  loses  his  in^r 
jpertance  from  the  time  the  Chdwashtee  is  ^p- 
Itpioted :  he  Still  retains  his  superior  rank  and 
iK^Our,  but  he  interferes  in  nothing,  and  woul4 
ht  ^  liable  to  punishment  as  any  other  indivi- 
dual, if  he  engaged  in  any  quarrel  or  distuibr 
I^QCe.  The  custom  of  appointing  Chelwasht^s 
|irevails  all  over  Kuttawauz :  it  seeqis  indeed  to 
^9  rendered  equally  necessary  in  all  p^rts  of 
^at  cpuntiy,  by  the  feuds  which  sub^st  betwe^ 
neighbouring  villages.  I  am,  however,  inclinei| 
tp.think  that  this  state  of  things  has  not  always 
fisted, .  because  the  custom  of  fortifying  thi? 
villages  seems  only  coming  in,  and  most  of  thps^ 
ill  Kuttawauz  are  still  open. 
I  Notwithstanding  their  domestic  quurels  am^ 
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feuds  with  o^er  tribes,  they  are  by  no  means  a 
«^ent  or  irritable  people.  They  generally  Uve 
io  tolerable  harmony,  and  have  their  meetingi 
and  amusements  like  the  Dooraunees,  undis- 
turbed by  the  constant  alarm,  and  almost  as 
ooostant  frays  of  the  Eusofzyes.  They  are  very 
bnspiti^te,  and  have  a  regular  officer,  vhose  duty 
il  is  to  receive  and  provide  for  guests  at  the  ex> 
pence  of  the  village.  Instead  of  the  Persian 
cubba  of  the  Dooraunees,'  or  the  original 
cameess  *  of  the  Afghauns,  (which  ia  here  oaly 
worn  by  dtd-tnen,)  the  generfdity  wear  the  Indian 
dress  of  white  cotton,  which  has  been  described 
as  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Damauni  to 
whotn  these  Ghtljips  bear  some  resemblance  io 
i^eir  afpeaiance  and  manners.  Their  dress  is 
abo  distinguished  from  that  of  the  tribes  farther 
west,,  by  the  use  of  white  turbans  which  they 
w«er  ih  the  manner  represented  in  Hate  IX. 
They  also  wear  a  c^  like  that  of  the  Dooraune^ 
but  much  b^her. 

l  Their  arms  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Doo> 
nunees,  with  the  stddition  of  a  shield  of  bnf> 
falo's  hide,  or,  when  it  can  be  procured,  of  the 
skin  of  a  rhinoceros. 

: .  M<Ht  men  hare  a:  stripe  shaved  in  the  nUddlc 
of  their  heads,  like  the  Dooraunees ;  but  -those 
who  set  up  ibr  professed  champions  let  all  their 
hair  grow.     It  is  customary  with  each  of  those, 

■  *  The  large  loose  ehirt.  .    '     ' 
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%heo  he  is  just  about  to  close  with  the  enerriy, 
to  drop  his  cap,  and  rather  to  give  up  bis  life 
than  retreat  beyond  the  spot  where  it  has  fallen. 
I  have  mentioned  that  the  Kalunder  Khail 
are  almost  all  husbandmen :  there  are,  however, 
five  or  six  families  of  shepherds  among  them, 
wbo,  like  the  other  numerous  shepherds  of  Kut- 
tawauz,  leave  their  frozen  plains  during  part  of 
the  year,  for  the  low  and ,  sheltered  country 
among  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Gomul. 
Wauneh,  in  particular,  is  a  favourite  retreat, 
and  the  small  number  of  its  owners,  the  Dum- 
taunees,  alike  prevents  their  resisting  this  m- 
vasion  of  their  property,  and  their  sufiering  by 
such  an  addition  to  their  population.  It  is  ge- 
nerally thought  that  men  often  quit  the  life  of 
a  shepherd  for  that  of  a  husbandman,  but  never 
return  from  an  agricultural  to  a  pastoral  life. 
The  few  shepherds  of  the  Kalunder  Khail,  how- 
ever, furnish  an  example  to  the  contrary.  The 
uncle  of  a  man  from  whom  I  had  the  story  was 
poraessed  of  land  in  Kuttawauz,  but  be  married 
into  a  pastoral  family,  and  being  struck  with 
the  pleasures  of  a  wandering  life,  he  laid  out  a 
sum  of  money  he  had  gained  by  some  madder 
which  he  had  cultivated,  on  the  purchase  of 
Bheep,  and  joined  the  moving  horde  with  which 
h6  Was  connected.  The  pleasures  which  se- 
duced him  must  seem  great  even  to  the  husband- 
meti,  for  those  of  the  Kalunder  Kbai),  at  leaSt, 
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m&DUally  betake  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  a 
pastoral  Jife.  Every  summer  they  pitch  their 
tents  at  some  distance  from  the  fort,  which  is 
so  entirely  abandoned  that  the  gates  are  locked  ; 
they  remain  in  tents  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  moving  occasionally  within  a  inoderat? 
space  round  their  fort.  "  The  enjoyments  of 
*'  this  season  are  great,"  says  one  of  my  in-^ 
fbrmants,  "  but  its  pleasures  are  equalled,  if 
"  not  surpassed,  by  the  idleness  and  repose  of 
"  winter."  Besidestheshepherdswhoonlymove 
to  the  Gomul,  there  are  others  who  prolong 
their  march  to  Damaun.  These  are  joined  by 
merchants  from  the  fixed  inhabitants,  and  the 
whole  number  is  considerable.  Such  are  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  Of  Kuttawauz,  and 
probably  of  the  Alizyes  of  Zoormool,  the  Su- 
hauks  of  Khurwaur,  and  of  dl  the  southern 
Solimaun  Khail:  but  the  interposition  of  the 
village  in  checking  disturbances  is  more  marked 
m  many  divi&ions,  and  in  some  they  even  com- 
pel the  parties  to  submit  to  a  Jeerga,  or  to  quit 
the  village.  In  some  clans,  too,  •  the  form  of 
government  is  more  decidedly  republican,  and 
the  sentiments  of  eveiy  individual  must  be  taken 
before  any  measure  of  importance  is  decided  on. 
This  is  the  case  among  ^e  Ahmedzyes,  who 
possess  the  east  of  Logur,  and  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Caubul  river  as  far  as 
Jellallabad.    Yet  as  they  are  in  perfect  obe- 
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dience  to  the  King,  the  KhouQ  of  the  whdie 
division,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Bbve- 
reign,  has  mut^  more  influence  than  among 
the  seutbem  Sc^maun  Khail ;  and  the  whtde 
division,  though  it  consists  of  12,000  facnilie^ 
looks  up  to  him  as  its  head  in  all  cases. 

The  Ghiljies  in  the  four  Tum>ehi;  oi'  Canbul, 
are  a  quiet,  orderly,  industrious  set  of  peoffle. 
entirely  obedient  to  the  King,  and  subject  to 
the  authority  of  their  own  Khauns.  In  dress; 
and  in  some  respects  in  manners,  they  resemble 
the  citizens  of  Caubol. 

The  King  derives  a  moderate  revenue  ftooi 
the  whole  of  the  Ghiljies ;  but  it  has  almost  aU 
been  allotted  to  different  persons,  so  that  lit^ 
now  comes  into  the  royal  treasury.  Part  it 
granted  to  the  Khauns  of  the  Ghiljies  thea>< 
selves;  part  to  the  Dooraunee  Sirdar  who 
commands  their  contingent  of  trooj^;  and  a 
considerable  portion  was  assigned  to  -  Abdoore- 
heem  Khaun,  and  has  not  been  resumed  sibce 
his  rebellion. 

In  their  character  the  Qhiljies  are  confessedly 
the  second  tribe  in  the  Caubut  dominions.  They 
are  more  turbulent  and  less  civilized  than  the 
Dooraunees,  but  they  are  a  brave  and  respect- 
Ma  pef^le.  In  their  persons  they  are  probably 
the^largest,  handsomest,  -and  fairest  of  Uie  Af4 
^atins. 

The  disflimilfuity  of  their  countiy  to  that  of 
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ttie  tribe  they  betoag  to;  gives  the  Kharoteei 
t^  same  daim  to  separate  mention  which  hat 
been  allowed  to  the  Atchikzyes  among  the 
Dooraunees.  Their  manners  indeed  do  hot 
differ  80  much  irom  those  of  their  brethren,  but 
their  interests  are  more  distinct,  and  they  really 
ft»ia  a  commiinity  only  connected  with  th« 
Ghiljies  in  name. 

The  Kharotees  inhabit  the  country  situated  to 
the  east  of  Kuttawauz,  among  the  branches  of 
rtie  range  of  Solimaun.  They  have  the  principal 
ridge  of  that  chain  on  the  eaat;  and  a  branch 
isfhich  it  Sends  out  separates  them  fVotn  Gurdaiz 
dn  the  niarth ;  the  Gomul  is  their  boundary  on 
tKi  ^esl,  as  it  Would  be  on  the  South,  but  for'th^ 
ttitei^osJtion  of  the  little  territory  of  Wauneb. 
The  Kharotee  cotlntry  encloses  the  little  district 
of  OorghoDii,  belonging  to  the  Poormoollees  or 
FoormooIIees,  an  independent  tribe  of  Taujiks. ' 

Thfe  Kharotees  possess  a  few  narrow  plains 
and  valleys,  -divided  by  high  and  inaccessible 
rfibuntains. 

'  They  count  four  towns,  or  rathbr  vill^es; 
since  Sirufza,  the  largest  of  them,  only  contains 
500  houses.  They  amount  to  5000  or  6000 
families,  most  of  whom  foUoW  agriculture. 

Their  country,  though  richer  than  Kuttawauz, 
produces  but  one  harvest  in  the  year,  and  is 
buried  in  snow  for  three  months  every  winter: . 
Thfey  have  bullocks  for  the  plough,  but  the 
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nature  of  their  country  makes  them  prefer  goats 
to  sheep  for  the  remainiDg  part, of  their  stock, 
yet  they  have  many  camels  in  the  plains. 

In  most  particulars  they  resemhle  the  southern 
iSoUraaun  Khail,  but  the  whole  clan  is  united 
under  the  command  of  the  hereditary  Khaun, 
Vfho  has  respect  and  weight,  though  little  or  no 
power.  The  MuUiks  of  villages  are  equally 
weak }  but  as  men  are  diliged  to  submit  their 
quarrels  to  a  Jeerga,  their  want  of  power  is  not 
BO  much  felt.  One  fact  is  alleged  of  them  on 
good  authorify,  which  is  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  practice  of  the  Afghauns,  that  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  It  ia^ 
that  they  pay  more  attention  to  wealth  and  popu- 
larity, than  to  birth,  in  the  election  of  a  Mullik. 
I  can  discover  nothing  in  the  situation  of  the 
Kharotees  to  account  for  this  unusual  neglect  of 
hereditary  superiority. 

They  are  often  at  war  with  their  rude  neigh- 
bours the  Vizeerees  and  Jadrauns,  and  also  with 
the  Foormoollees,  who  are  probably  much  moi« 
civilized  than  themselves.  In  this  last  war, 
which  was  occasioned  by  mutual  murders,  they 
give  no  quarter :  "  Our  war,"  said  a  Kharotee, 
"  is  not  for  power,  nor  for  glory,  but  for  blood." 

The  climate ,  compels  the  Kharotees  to  be 
entirely  idle  in  winter :  even  their  fire-wood  is 
stored  before  the  end  of  autumn,  and  their  only 
business  is  toclear  away  Um  snow  frcm  their  roo&^ 
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dt  to  make  roads  thrott^  it  fit>m  house  to  house. 
The  power  Kharotees,  ^o  cannot  affiml  four 
months  of  idlenesa,  are  driven  to  wanner  climates^ 
and  carry  with  them  the  greatest  part  of  the 
bullocks  and  camels  of  the  tribe.  They  only  go 
as  fiu-  as  the  southern  valley  of  the  Oomul,  and- 
tetnni  in  spring  to  their  own  country ;  but  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  families  have  renounced 
their  share  in  the  land,  and  have  become  as 
thorough  wanderers  as  the  Nassees.  This  has 
taken  place  within  no  long  period  of  time,  and 
some  of  the  first  shepherds  are  still  alive.  The 
Kharotees  account  for  the  change  very  rationally. 
Hieir  fields  (they  say)  are  so  dosely  hemmed  in 
by  steep  mountains,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  extend  their  cultivation  ;  nor  does  the  deep 
shade  of  Uie  pines  with  which  4be  mountains  are 
covered,  permit  the  growth  of  any  herbage  which 
might  maintain  their  flocks.  -Tlie  natural  in-^ 
crease  of  their  peculation,  therefore,  reduced 
tlKih  to  distress.  The  Umds  of  each  persotf 
were  divided,  according  to  the  Mahomedan' 
law,  among  his  sons,  and  the  portion  which  fell 
to  the  share  of  each  was  soon  too  small  to  main- 
tain a  man.  Many,  therefore,  abuidoned  th^ 
land  to  their  broth«s,  and  betook  themselves  to 
pasturage.  They  have  now  no  connection  with 
die  country  of  the  Kharotees,  as  they  ^end  the 
wifiter  in  Dunaun  and  the  summer  near  Ghu2> 
iMftf  iKt  their  separation  is  too  recent.to  have 
VOL.  n.  o 
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broken  the  ties  which  bouDd  them  to  their  clan  i 
they  still  acknowledge  the  common  Khaun  of 
the  Kharotees,  and  when  tbey  pass  their  native 
countiy  in  their  annual  migrations^  their  relations 
assemble  and  bring  them  berries,  the  seeds  of  the  ' 
Jelghoozeh  pine,  and  other  produce  of  the  mouQ- 
tains,  for  which  the  shepherds  make  returns  in 
little  presents  trom  Damaun.  The  manners  ai' 
these  shepherds  exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
Nassees  which  I  shall  soon  describe,  but  they  are 
even  more  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of  *  life. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  Wurduks.  I 
have  mentioned  that  they  are  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  and  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  the  Ghilj  ies.  Their  country 
is  a  long  hollow  between  the  hills  (which  separate 
them  Irom  Logur  and  Khurwar)  and  the  Paro- 
pamisan mountains :  the  latter  are  penetrated  by 
some  deep  valleys  also  belonging  tp  the  Wurduks. 
The  river,  inaccurately  named  from  Gbuznee, 
rises  in  the  south  of  their  lands,  and  runs  through 
the  centre  for  the  whtJe  of  their  extent. 

The  Wurduks  are  all  agricultural.  They  .are 
a  quiet,  sober  people,  perfectly  obedient  to  the 
King,  to  whom  they  pay  revenue,  and  furnish  a 
large  portion  of  troops.  They  have  no  wars 
with  their  neighbours,  and  their  own  Mopliahs^ 
or  the  King's  Gauzy  at  Ix>gur,  settle  their 
intern^  disputes. 

"  *  It  ii'ODb'  of  their  caiops  which  is  described  in  the  sarra- 
tive,  VoLI.  p.  18. 
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■  What  remains  unraentJoned  of  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  Afghauns,  belongs  to  the  tribe  of 
Caukers.  Surrounded,  by  the  Beloches,  or  by 
remote  tribes  of  Afghauns,  it  is  nearly  inacces- 
sible to  enquiry ;  and,  though  I  have  obtained 
particular  accounts  of  some  parta  of  it,  and  have- 
hatd  many  vague  relations  from  travellers  re- 
specting the  remainder,  my  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject are  still  indistinct,  and  I  must  forego  the 
attempts  I  have  hitherto  made  at-  minute  de- 
scription, both  with  regard  to  the  Caukers  and 
their  country. 

The  boundary  of  the  Cauker  country,  on  the  ■ 
north,  is  the  same  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Ghiljies  :  on  the  north-west  it  has  Urghes- 
saun,  the  part  of  Xoba  which  belongs  to  the 
Atchikzyes,  and  Ksheen ;  on  the  west, .  tiie 
country  of  the  Beloches  j  on  the  south,  that  of 
the  Speen  Tereens  ;  and  on  the  east,  the  range 
of  Solimaun  and  some  of  the  little  countries  at 
its  base,  which  have  been  already  described. 
The  whole  forms  a  square  of  about  a  hundred 
miles. 

=  The  west  of  the  Cauker  country  is  moun- 
tainous. Its  most  distinguishing  feature  appears 
to  be  the  range  which  I  have  mentioned  as  run- 
ning north  and  south  between  longitude  68°  east, 
andlongitude  69°  east.  West  of  that  range,  the 
first  place  in  the  Cauker  country,  coming  from 
Uie  north,  is  Seeoona  Daugh  (a  high,  cold,  and 
o  2 
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barren  ^un,  suit^  only  to  pMtunge)  and  the 
Caakor.  part  of  Toba.  which,  thw^  mord 
mountsinoiu,  probably  resembles  the  put  al-^ 
ready  described  as  belongiDg  to  the  Atchikzyes. 
ForUicv  Boutfa.tfais  high  plain  ceases,  but  there: 
are  many  valleys  in  the  hills ;  and  Tor  Mur^^ 
Bunhore,  Nareeo,  Tof^e,  and  Hunoa,  are  par- 
ticidarly  conspicuous  among  those  which  <^>ea> 
to  the  west  Still  further  south,  the  hills  in 
question  are  only  separated  from  the  table  land. 
of  Kelaut'  by  the  narrow  valley  oi'  Botaun.  The- 
valley  of  Burshore  deserves  more  particulaD 
mention. 

It  CAfamences  at  the  source  of  the  Lora,  and 
aecoo^ames  that  river  till  its  entrance  intor 
Pi^een.  The  valley  is  .sunk  between  the  hi^ 
country. of  Toba  on  the  north,  uid  themoun- 
tains  <m  the  south.  .  The  upper  part  of  it  is  nar** 
row.  and  filled  with  thickets ;  but  the  lower  part 
is  fertdlfi,  inhabited  by  an  agricultural  people^- 
and  abounding  in  all.  the  produce  of  Khora8-> 
sauA :  M&e  iti  not  .possessed  by  a  diflferient  tribe,' 
one  would  be  disposed  to  consider  it  as  part  o£ 
Hsheen^  from  which  district  it  has  no  natural 
sepuatioD.  The  valley  of  Hunna  ^pens  into» 
^awl..  Its  head  is  near  the  Cotul  or  pass  oC 
Chupper,  where  the  road  crosses  over  a  veiy; 
high  ridge  into  Zawura. 

.  Shawl  :itBelf  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
asit  is  inhidiitcd  by  a  tribej^f  Caukers  c^Uec^ 
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Gaasyii  but  as  it  was  grinted  by  ^med  S^auh: 
to  Nusaeer  Kbaun,  the  Prince  of  B^oehes;  foe 
his  service  at  the  siege  at'  Tubbiis,  it  is  ha 
longer  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  A^aua 
couDtiy.  It  resembles  Pisbeen,  bnt  excels  it  ia 
fertility.  The  Casayes  are  under  .the  Beloche 
goveinment,  but  they  have  a  .Kbaan  of  their 
own,  and  are  well  treated  and  flouriiliing.  If 
any  other  valleys  open  to  the  west,  they  are 
neither  distinguished  for  their  inhabitants,  nor 
for  the  passage  of  nutda  through .  them/  but  only 
afford  s  winter  retreat  to  the  Cauker  shepbenla^ 
.  To  the  east,  the  mountains  of  66"  lon^tud* 
send  out  branches  which  divide  the  greater  pait 
gf  l^e  tract  situated  between  them  and  the 
range  of  Solimauii. 

:  One  range  appears  to  run  to  the  soutiv  ti' 
iSiobe,  atid  to  divide  that-  country  from  Boree^ 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  reaches  any  of  the 
branches  of  Solimaun.  Another  runs  to  the' 
swth  of  Beree,  divides  it  for  a  certain  extent 
from  Zawura,  TuU,  and  Chooteeallee,  and  finnas 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Caukers.  To  the  south 
of  Zawiira,"TtiU,  atid  Cbooteeallee,  a  broad  belt 
sfhills' certainly  stretches-  across  from  the  rangd 
of  ^''  to  that  of  Solimaun,  and  forms  the  boiondt 
acy  of  Afghaunistaun  on  the  side  of  See* 
wee^utb 

..  I  shidl. -hastily-  review;  the  diBtricts  indoditd 

between  these  ranges,  bcfpnning  from  the  so^th 
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abd  stretdiing  north  till  I  again  meet  the  known 
countries  of  the  Gbiljies  and  Dooraunees.  But 
before  I  enter  the  mountains,  it  will  be  proper 
to  mention  the  Canker  clan  of  Punnee,  who  in- 
habit Seewee  in  the  plains  of  Seeweestaun ; 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  by  mountains 
and  hy  fieloches,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Canker  name. 

Seewee  is  entered  by  a  traveller  from  Dau-. 
der,  in  the  course  of  his  first  march  to  the  north- 
ward. It  is  a  flat,  dry  plain  of  hardened  clay, 
but  in  some  places  its  natural  defects  are  relieved 
by, streams  from  the  hills,  and  round  the  town 
of  Seewee,  at  least,  is  highly  cultivated.  The 
Punnees  stilt  form  part  of  the  Afghaun  nation, 
and  are  under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  King. 
It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  the  causes  which 
have  sent  them  to  this  spot,  and  which  have 
filled  the  southern  provinces  of  India  with  men 
of  the  Funnee  clan,  whose  emigration  (from  the 
period  when  they  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
Deckan)  must  have  taken  place  some  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  mountains  to  the  north  of  Seewee  are  in- 
habited by  Beloches  (as  are  the  southern  parts 
of  the  range  of  Sotimaun);  but  in  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  Chooteeallee,  we  find  some  independent 
AJghauns,  principally  composed  of  the  remains 
of  the  tribe  of  Ix>nee,  which  at  one  period  made 
■at  great  figure  in  the  transactions  of  India..    Tlie 
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butoty  of  the  Dilazauks  may  throw  some  tight 
on  the  fortunes  of  this  tribe,  and  it  is  remain- 
able,  that  most  of  the  tribes  of  Afghauns  who 
have  anciently  been  distii^uished  in  India,  have 
newiy  disappeared  from  their  native  country. 
It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  have  not 
merely  poured  forth  their  redundant  population 
(as  the  Eusofzyes  have  more  recently  done  into 
Rohilcund),  but  have  been  driven  from  their 
original  seats,  and  compelled  to  enter  on  the 
adventures  to  which  they  owe  their  reputation 
abroad. 

.  Zawura,  Tull,  and  Chooteeallee,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ohe  valley,  widening  at  last  into  a 
plain.  Zawura,  the  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
commences  near  Chupper  and  to  the  north-east 
of  Dozhuk.  It  is  at  first  confined  between  the 
mountains,  but  soon  expands  sufficiently  to  ad- 
mit of  a  degree  of  cultivation,  and  even  of  one 
or  two  very  considerable  villages. 

Tull  is  still  wider,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
hilts  which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  allows  the 
plains  of  Boree  and  Chooteeallee  to  unite.  The 
soil  of  Tull«nd  Chooteeallee  appears  to  resemble 
that  of  Seewee,  but  the  climate  is  more  favour- 
able, and  the  cultivation  is,  perhaps,  more  ex- 
tended. 

Boree  is  trequently  compared,  both  in  extent 

and  fertility,  to  the  plain  of  Peshawer :  I  have 

no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  justice  of  the 
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qpmpartiien ;  but  it  vny  be  presumed  that  Boree 
i»  fertile  uu}  well  cultivated,  a&  it  is  certatnlgr 
pppuloua,  and  inbabited  entirely  by  huBband* 
m^.  A  conaiderable  stream  runs  througb  Bone 
towards  the  south-west,  and  the  land  is  wateved 
Ijy  Boipe  other  broola,  aud  by  a  considerable 
quniber  of  Cahreezes.  The  productknoa  vf  the 
q$)VUDti7,  and  the  nann^a  of.  the  pet^le,  sue 
still  the  game  as  have  been  described  in  KhcK 
rassaun*  though  the  dress  begins  toresenible<tiutt 
Qfl^dia. 

Between  the  hlUs  to  the  north  of  Boree*  and 
those  qh  the  68th  line  of  longitude,  is  Hindoo 
BiHigh>  the  source  of  the  river  Zhobe.  FrtHB 
this  place  the  Zhobe  pursues  a  north^eutedy 
course,  till  it  joins  the  Gomul  at  Sirmaugha.  1 
imagine  .the  Zhobe  to  be  at  first  a  small  brook  im 
a'narrow  valley ;  it  never  becomes  a  ctHisideib 
able  stream,  but  In  an  early  part  of  its  course  it 
divides  an  extensive  plain  abounding  in  tamik* 
riab,  partially  cultivated,  and  producing  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  and  some  other  grains ;  but  prin* 
gipally  given  up  to  pasturage,  and  scattered  with  . 
large  aQd  numerous  camps  of  shepherds.  Some 
a(x:ounts,  indeed,  represent  the  whole  of  the  in. 
habitants  as  living  in  tents ;  while  others  describe 
a  fertile  tract,  covered  with  cultivation  and  vil> 
It^fes  }  and  these  apparent  contradictiom  can 
9vXy  be. reconciled,  by  suppoauig  them  to  apply 
to  di^erent  parts  of  ^a  extfnaive  distriot 
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'  The  lower  goutk  of  the  Zht^  is  through  the 
barrel  mountains  which  Mirround  die  Gomul, 
and'  whkh  are  all  omnected  with  the  range  of- 
SoUmaon.  The  valley  of  the  Zhobe  is  probably 
iMDniuleid,  on  ihe  north,  by  the  range  of  hilU 
which  I  suppose  to  form  the  southern  limit  aS 
Seeoona  Daugh. 

The  ^ace  included  between  the  border  of 
Zhobe,  that  of  Boree,  and  the  range  of  Soli* 
nman,  affiirds  room  for  the  lands  of  the  Hurree- 
pauls  and  Bauboors,  and  for  the  wastes  pastured 
on  by  the  Mobssalchail  and  Esote  Cankers. 
-  The  hills  through  all  the  Cauker  country  are 
appropriated  to  the  numerous  shepherds;  and 
those  to  the  west  of  the  country,  -so  often  alluded 
to,  contain  many  valleys  and  little  plaint,  ;of 
which  some  are  well  cultivated,  but  most  axe 
occupied  by  pastoral  camps. 

In  so  large  a  tribe  as  the  Caukers,  we  can 
scarce  expect  uniformity  of  manners,  and*  the 
teas  so  as  they  are  divided  into  at  least  ten 
clans,  many  of  u^iich  are  again  broken  into 
numberless  independent  societies ;  and  there  if 
ho  efficient  chief  of  the  whole  tribe.  The 
Cankers  aS  Burshore  so  closely  resemble  the 
Tereens,  that  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  make  a^ 
further  observation  concerning  them;  but  no 
otlwr  part  of  the  tribe  that  I  know,  beara  an 
exact  reseiid>huice  to  any  of  these  which  have 
:  an  account  of  a  district  in  th« 
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west,  and  another  of  one  in  the  east,  with  some 
observations  on  the  intermediate  dans,  will,  how- 
ever,  give  a  sufficient  idea  of'  their  peculiarities. 

Cunchoghye  is  a  narrow  valley  in  the  western 
&ce  of  the  mountain  of  Kund.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  in  most  parts  well  cultivated.  In  springs 
the  whole  valley  and  the  adjoining  hills  are  green, 
and  covered  with  flowers ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  busily  employed  till  the  end  of  autumn,  ia 
the  cultivation  of  two  harvests,  and  in  tlie  care 
of  their  sheep  and  cattle ;  but  in  winter  a  frost 
of  three  months,  and  an  occasional  fortnight  of 
snow,  oblige  them  to  indulge  in  the  usual  idle- 
ness of  the  season. 

The  little  valley  of  Cunchoghye  by  degrees 
expands  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  stretches 
towards  the  south-west  for  upwards  of  thirty 
miles.  Tlie  wide-  part  of  the  valley  (which  is 
no  longer  called  by  its  original  name)  contains 
some  villages  of  ibrty  or  flfly  houses,  round 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  shepherds 
and  tbeir  flocks. 

All  the  inhabitants  form  part  of  the  clan  of 
Sanoateea,  the  possessions  of  which  extend  along 
iJbe  western  frontier  of  the  Cankers,  from  Zawura 
to  Seeoona  Daugh.  This  large  division  is  under 
one  chief,  who  enjoys  a  very  ample  authority 
over  his  clan,  or  at  least  over  the  part  of  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cunchoghye ;   bis  own 
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seat  is  at  Oorguss,  two  inarches  from  that  place, 

and  still  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  Zhobe. 
His '  powers  are  principally  derived  from  the 
King.  The  grandfather  of  the-  present  Khaun, 
bHBing  reduced  to  great  distress,  from  the  ag-  , 
gressions  of  the  Tereens,  and  from  the  faction 
and  insuhordination  of  his  own  clansmen,  re- 
solved to  appeal  to  Ahmed  Shauh,  and  pre- 
sented himeelf  before  him  (as  he  was  hunting 
on  Toba)  with  6re  on  his  head,  the  symbol  of 
extreme  distress  among  some  Asiatic  nations.  * 

The  Shauh  instantly  listened  to  his  complaint, 
issued  a  Rukkum  commanding  obedience  to  his 
orders,  and  sent  a  small  body  of  troops  into  the 
country  of  the  Tereens.  That  tribe  immediately 
ibrbore  its  attacks,  and  the  Sunnateeas,  impressed 
with  respect  ibr  the  royal  orders,  and  perhaps 
alarmed  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  troops,  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  their  Khaun,  which 
his  success^  have  been  able  to  maintain  unim- 
paired to  this  day.  Their  power,  however,  is 
perhaps  confined  to  the  northern  part  of  their 
clan  ;  for  Tahmas  Ktiatm,  a  subordinate  chief 
In  the  south,  has  so  far  surpassed  them  in  his 
actions  and  reputation,   that  it  is  improbable 

*  This  practice  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  ConBtantinople,  as  a  certain  method  of 
procuring  an  audience  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Tbe  Afghauns 
explain  it  to  imply  that  the  misery  of  the  petitioner  it  as  great 
a^  if  he  were  actually  plunged  in  fire. 
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diat  he  still  submits  to  depoulaice  on  tfaeif 
authority. 

This  waritke  chi6f  principally  obtained  his 
distinction  by  the  success  of  a  wai  with  the 
Bdoches,  who  had  been  exaspeiated  by  the 
border  incursionif,  which  had  long  substtted 
between  them  and  the  Caukers,  to  attack  that 
tribe  in  a  manner  which  gave  the  ezpMitien 
the  appeuance  of  a  national  war.  Six  thonteid 
Beloches  were  assembled  at  l^awl  by  the  orders 
of  Nusaeer  Khauo,  the  Prince  c^  the  Bdocheaj 
and  the  Caukers,  alarmed  at  this  serious  in- 
vasion, retired  with  their  flocks  to  Dozhukh;  a 
.  stony  plain,  devoted  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
moantuns  west  of  Zawura,  difficult  of  asaent 
in  atl  places,  and  on  most  sides  aurrounded  1^ 
inaecessible  precipices.  The  Beloches,  awave  «€ 
the  strength  of  this  place  on  the  sideof  l^awl, 
proceeded  up  the  valley  of  Hunna,  crossed'  ^ 
ridge  of  68"  longitude,  passed  through  Zawun, 
and  advanced  up  a  narrow  valley,  which  aflraded 
the  only  practicable  route  to  Dozhukh.  Tahmas 
Kfaaun  allowed  th»n  to  advance  till  they  reached 
the  last  steep  ascent,  when  they  were  fturroundei^ 
attacked,  and  cot  oft'almostto  a  man,arith  iAtiizab 
Khaun,  their  commander. 

However  he  may  be  regarded  by  Tahmas,  the 
chief  of  the  Sunnateeas  exercisesgreat  authority 
0ver  the  nst  of  his  clan ;  he  derives  no  regidtf 
revenue  &om  it,  but  when  he  cmheis  to  a  vih- 
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lage,  he  receives  presents,  wbiofa  are  soaietttnetF 
valuable ;  and,  as  he  neither  lives  in  iny  state,' 
nor  has  any  faired  sddierS,  these  perquisites, 
wit^  the  produce  of  his  own  lands,  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  maintain  him.  As  the  Sun- 
nate^as  have  ilo^f  no  foreign  wars,  and  as  they^ 
pay  DO  revenue,  and  have  not  for  some  yeani 
been  called  on  for  their  contingent  of  horse  by 
the  King,  the  exercise  of  their  chiefs  powers  is 
cobfioM  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  adjustment  of  the  less  serious  disputes  is 
left  to  the  MuUik  of  the  village,  who  has  here' 
great  powers,  and  can  inflict  any  punishment 
9bAtt  of  dea^  i  but  in  alt  his  proceedings,  be 
must  have  the  support  of  the  elders  of  the  vij^ 
lagb  \  and  he  never  attempts  to  take  any  step 
of  consequence,  without  the  concurrence  of  a' 
Jeei^.  The  Mullik  of  Cunchoghye  receives 
a  fixed  albwance  of  grain  from  every  man  iu 
the  village. 

Under  so  strong  a  government,  it  is  natural 
thttt  there  should  be  little  strife ;  and  the  few 
frays  that  take  place,,  never  lead  to  the  empl(^- 
ment  of  any  ttiortal  Weapon.  Theft  and  rapine 
are  hardly  ever  known,  the  disposition  of  the 
people  is  peaceable,  and  (to  use  the  expression 
of  a  Caukei'  to  me)  they  enjoy  their  owtH  and 
are  content.  ' 

The  shepherdfi  hear  Cunchoghye  a^  scatfered^ 
in  small  camps  of  four  or  five  tents,  over  the 
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wide  vail?)',  and  the  neighbouripg  hills.  In 
some  seasons,  they  are  compelled  by  the^failure 
of  the  herbage  to  unite  into  larger  camps,  and 
to  move  to  the  country  of  other  tribes ;  while 
in  their  scattered  state,  a  whole  camp  only  con. 
tains  a  single  family,  and  they  have  much 
leisure,  no  restraint,  no  government,  and  yet  no 
crimes. 

The  dress,  manners,  and  customs  of  Cuncho- 
ghye  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  Dooraunee  country ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  the  same  which  obtain 
throughout  all  the  western  clans  of  tlie  Caukers. 
I  shall  illustrate  the  state  of  the  eastern  Caukers 
by  a  short  account  of  Boree.  . 

The  extent  and  fertility  of  this  plain,  and  the 
tpmperate  climate  which  it  enjoys,  have  already 
been  noticed ;  and  if,  as  I  am  informed,  even 
the  sheep  are  fed,  not  on  wastes,  but  on  tbe 
fallow  lands,  cultivation  must  have  made  as 
much  progress  as  it  can  well  attain. 
•  The  produce  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
western  countries;  European  fruits  are  still 
common,  but  madder  and  clover  are  not  grown, 
and  lucerne  is  rare. 

Except  that  camels  are  very  scarce,  the  ani- 
mals  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  west. 

The  inhabitants  live  in  villages  of  terraced 
houses,  and  some  move  during  the  summer  into 
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CooddobU,  pitched  at  a  short  distance  from  their 
villages :  the  chiefs  live  in  little  castles. 

The  dress  of.  the  men  is  still  a  cameess,  but 
they  wear  a  loongee  turban  instead  of  a  cap, 
throw  another  loongee  .over  their  shoulders,  and 
wear  pointed  shoes,  like  those  of  India ;  sheep- 
skin and  felt. cloaks  are  extremely  uncommon. 
Their  manners  and  amusements  are  those  of  the 
west 

There  are  twelve  independent  communities  in 
Bpree,  though  the  people  are  all  of  one  subdi- 
vision of  the  clan  of  Saurauu.  Each  of  these 
haa  several  villages,  which  are  under  separate 
Mooshirs,  and  apparently  unconnected  with  the. 
chief  of  the  whole,  except  when  alt  are  united 
by  a  war. 

The.  villages  are  often  at  war  among  them- 
selves; they  sometimes  refer  their  disputes  to 
an  umpire,  but  oflener  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword.  Even  within  the  village,  the  Mooshir 
exercises  but, little  control:  he  would  call  a 
Jeerga  to  .settle  a  dispute  which  happened  near 
him,  but  at  a  little ,  distance  things  are  jefl  to 
take  their  course. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  Caukers  probably 
resemble  those  of  Cunchoghye  or  Boree,  as  they 
are  nearest  the  east  or  west ;  but  in  the  central 
paits  of  the  country,  they  are  much  ruder  than 
either.  There,  they  wear  a  short  close  jacket, 
and  breeches  of  felt  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
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go  naked  from  the  middle  upwards.  This  woulcl 
not  be  reckoned  extraordinary  in  India,  but  as 
it  is  contrary  to  the  notions  of  decency  enter- 
tained by  the  Afghauns,  it  must  among  thenl 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  great  want  of  cifiU 
ization. 

In  some  places,  the  Caukers  are  said  to  live 
in  caves,  like  the  Khyberees,  but  even  there 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  predatory 
spirit  of  the  tribe,  which  they  resemble'  in  tlie 
rudeness  of  their  habitations.  In  most  parts, 
the  shepherds,  who  are  far  more  numerous  than 
the  husbandmen,  are  scattered  in  little  camps^ 
as  in  the  west ;  but  in  Zhobe  they  are  said  to 
assemble  in  camps,  large  enough  to  be  described 
as  towns  of  tents.  There  they  are  also  said  to 
keep  almost  as  many  oxen  as  sheep,  and  if  so, 
they  are  the  only  instance  of  wandering  herds* 
men  in  Afghaunistaun.  On  the  whole,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cauker  coUntty  is  moim<< 
tainous  iahd  unfertile ;  and  the  inhabitants  an> 
shepherds,  rude  in  their  manners,  and  ignorant 
of  the  arts  (^  life ;  but  limple,  peaceable,  oaA 
inofl^Dsive. 
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i  LL  the  tribes  who  have  as  yet  been  cod- 
'  sidered  possess  some  country  of  their  own, 
the  position  of  which  has  decided  the  order  in 
whi<;h  they  were  to  be  mentioned ;  but  the 
Nausaers  have  no  land  at  all.  and  we  are  left 
at  liberty  to  place  them  wherever  it  suits  our 
convenience.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished 
fr<Hn  the  other  tribes  by  their  wandering  life,, 
to  which  my  observations  shall,  therefore,  be 
confined. 

In  spring  we  find  them  scattered  in  parties 
(^  three,  four  or  five  tents,  over  the.  wastes 
in  the  countries  of  the  Tokhees  and'  HotukeeK 
Later  in  the  year,  they  assemble  in.  canips  of 
one  or  two  hundred  tents,  move  about  by  short 
stages  in  quest  of  grass  for  their  flocks ;  and  afi 
soon  as  the  autumn  begins  to  close,  they  hold 
their  councils,  strike  their  tents,  and  set  off  on 
their  long  migrations  to  the  warm  plains  ai' 
Damaun. 

The  tribe  marches  through  the  hostile,  country 
of  the  Vizeerees,  in  two  divisions ;  and  it  is 
settled    by   the   Khaun,    and    the   Moorshirs, 
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which  is  to  march  first  The  rendezvous  for 
each  division  is  at  KuDZOor  on  the  Gomul,  to 
which  place  all  the  hordes  direct  their  march 
from  their  different  Eilauks  iit  Khorassann.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  march,  they  pass  through 
barren  wilds,  where  they  see  nobody  but  their 
own  companions ;  but  as  they  approach  Kun- 
zoor,  the  roads  are  cboaked  with  other  hi^dfcs 
flocking  ftom  various  and  distant  stations  to  the 
l«m]ezvous.  Great  confusion  now  arises ;  two 
hordes  which  are  at  war,  aW  often  ibrowded 
t<^ether  in  one  narrow  valley,  and  new  quarrels 
are  also  occasioned  by  the  iiBpttrence  c^  dif> 
%'ent  parties  to  get  first  through  the  passM  ia 
the  biUs.  At  last  they  jmn  the  confused  MOM 
of  tents,  men,  and  cattle,  which  are  heaped 
ogetber  at  Kunzoor. 

The  ^hcAe  assemblage  amounts  to  mo^e  than 
thirty  thousand  people,  with  all  their  num- 
berless docks  and  herds  of  camel^  ojid  indeed 
with  9\l  ikeit  possessionBw  Hie  bustle  and 
disorder  of  sue*!!  a  throng  may  w^t  be  «m- 
ceiv«d. 

During  the  day,  they  issue  forth  in  swaraw 
to  search  f&r  forage  ahd  fire^wood;  and  at 
Dightfalt,  these  unfrequented  valleys  ressouDd 
with  the  confused  voices  of  the  multitude  t^ 
Ueatingand  lowii^  of  their  flocks  and  herds, 
tite  hoafse  roar  of  the  cunel,  and  the  sbiouts 
and  songs  of  the  Naussers. 
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Wb«n  th«  whole  diviaiiHi  is  assemU^d,  CM- 
wssbtees  sre  appoioted,  and  they  renew  their 
pn^ress  towirda  Damaun. 

The  Vizeerees,  in  the  mean  time,,  are  pre- 
paring for  their  reception  with  all  the  cnutioD 
and  secrecy  4f  savage  war  :  their  clans  art  afr- 
aenbled  in  the  depths  of  the  mountains,  and  a 
ntigle  scout,  perhaps,  watches  on  the  brow  f£  a 
rock,  attd  listens  in  the  silence  of  that  desolate 
fClgion  for  the  hum  of  the  approaching  crowd, 
till,  at  length,  the  Naussers  are  heard,  and  tibe 
valleys  are  filled  wilii  the  stream  of  men  and 
floc^  that  poors  down  the  bed  and  banks  of 
tile  Ooffiul.  The  word  is  then  passed  round  to 
the  ^zeerees,  who  hasten  to  the  defiles  by 
patfas  known  only  to  th«nselve^  uid  attaofe  the 
disorderly  crowd,  or  lie  in  ambush  to  cut  off  bbe 
stragglers,  according  to  the  remissness  or  vigi- 
lance they  observe  among  their  enemies.  During 
Ijiis  time  of  danger,  which  lasts  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  Naussers  are  in  ui  unusual  state  of 
preparation ;  the  power  of  the*  Chelwashtees 
suppresses  all  feuds,  and  arranges  the  order  of 
march,  and  the  means  of  defence ;  the  whole 
diviaon  moves  in  a  body ;  parties  of  chosen 
men  protect  the  front,  the  flanks,  and  the  rear, 
whll?  the  otiier  Naussers  drive  on  the  sheep 
and  oamels,  and  hold  themselves  ready  to  repel 
any  attack  that  may  be  made  by  their  enemies. 
They  had  need,  indeed^  to  be  prepared,  fojr 
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tlhe  predatory  disposition  of  the  Yizeerera'  it 
shaipened  by  long  enmity ;  and  they  give  no 
qaarter  to  any  Nausser  that  falls  into  their 
hands.  At  length  they  reach  the  pass  of  Zir- 
kunny,  issue  out  into  the  plains,  and  are  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Damaun  from  liie  frontier  of 
Upper  Sind  to  the  hills'  of  the  Murwuts. 
Each  hprde  has  a  particular  tract  where  it  is 
accustomed  to  encamp,  and  round'  winch  it 
ranges  as  the  supply  of  fon^  requires.  They 
encamp  in  circles,  within  which  fhey  shut  itp 
their  cattle  at  night.  Their  life  is  now  idle  and 
unvaried,  except  when  enlivened  by  hunting, 
which  they  keenly  pursue,  and  which  is  almost 
their  only  active  employment.  The  women  do 
all  the  labour,  pitch  the  tents,  gather  the  wbod^ 
bring  in  water,  and  cook  the  dinner :  the  men^. 
only  saunter  out  with  the  sheep  and  camd% 
and  for  this  labour  a  very  few  men  suffice. 
The  rich  hire  out  their  cattle  during  their 
long  halts,  but  the  owner  makes  over  the  duty 
of  accompanying  them  to  soine  poor  man,  who 
gets  a  third  of  the  hire  for  his  labour. 

The  women  are  never  concealed;  but  the 
same  cliastity  and  modesty  which  distinguish  all 
rude  tribes  are  common  among  them. 
.  When  the  snow  has  melted "  on  Solomon's 
throne,  the  chief  of  the  Nauaser  campa  sends  tp 
the  Khaun  of  the'  whole,  to  fix  a  time  for  a 
council :  on  the  appointed  day  they  all  repair  U> 
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his  camp,  determine  their  route,  appoint  Cliel-. 
washtees,  aod  soon  after  break  up  tbeir  camps, 
apd  commence  their  return  to  Khorassaun. 

The  Naussers,  as  has  been  seen,  depend -en- 
tirety on  their  flocks  and  herds :  the  fleeces  of 
^eir  sheep  supply  the  materials  for  their  tents, 
their  caipeta,  and  the  sacks  which  hold  their 
flmir :  their  posteens,  and  some  other  artides, 
are  made  of  sheep-skins :  the  milk  of  the  ewe 
affords  the  cheese,  butter,  and  cooroot,  which 
is  their  usu^  diet,  and  its  flesh  is  their  only 
luxury. 

The  produce  sjf  their  sheep,  and  the  hire  of 
^eir  cjunels,  also  furnish  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  few  articles  they  require  from  without ;  and 
die  caniage  of  their  tents  and  other  property, 
which  is  so  material  to  wandering  people,  is 
entirely  performed  by  the  camels.  Tbeir  sheep 
-and  camels  are  extremely  numerous,  and  every 
part  of  their  economy  is  adapted  to  the  moving 
life  which  is  necessary  to  feed  such  a  number  of 
animals :  their  tents  are  smalt  and  light :  their 
whole  property  is  a  suit  or  two  of  clothes,  a  few 
flacks  of  flour,  with  half  a  dozen  earthen  pots, 
and  one  or  two  of  brass. 

Their  dress  is  between  those  of  the  east  and 
the  west ;  but  their  loose  white  turban  seems  to 
make  it  most  resemble  the  former. 

In  tbeir  persons  they  are  small,  black,  and 
-       '  p  3 
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Ugly  1  they  are  bftrbarQus  in  their  inaDners,  and 
rude  and  squalid  in  their  general  appeanmce. 

They  are,  however,  a  Femarkably  honest  and 
hamiless  peo^e. 

They  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  1S,000  &> 
milies.  Their  government  resembles  that  ol'the 
wdependent  tribes,  a  circumstance  which  at 
first  excites  Bome  surprise  in  a  people  entirely 
pastoral ;  but  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted 
fbr  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  situatitm.  The 
effect  of  pastoral  habits  in  introducing  despotic 
power,  has  long  been  observed  by  writers  on  tb« 
history  of  human  society,  and  their  opinions 
bara  been  strengthened  by  the  example  of  almost 
all  the  tribes  of  ancient  Scythia  and  modem 
Tartaiy  -,  biit  this  observation,  and  the  reasui- 
ings  of  the  authors  who  support  it,  ^pear  to 
be  derived  from  the  practice  of  countries  entirdy  ' 
pastoral,  inhabited  by  several  distinct  and  inds^ 
pendent  nations,  where  the  simultaneous  iscreaae 
of  the  flocks  of  different  tribes  compels  each  to 
cxkoid  its  limits,  and  leads  to  wars,  which  obl^ 
each  tribe  to  encamp  and  march  in  a  body,  and 
to  secure  the  co>(^ratioB  of  alt  its  parts  by  ittb- 
plicit  submission  to  a  common  head.  These 
reascms  do  not  exist  in  a  tribe  placed  in  a  king- 
dom chiefly  inh^ited  by  hu^andmen,  and  feed- 
ing its  flocks  on  waste  lands  at  a  distance  from 
those  adapted  to  agriculture ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son perhaps   it  is  that  .we  And  the  Naussers 
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mijliyilig  the  sam^  liberty  a^  most  of  tfi^  other 
A^auna.  Th^  ^taUished  gpverqii>eQt>  ancl 
th^  halite  c^  the  natiop,  ^eure  their  peace,  so. 
that  when  stationary  they,  scatter  over  an  e^- 
t^aive  tract,  apc^rding  to  tb?  jncUnatjfin  of. 
qsch  iQdividual.  and  live  almoet  entirely  f^e 
fTAtn  the  re^traiut  of  goveniinentt  whil^  the, 
t^aporary  appcantipent  of  a  Chelwa^tee  is  mf' 
^d&it  to  provide  for  the  order  and  safety  Qf 
their  oi^rches.  The  actual  situatian  of  the  chief 
Qf  the  NausBers  appears  tQ  me  to  Afibrd  prooft, 
of  the  truth  of  ^i»  su{^o8ition.  Wh^u  the 
people  are  .ci^lected  into  caraps,  they  are  go* 
vflraed  by  their  own  Mooshirs,  without  any: 
reference  to  the  K,hauD  ;  and  when  they  are 
scatt^ed  over  the  country,  they  subsist  without: 
asy  government  at  a)I  ;  but  when  a  march  19 
QDatempUted,  they  immediately  look  to  the 
l^haiin,  and  where  bhcy  have  to  paes  an  enemy's: 
CDtUtry,  he  is  appointed  head  of  the  Chelwa^ 
toe^  assumes  an  absolute  authority,  and  becomes 
9ii  object  of  respect  and  anxiety  to  all  the  tribe. 
A  proof  of  tfae  importance  c^  the  Khaun 
dwipg  amarcb.  is  ?hewn  by  the  conduct  of  t^ 
Mausft^s  at  ofle  time  when  Jurrus  Khaun,  their 
present  chief,  refused  to  accompany  them  in  tme 
o£  their  migrations.  He  was  anxious  to  remain 
in  Damaun  with  i200  or  300  of  his  relations,  to 
assist  Surwur  Khaun  against  the  Yizeerees ;  but 
his  resolution  occasioned  great  dutress  in  the 
p  4 
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tribe,  whodedared  it  was  impossible  to  march 
without  their  Khaun.  So  earnest  vet«  tbeir 
itpresentations,  that  Jurrus  was  'at  last  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  former  design,  and  to 
accom{Kmy  them  on  their  march  to  Khordssaun. 

The  Khaun  and  all  the  Mooshirs  are  elected 
from  the  head  families,  ^d  would  be  deposed 
if  found  unfit  for  their  offices.  The  Mullik  (or 
Mooshir)  settles  all  disputes,  and  can  expel  an 
ofiender  the  camp  without  a  Jeerga :  he  is  also 
absolute  with  regard  to  the  movementa  and  sta- 
1»ons  of  the  camp  ;  but  any  four  or  five  people 
may  go  and  advise  him  on  that  head,  though, 
if  he  is  resolved,  they  must  abide  by  his  decin<Hi. 

The  Nausaers  pay  a  tax  to  the  King,  which  is 
at  present  allotted  to  Abdooreheem  Khaun,  imd 
this  circumstance  appears  to  countenance  a  pre- 
tension which  they  often  advance  to  a  connexion 
by. blood  with  the  Hotukees.  The  Hotukees 
say  that  the  Naussers  have  been  their  Hum^au- 
yehs,  but  not  th^ir  kindred  :  some  even  repre- 
sent them  as  sprung  frcmi  the  Beloches ;  and 
though  they  speak  Pushtoo,  and  strenuou^y 
maintain  their  descent  from  the  Afghauns,  tb^r 
features  and  appearance  certainly- indicate  a  face 
distinct  from  that  nation. 
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CHAP.  I. 

BULEH   OR  BACTRU,  AND  THE  UZBEKS.  ' 

TT  AVING  completed  my  account  of  Afghaun- 
istaun,  I  shall  describe  the  other  provinces 
and  dependencies  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul. 
In  this  description  I  shall  preserve  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  geographically,  that  relatioh 
being  more  permanent  and  more  interesting- to 
the  reader  than  their  fluctuating  connexion  with 
1^  Dooraunee  government;  On  this  principle 
I  shall  begin  from  the  north,  and  after  describing 
fiulkh,  shall  proceed,  by  the  Eimaiiks  and 
-Hazaurehs,  to  Herat,  from  which  I  shall  pursue 
a  soutii-easterly  course,  through  Seestaun  aod 
-Belochestaun,  to  Sind,  and  thence  return  '■  to- 
wards the  .north  till  I  reach  Cashmeer  and-  the 
countries  which  connect  that  celebrated  valley 
with  the  lands  of  the  Berdo<H^une&  tribes. 
-  I  have  before  alluded  to  the   difficulty  of 
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naming  the  Afghaun  province  in  Toorkistauo. 
Nor  is  it  easier  to  determine  the  extent  ol'  the 
country  which  ought  to  be  comprehended  within 
its  limits.  At  present,  the  ooiy  actual  possession 
of  the  Afghauns  in  Toorkistaun  is  the  district 
immediately  round  Bulkh :  but  the  possessor  of 
that  city  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
rightful  master  uf  its  dependencies ;  which  in- 
clude the  tract  having  the  Oxus  on  the  north, 
the  mountains  of  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Paropa- 
misus  on  the  south,  Budukhshaun  on  the  east, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  desart  on  th«  vest. 
The  extent  of  this  tract  may  be  near  two  hun- 
dted^nd  fifty  miles  in  length  (from  east  to  west), 
imd  from  &  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
milcw  in  breadth  (froin  north  to  south). 

The  scHithem  part  of  this  country  is  fuU  of 
IhIISi  connected  with  Hindoo  Coosh.  Tbe49 
are  genially  stimy,  but  have  many  good  a^ 
weU-watered  valleys..  Th?  neighbourhood  of 
the  bills  secures  a  supply  of  water  to  the  centra) 
ptutofUie  country,  which  is  plain  and  fertile. 
The  north  towards  thie  Oxus'  is  sandy  and  bar- 
ren, 1U&  east  pf  the  province,  being  near  » 
mounUinous  country,  is  better  than  the  wos^ 
whidi  borders  on  the  desart  and  partakes  of  it» 
niture. 

The  di^cent  frooa  the  great  range  of  niouo- 
tsins  is  very  n^d,  and  the  Iprer  parts  <tf  Bulkh 
toworda  the  Oxus  are  iftucb  lowier  and  hotter 
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titan  those  parts  of  Afghaumstaun  which  li«  im- 
madiately  to  the  south  of  the  range.  The  pro-> 
vince  of  Bulkh  is  famouB  for  a  stroog  and  active 
breed  of  horses,  which  are  exported  in  coniider- 
able  numbers. 

The  whole  province  is  divided  into  several 
districts  ftom  various  causes.  Some,  though 
now  united,  have  formerly'  been  under  diffisrent 
gavernments  i  and  others  have  lately  aeparate4 
that  formerly  were  one.  The  existing  divisions 
are  as  follows  (beginning  froni  the  west):  — 
Meimuna,  Andkhoo,  and  Shibbergaun ;  Bulkh 
Proper  (i.  e.  the  country  innnediately  rqund 
the  capital),  Khooloora,  Huzrut  Imaum,  Koou^ 
dooz,  Khost  and  Inderaub,  TauUkaun. 

The  three  first  cantons  are  of  small  extent 
and  little  consequence:  though  bordering  otl 
the  desart,  and  perhi^M  deficient  in  water,  their 
soil  is  good,  and  they  might  be  brought  under 
cultivation  t  but  they  are  at  present  chiefly  oo-  ■ 
cupied  by  wanderii^  shepherds  of  the  Uzbek  . 
and  Toorcomun  nations. 

Bulkh  requii^s  further  notice.  The  city* 
wbtob  gives  its  name  to  the  district,  is  <^  tJbe 
highMt  antiquity*  It  was  known  to  the  Greekv 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  by  the  name  of  Bactnt} 
but  it  had  been  the  capital  of  Persia  at  a  far 
earlier  period,  having  been  fixed  oo  se  Ute  royal 
residence  by  Kykhoosoo,  supposed  to -be  tb^ 
aamc  as  Cyrus  the  Great.  .  Ail .  the  Anttifs  are 
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impressed  with  an  idea  of  its  being  the  oldeit 
city  in  the  world,  and  in  consequence  distiDguish 
it  by  the  title  of  Omool  Belaud*  the  mother  of 
towns.  "Diis  ancient  metropolis  is  now  reduced 
to  insignificance.  Its  ruins  still  cover  a  great 
extent,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  wall,  but  ooly 
one  comer  is  inhabited.  Part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  citadel,  where*  the  Dooraunee  governs: 
resides,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  a  few  of  the 
royal  troops,  and  by  some  Hindoo  dependants. 
-  The  country  round  the  city  is  flat,  fertile,  and 
Well  cultivated.  It  is  said  to  contain  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  villages,  and  is  watered  by 
dghteen  canals  drawn  from  a  celebrated  reser- 
voir (called  the  Bundee  Ameer)  in  the  Paropa- 
misan  mountains.  I  can  give  no  particular 
description  of  these  canals,  but  they  must  be 
considerable,  and  must  water  much  cultivation, 
as  one  of  them,  which  has  been  granted  by  the 
King  to  a  son  of  Meer  Killich  Ali,  is  reckoned 
to  produce  an  'annual  revenue  of  seventy  thou- 
sand rupees,  which  is  nearly  nine  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  west  of  this  tract  is  co- 
vered with  thick  and  deep  woods  of  reeds,  which, 
^ough  complained  of  by  the  traveller,  bespeak 
a  rich  soil  and  a  well-watered  country.  What 
I  have  said  must  not  be  extended  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  under  Bulkh,  which 
;i8  sandy  and  barren  as  far  as  the  Oxus. 

Kho<dloom,  which  lies  south  of  Bulkh,    is 
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much  more  bUly  and  barren.  Taiuh  KoorgfaauD, 
ttt  capital,  is,  however,  a  place  of  consequence,- 
and  contains  near  eight  thousand  houses. 

Huzrut  Imaum,  vhich  is  now  annexed  to 
KhooUoom,  is  a  poor  and  sandy  country. 

Kooodooz  is  chiefly  6at,  though  the  southern, 
part  is  occupied  by  hills  stretching  from  Hindoo 
Coosh,  and  forming  many  rich  and  beautiful 
valleys  stocked  with  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
The  plain  part  of  Koondooz  is  also  very  fertile; 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  Hindoo 
Coosh.  The  ctHintry  round  the  town,  in  parti- 
cular, is  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  is  sidiject 
to  inundation.  The  capital  is  a  good  town,  and 
exceeds  Taush  Koorghaun  in  extent.-  Khost 
and  Inderaub  are  small  and  mountainous,  but 
fertile  countries,  cm  the  northern  face  of  Hindoo 
Coosh.  They  are  inhabited  by  Taujiks,  and  are 
now  annexed  to  Koondooz. 

Taulikaun  is  a  narrow  and  hilly  country  in 
the  north-east  of  Bulkh,  and  contiguous  to 
Budukhshaun.  It  is,  however,  fertile  and  well 
inhabited. 

The  ruling  tribe  of  Bulkh,  and  indeed  the 
principal  part  of  the  population,  belong  to  the 
Uzbek  nation.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  some  ac- 
count of  that  people,  without  confining  my 
observations  to  the  part  of  it  which  inhabits  the 
country  under  discussion ;  to  whose  local  pecu- 
liarities I  shall  afterwards  return. 
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The  Usbeks  first  crossed  the  Jaxartes  ibout 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  and 
pouring  on  the  possessions  of  the  descendants  of 
Tamerlane,  soon  drove  them  from  Bokhaura, 
Khoarizm,  and  Ferghauna,  and  spread  terrar 
and  dismay  to  the  remotest  parts  of  their  ex- 
tended empire.  They  now  possess,  besides 
Sulkh,  the  kingdoms  of  Khoarizm  (or  Or- 
gunge),  Bokhaura  and  Ferghauna,  and  per- 
haps some  other  little  countries  on  this  side  of 
Beloot  Taiigh.  I  am  told  that  they  are  to  be 
found  beyond  Beloot  Taugh,  and  as  far  east 
as  Khoten  at  least ;  but  of  this  I  caiinot  speaik 
*{tfi  confidence.  They  belong  to  that  great 
division  of  the  human  race  which  is  known 
in  Asia  by  the  name  of  Toork,  and  which, 
witfi  lihe  Moguls  and  Maushoors,  compose  what 
We  ctAl  the  Tartar  nation.  Each  of  these  di- 
visions has  its  separate  language,  and  that'  of 
tiie  Toorks  is  widely  diffused  throughout  tlie  . 
West  of  Asia.  The  Uzbeks,  the  natives  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  as  far  at  least  as  Khoten,  and 
perhaps  as  far  as  Karrakoomim,  the  "  Kuzzailk^ 
and  other  tribes  beyond  the  Jaxartes,  most  (^  the 


*  These  Kuzzauks,  who  sre  a  tribe  of  Toorks,  must  not 
b«  confounded  with  the  Goseackg  of  the  Don  and  the  Black 
'Sea,  «hg  seem  ta  be  fitctidous  aocietiei,  fortocd  fVom  Ae 
■OB^boorii^ iiatunu.  TheUzbdu,  wbabarabaadifilaBae 
lait,  call  them  Kuuauk-Ooroou,  or  RuBW-CosMwki. 
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intuAHuits  of  KqKiuJc  and  Crimei,  the  Toor- 
cauns,  and  the  raling  natioDs  of  the  Fenian  and 
Twriush  empires,  ^>eak  Toorliee  as  their  ver- 
naculor  hoguage :  it  is  to  be  found  in  scattered 
words  throughout  Russia,  and  in  whole  claAaes 
of  terms  in  tiie  languages  c^  Caubul  and  Ha> 
doostan.  It  i9  thought  to  be  ^ken  ia  aoat 
puritjr  in  Feii^Buna.  The  speech  of  Tortny  is 
notoriously  conropted  by  the  iDtemaixture  of 
foi«%Q  terms ;  that  of  Persia  has  also  suflbred 
&on  the  great  use  of  the  original  language  of 
tbo  country  among  its  Toorkee  conquerors ;  and 
even  the  U^eks  of  Bdtbaura  are  supposed  to 
have  refined  and  enriched  their  tongue  at  the 
expcnce  of  its  purity. 

Notfati^  can  exhibit  a  more  striking  contrast 
to  the  government  of  the  Af^auns  than  that  of 
the  U^ks.  In  Bokhaura  and  Tei^auna  at 
Imst,  every  thing  is  id  the  bands  of  the  sove- 
'  i(eign  i  there  is  no  vestige  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  scarcely  any  trace  of  aristocracy. 
The  Vsheki  of  those  kingdoms  are  every  where 
divided  into  Ooroogbs  or  tn'bes,  but  that  dhi- 
Bton  has  no  relation  to  the  government :  no  sepa- 
.  rate  jurisdictions  exist  even  in  the  wandering 
hordes.  There  are  no  assemblies  of  the  trtb^ 
or  its  elders,,  as  among  the  Afghauns,  either  for 
the  conduct  of  its  a£&ir8>  (»  for  the  settlement  of 
.  ^aputes. 

The  cMintry  is  ^vided  into  district^  under 
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ofiiceTB  Appointed  b)r  the  abvereign.  These  are 
subdivided  into  simtUer  districts,  in  whidi  die 
revenue  is  collected  and  justice  administered  by 
ioferior  officers.  Subordinate  to  these  aire  vill^e 
goveniments,  such  as  are  found  all  over  the  East ; 
and  here  at  length  some  symptoms  of  popular 
taftuence  and  of  attention  to  birth  appear  in  tiie 
appointment  of  the  Auksekaal  or  head  of  the 
village.  That  officer  is  namad  by  the  sovereign, 
at' -the  recomraeodation  of  the  richest  pe(^I&  of 
die  village ;  and  though  their  selection  is  influ- 
enced by  the  weidth  and  abilities  of  the  candi- 
dates, yet  they  often  continue  tJie  office  for  a 
long  time  in  one  tamily.  The  power  of  tiie 
Auksekaul  is,  however,  incoi^derable  ^  be  is, 
iaqteed,  rather  an  agent  employed  by  the  villagers 
than  an  officer  on  the  part  of  the  King. 

.  Besides  this  chain  of  civil  c^cets,  and  those 
who  have  commands  in  the  army,  the  only  peo^e 
of  consequence  among  the  laity  are  those  called 
Bauees,  whose  authority  and  influence  is  entirety 
derived  from  their  wealth.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  army,  every  thing  depends  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  government.  We  find  Meengbau- 
shees,  Euzbaushees,  Choraghau88ees(co&imanders 
of  8  thousand,  of  an  hundred,  and  of  ten),  winch 
f^ews  that  the  division  of  the  army  is  arbitrary, 
aqd  does  not  proceed  on  the  principle  of  leaving 
the  contingent  of  each  tribe,  clan,  or  vd)age, 
Wndef  its  hereditary  <^ie4 
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In  fittlibaura,  indeed,  the  men  are  said  to  be 
told  off  into  messes  of  ten  each,  who  have  a  tent, 
a  boiler,  and  a  camel  between  them,  an  arrange- 
ment in  wbich  it  is  evident  that  neither  family 
connection  nor  individual  freedom  are  at  all 
regarded. 

Hie  UHma,  or  members  of  the  church,  alone 
possess  any  influence  not  derived  irom  the  go- 
vernment, but  their  weight  is  very  considerable. 

The  Uzbeks  had  probably  few  laws  or  insti- 
tutions of  thdr  own  at  the  time  of  their  conver- 
sion to  I^aum,  for  they  have  adopted  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mahoraedan  system  in  its.  utmost 
detail,  applying  it  to  every  part  of  their  civil 
government,  and  even  of  their  private  conduct. 
"Hie  revenue  is  collected  exactly  in  the  propor- 
tions directed  in  the  Koraun,  and  one-tenth  of 
its  produce  is  applied  to  alms.  Justice  is  admi- 
nistered by  the  Kauzee  in  strict  conformity  to 
|he  Shirra ;  and  drinking  wine,  or  even  smoking 
tobacco,  is  as  strictly  forbidden,  and  almost  as 
severdy  punished,  as  fraud  or  robbery.  The 
Kitig  of  Bokhaura's  title  is  Commander  of  the 
Fttitfaful :  part  of  eveiy  day  is  spent  by  hiin  in 
teaching  the  Mahomedan  religion,  iftid  the 
glutei-  put  of  eveiy  night  in  prayers  and  vigils. 
The  same  King  reads  prayers  in  his  bwn  mosque, 
and  often  performs  the  funeral  service  even  for 
people  of  low  rank ;  and  Killich  Ally  Beg,  the 
present  niler  of  Bulkh,  always  walks  in  the  street  j 
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lest,  if  he  rode,  his  feet  might  be  faiglur  than  Ae 
heads  of  other  true  believers. 

The  great  difference  between  the  govemnMlit 
of  the  Uzbeks,  and  that  of  Uie  Afghauns,  afibnb 
a  field  for  speculation  which  could  scarcely  iail 
to  be  instructive :  my  information  is  too  incomr 
I^te-  to  allow  of  my  attenqiting  to  account  for 
it,  even  if  Z  were  otherwise  qualified  for  such  a 
task.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
causes  which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  as 
conferring  so  much  power  on  the  chiefs  <^  all 
Tartar  tribes,  must  have  operated  to  render  the 
Uzbek  people  submissive ;  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  ascertain  how  their  obedience  was. 
transferred  from  those  chiefs  to  the  general  go- 
vernments. In  the  case  of  Bokhaura  we  find 
that  this  was  the  result  of  a  lofig  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  which  is  stated  to 
have  from  ancient  times  practised  the  policy  of 
dividing  and  mixing  the  various  tribes  under  its 
authority,  and  of  keeping  the  great  men  from  all 
employments  that  might  give  th«n  influence 
over  the  people  with  whom  they  were  connected 
by  birth.  It  is  prob^le  some  sudi  policy  wias 
adopted  by  the  other  Uzbek  governments,  and 
several  conjectures  may  be  ofiered  as  to  the 
means  they  possessed  for  carrying  it  into  eflfect.' 
The  Uzbeks  entered  their  present  seats  as  con- 
querors, and  the  power  which  their  leader  neces- 
sarily eiyoyed  while  they  yrfite  an  army,,  ccmti- 
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niied  when  they  again  became  a  fixed  natiMi. 
li  is  [trobable  his  power  was  strengthened^  by  tbe 
Moollahs,  who  are  generally  the  allies  of  the  civil 
government,  and  whose  aid  in  this  case  would 
b6  more  than  usuallypowerful* :  and  finally 
the  country  possessed  by  the  Uzbeks  is  generally 
plain,  and  consequently  unfavourable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  independence  of  small  societies. 
The  effect  of  this  last  circumstance  in  establish- 
ing the  power  of  the  general  government  is  gresi, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  state  of  the  Uzbeks 
who  inhabit  strong  countries.  The  hilly  country 
of  Hissaur,  and  the  mushy  one  of  Shekr  Sahz, 
bemg  equally  inacces»ble  to  the  cavalry  of  the 
King  of  Bf^aura,  have  alike  defied  his  power, 
and  remain  under  the  <^iel&  of  the  tribes  who 
inhabit  them :  bnt  in  dl  those  states  the  people 
are  equally  enslaved,  and'  among  the  whcde 
Toorkee  race,  the  Toorkmuns  on  the  Oxus  alone 
enjoy  a  popular,  government. 

Tbe  Uzbeks  of  Bulkh,  who-  in  all  other  eir- 
Oumstanees  resemble  those  beyond  the  Oxusj 
dtter  in  this  particular,  that  they  are  assembled 
in  tribes  under  powerful  chiefs.  This  pecu-  ' 
tiority  is  probably  occasioned  by  their  being 
sepu'ated  by  mountains  from  the  kingdom  of 

-  *  Thiaalliaiice  with  the  civil  gDveniment  also  tend)  to  in-, 
crewe  the  power  of  the  Moollahs.    It  was  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  a  combinaljon  of  this  kind,  that  the  Ulima  of 
Coiutantinople  acquired  the  great  pover  they  possess. 
Q  2 
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Caubul,  to  vhicb  they  belong,  add  fn>in  their 
bordering  od  the  rival  state  of  Bokhaura ;  which 
circumstances  combined  have  prevented  any  en- 
croachment  by  their  own  sovereign  on  the  rights 
of  the  local  chiefs :  the  people,  however,  are  as 
subservient  as  elsewhere. 

The  Uzbelcs  are  generally  short  and  stout  men.- 
Their  national  features  are  broad  foreheads, 
high  cheek-bones,  thin  beards,  and  srnaU  eyes. 
Their  complexion  is  clear  and  ruddy,  their  hair 
is  generally  black.  The  beauty  of  the  Toorks 
is  constantly  spoken  of  by  Persian  poets,  and 
though  that  qu^ity  does  not  strike  us  in  their 
appearance,  yet  they  must  be  allowed  to  possess 
it,  when  compared  with  the  hideous  physipgncnny 
of  some  of  the  other  Tartars,  whose  long  nar- 
row eyes  pointing  upwards,  tt^iither  with  the 
blackness  of  their  complexi<Hi,  gives  them  an 
appearance  soircely  human. 

Their  dress  is  a  shirt  and  trowsers  of  cotton, 
a  coat  or  tunic  (c^led  chuppaun)  of  silken  or 
woollen  cloth,  tied  on  with  a  girdle ;  and  over 
it  a  gown  of  woollen  cloth,  posteen  or  felt ;  wnte 
wear  in  winter  a  little  cap  of  broad  cloth,  lined 
with  fur,  sitting  close  to  the  head,  and  others  ft 
pointed  silken  cap,  c^led  a  calpauk,  altMie; 
but  the  national  head-dress  is  a  lai^e  white  tur- 
ban worn  in  general  over  a  calpuik.  All  wear 
boots  at  all  hours ;  the  poor  have  the  same  de- 
scription as  that  used  in  Caubul,  but  those  in 
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eftsjr  drcumstances  have  a  kind  called  muhusee 
for  constant  use,  and  only  put  on  the  others  in 
winter  or  on  journeys.  The  muhusee  is  of  thin 
and  light  shagreen  leather,  without  heels  or 
soles,  so  that  the  wearer  is  obliged  to  put  on 
shoes  when  he  goes  out.  All  wear  bandages 
round  their  legs  instead  of  stockings,  and  every 
man  has  a  knife  hanging  from  his  girdle,  and  a 
flint  and  steel  for  striking  fire." 
■  Even  the  women  wear  boots.  The  rest  of 
their  dress  is  something  like  that  of  the  men, 
but  longer ;  they  tie  a  silk  handkerchief  round 
their  heads,  throw  a  sheet  of  silk  or  cotton  over 
all,  wear  golden  and  silver  ornaments,  and  plait 
their  hair  into  a  long  queue,  which  hangs  down 
from  the  middle  of  the  head,  like  those  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  Uzbeks  breakfast  on  tea  and  leavened 
bread,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
Asia,  they  eat  stale  and  keep  for  a  fortnight. 
Their  tea  is  made  by  boiling  the  leaves :  it  is 
mixed  with  milk  and  butter,  or  (more  frequently) 
the  oil  made  from  the  fat  tails  df  the  Doombeh 
she^.    The  rich  alone  use  sugar.     The  great 

•  The  plate  repmenU  Ihe  dresa'  of  the  Uzbeks  near 
toirns.  The  face  and  figure  U  a  good^ikeneM  of  Mahommed 
Hiusun,  a  native  of  Wurdaunzye  Dear  Bokhaura,  whose 
father  waa  an  Uzbek  and  his  mother  a  Syud.  An  Uzbek  <^ 
pure  descent  would  perhf^M  have  harsher  features,  and  one 
who  inhabited  the  desart  ruder  garment*. 
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meat  is  in  the  eveding^  and  consists  of  pilaw,  or 
flesh  and  broth  like  that  of  the  Afghapna.  The 
rich  of  course  have  a  variety  of  dressed  dishes. 
The  Uzbeks  are  known  to  be  fond  of  horse-flesh, 
but  as  that  food  is  expensive,  they  are  in  general 
obliged  to  be  content  with  beef.  The  wealthy 
indeed  fatten  horses  for  the  table  all  the  year, 
and  the  poor  generally  get  some  of  the  same 
sort  of  provisions  during  winter. 

The  national  beverage  is  kimmiz,  an:  in- 
toxicating liquor  well  known  to  be  prepared  from 
mare's  milk.  Hie  milk  is  put  in  the  aflemotHi 
*  into  a  skin,  such  as  is  used  in  India  fbr  holding 
water,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  till  within  tvo 
or  three  hours  of  day-break,  when  it  is  beatm 
and  rolled  about,  till  morning  at  leaat ;  but  the 
longer  the  better.  The  liquor  thus  made  is  of  a 
tvhitish  colour  and  a  sourish  taste :  it  is  only  to 
be  had  in  plenty  during  the  two  last  months  of 
summer,  and  those  who  can  afibrd  it  are  gene- 
rally drunk  for  the  greater  part  of  that  period  ; 
but  kimmiz  is  not  sold,  and  those  only  can  enjoy 
it  who  have  mares  enough  to  make  it  in  the 
house.  Another  intoxicating  liquor  caUed  bozeh 
is  more  cheaply  procured,  but  it  is  far  more 
strictly  forbidden :  it  js  a  fermented  liquor  made 
from  diflerent  grains  (particularly  fr<Hn  Arzun), 
which  resembles  water-gniel  in  appearance,  and 
is  sour  to  the  taste.  It  is  also  Imown  in  India 
and  Arabia.    Notwithstanding  the  use  of  these 
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bquon,  the  Uzbela  are  genecally  a  sober 
people. 

Ktrt  of  the  Uzbeks  live  in  houses,  and  part  in 
camps.  Their  houses,  villages,  and  towns,  ex- 
actly resemble  those  of  the  Afgfaauns,  but  theip 
tests  are  widely  different.  The  Uzbek  tent  is  of 
the  kind  called  Kirgab,  which  appears  to  be  in 
use  over  all  Tartary,  in  part  of  Persia,  and  even 
in  part  of  Chins.  It  is  round,  and  formed  of 
lattice  work  of  thiti  laths,  covered  with  black  or 
grey  felts.  The  roof  is  of  four  stouter  laths, 
brait  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and  held  together 
by  a  round  piece  of  wood  in  the  middle.  The 
Khii^ah  far  surpasses  the  black  tent  of  the  At< 
ghauns  both  in  warmth  and  shelter,  and  it  is 
scarcely  more  difficult  to  carry.  It  is  commonly 
called  by  the  Toorks,  Karraooe  or  black  house  : 
a  camp  is  called  Onod,  and  consists  of  £rom 
twenty  to  fifty  tents. 

A  great  part  of  the  people  of  Bokhaura  reside 
in  tents  and  follow  pasturage,,  to  which  indeed- 
they  are  compelled  by  the  unproductive  desacte 
af  which  so  much  of  their  country  is  composed. 
F^i^hauna,  a  richer  country,  which  is  secure  of 
wajter  from  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains, 
has  few  wandering  tribes.  In  Khwarizm,  and 
the  countries  between  Bokhaura  and  the  Caspian 
-  Seih  the  wMidering  tribes  greatly  preponderate  j 
but  in  the  province  of  Bulkh  they  are  very  in- 
ferior to  the  fixed  inhabitants :  tJbey  breed  sheep, 
'  4  4 
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c»Die1s  and  fa(»ses;  and  so  aumeraus  are  ike 
latter,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  Towke- 
ataun  so  ind^^t  as  to  walk  on  foiri: :  even  b^ 
gars  travel  on  horseback,  or  at  least  upon  camels 
and  asses.  As  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
people>  the  Uzbeks  produce  swarms  c^  light 
cairalry,  and  are  renowned  for  their  exertions  in 
predatory  war.  Their  arms  are  a  long  and  heavy 
lance  and  a  shield :  few  have  swords,  but  many 
long  knives,  or  daggers.  They  charge  in  a 
body,  with  shouts,  which  the  Afgbaunswbo  have 
engaged  them  describe  as  loud  and  tearife. 
They  form  their  armies  in  three  divisions,  sa 
that  they  can  rally  twice ;  but  the  third  remise 
is  entire  defeat..  They  make  brave  soldiers^  and 
are  astonishingly  patient  of  hunger,  thirst  and 
fatigue.  ..     - 

The  opinion  commonly  entertained  of  the  fe* 
rocity  and  barbarism  of  the  Uzbeks,  appears,  ta 
be  unjust,  and  is  probably  owing  partly' -to 
our  confounding  th^m  with  the  Calmuks,  ami 
other  rude  Tartar  tribes  between  them  Qsd 
Russia,  and  partly  to  the  channds  through 
which,  we  have  received  our  information  regard^ 
ing  them.  Their  habit  of  selling  slaves  might 
have  justified  the  prejudice  against  them,  but 
this  detestable  traffic  unfortunately  was  not  con- 
fined, to  the  Uzbeks.  Their  laws  ofwarare  <»r- 
tainly  most  barbarous.  They  give  no  quarter 
to  any  enemies  hut  Sheeahs'  or  infidds,  whom 
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tbey  can  sell  for  ^aves,  and  men  are  sold  in 
Bokhaura  like  cattle ;  btit  in  other  respects,  by 
all  that  I  can  learn,  both  from  Afghaun  travel- 
lers, and  from  Taujiks  of  Bulkb  and  Bokhaura, 
I  have  reason  to  think  the  Uzbeks  as  good  a 
people  as  any  in  Asia. 

They  are  said  to  be  comparatively  sincere  and 
bonest.  They  have  few  quarrels  among  indi- 
viduals, and  scarcely  any  murders  ;  and  there 
are'few  countries  in  the  East,  where  a  stranger 
would  be  mrae  at  ease.  Those  who  imagine  the 
U^bdcs  to  be  savage  Tartars,  wandering  over 
wild  and  desolate  regions,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  city  of  Bokhaura  is  equal  in  popii- 
lation  to  Peshawer,  and  consequently  superior  to 
any  in  England,  except  London  ;  that  it  con- 
tains numerous  colleges,  which  might  accom- 
modate from  60  to  600*  students  each,  and 
which  have  professes  paid  by  the  King,  or  by 
private  foundations ;  that  it  abounds  in  caravan- 
serais, where  merchants  of  all  nations  ineetwiUi 
great  encouragement ;  and  that  all  religions  are 
fully  tolerated  by  a  prince  and  people,  above 
allothera  att^hed  to  their  own  belief.  I  now 
return  to  the  history  and  present  state  of  the 
province  of  Bulkh. 

*  The  college  of  Kokul  Taush,  for  instance,  has  300 
iqiartmeiits,  Id  each  of  which  two  students  can  be  lodged. 
Tliia  account  of  the  coHeges,  and  some  other  information  of 
which  I  have  imiied  myself,'  is  cootamed  in  an  account 
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Besides  the  Uzbeks,  there  are  many  Tan^iks 
in  Bulkh,  and  many  Arabs,  who,  thou^  they 
now  speak  Persian,  are  still  distinguished  from 
Taujiks.  Some  few  of  the  Arabs,  however,  rei 
tain  their  language. 

The  best  accounts  I  can  obtain,  assign  to 
the  whole  of  the  country  to  which  I  have  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Bulkh,  a  population  of  one 
million. 

Bulkh  was  conipiered  by  Naudir  Shaufa,  and 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ahmed 
Shauh  with'  little  difficulty,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  going  against  it  in  person.  The 
city  of  Bulkh,  and  the  country  round  it,  weretbe 
only  parts  in  the  King's  immediate  possessioa  ; 
but  all  the  Uzbek  chiefs  in  the  province  were 
in  complete  subjection  to  his  authority ;  and 
even  Budukhshaun  is  said  to  have  paid  htm 
tribute.  Before  the  death  of  Ahmed  Shauh,  co' 
early  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 'the  chief  of 
Koondooz  threw  off  the  Afghaun  yoke,  and 
suGces^iilly  resisted  three  armies  that  were  sent 

tnoamltted  by  Meer  lEzut  Oollah'i  agent  at  B^diauia,  In 
a  letter  dated  April  1813.  I  must,  however,  guard  the  reader 
agonal  imagining  that  the  colleges  are  at  all  like  those  of  Eu. 
rope.  The  sciences  principally  studied  are  theology  and  Ms- 
homedan  htw,  and  in  most  of  those  which  we  value,  tbe 
tJsbekB  are  far  behind  the  Afghauns.  Medicine,  for  ex- 
ample, is  practised  by  travetliDg  physicians  brought  up  in 
odie^  countries,  and  many  people  of  Bokhaura  come  to 
Pea&aww  for  education.  '■      ■ 
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against  him,  though  the  last  was  of  cooaiden^e 
strength,  and  commanded  by  Sirdaurl  J^aun 
Khaun,  the  best  general  of  the  school  of  Ahmed 
Shauh.  While  Timour  Shauii  was  at  Buikh  in 
1789i  before  his  campaign  against  the  King  of 
Bokhaura,  he  compelled  the  chief  of  Koondooz 
to  pay  tribute,  but  was  prevented  e^ctaaily 
'redudi^  him,  by  the  important  war  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  After  this  campaign,  Kilkh 
appears  to  have  been  'neglected,  aiid  to  have 
suffered  many  calamities.  The  province  was 
invaded,  and  the  capital  besieged  by  Shauh 
Moraud,  King  of  the  Uzbeks ;  and  at  one  time 
the  whole  province,  except  the  city  of  Bulkb 
and  KhooUoom,  was  reduced  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Allaverdee  Khaun  Tauz,  the  chief  of  a|i 
independent  Uzbek  tribe,  whose  original  posses- 
ion was  Koorghaun  Tippeh,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Oxus.  Bulkh  was  defended  during 
tliat  period  by  the  Dooraunee  Haukim,  and 
Khoplloom  by  Killich  Ali  Beg,  who  was  then 
beginning  to  rise  to  the  importance  he  has  since 
attained. 

,  KilUch  Ali  was  descended  from  the  chiefs  of 
KhooUoom,  and  held  the  Uzbek  title  of  Atanlik 
(equivalent  to  Vizier)  from  the  King  of  Caubul ; 
but  at  bis  &st  accession  to  his  government,  be 
found  his  power  very  circumscribed.  His  abi- 
lities,' however,  soon  e^nabled  him,  first  to  reduce 
his  rebellious  subjects,  and  afterwards  to  a 
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the  petty  states  of  Eibuk,  Ghoree,  Mozaur,- 
Derra  Guz,  &c.  which  lay  in  his  neighbourhood, 
to  his  own-  territory.  He  afterwards  took  the 
principal  share  in  the  expulsion  of  Allav^'dee 
Tauz,  and  acquired  the  country  of  Huzrui 
Imaum,  which  he  delivered  ft'om  that  chief;  on 
the  same  occasion,  he  gained  an  ascendancy  in 
Koondooz,  which  he  helped  to  deliver.  He 
connected  himself  by  marriage  with,  the  chi^, 
and  has  since  managed  so  dexterously,  that 
Khaul  Daud  Khaun  of  Kotmdooz,  though 
he  possesses  more  power  and  resources  than 
Killich  All,  -is  as  much  under  his  influmce  as 
one  of  his  own  deputies.  He  next  made  use  of 
his  power  on  the  spot,  and  of  all  his  influence 
at-  court,  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  over  the 
Haukim  of  Bulkh  ;  and  as  he  had  always  been 
a. zealous  and  useful  servant  of  the  crown  of 
Caubul, .  he  contrived,  by  seizing  favouraUe 
occasions,  to  procure  the  transfer  of  some  of  the 
Hauldm's  powers  to  himself,  and  even  to  obtain 
the  King's  countenance,  or  connivance,  in  the 
open  resistance  which  he  offered  to  that  (^cer. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1809,  Prince  Abbassi  ^e 
King^s  nephew,  who  had  escaped  from  confine-' 
ment  at  Caubul,  fled  to  Bulkh,  and  was  received 
and  supported  by  the  Haukim.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  Shauh  Shujau  yns  ready  enough  to 
issue  orders  tp  Killich  Ali,  to  .act  against  a 
pr^ender  to  the  throne }  and,  aeeor^ngly,  Kil- 
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lich  Ali  attacked  and  expelled  tbe  Haukim; 
and  sioce  that  time,  he  has  had  more  real  power 
in  Bulkh  thaa  tbe  King.  The  Dooraunee 
Haukim  continues  in  possession  of  the  city  sod 
its  dependencies,  but  he  is  chiefly  supported  by 
Killich  Ali ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  province; 
except  Taulikaun,  is  either  under  the  govern- 
ment, or  tbe  influence,  of  tbe  same  chief. 

The  King  derives  no  benefit  from  the  town, 
the  revenues  of  which  are  c<nisumed  in  grants 
to  learned  and  religious  men,  in  pensions  to 
persons  of  other  descriptions,  in  the  expences 
of  the  Haukim,  and  in  tbe  pay  of  the  Cohileh 
Nokur*  a  description  of  troops  peculiu-  to  tins 
province.  They  were  or^inally  raised  at  Cau-  . 
bol  for  permanent  service  in  Bulkh,  which,  from 
tiie  vicinity  of  the  frontier  of  Bokbaura,  always 
required  a  strong  force.  Not  less  tbaU/  five 
tfaotisand  have  been  entertained  from  first  to 
last,  but  tbe  service  was  so  unpopular,  that 
aldiQugb  a  bounty  of  five  tomaiHW  (equal  to 
10^)  was  given  to  recruits,  none  but  tbe  lowest 
orders  would  enlist;  and  even  of  tbem  so  m^y 
have  returned  to  Caubul,  that  the  number  of 
tbeCofaneh  Nokur  is  no«  under  onethous&nd 
families.  They  are  pud  by  assignments  of  land 
^^icb  descend  from  father  to  son ;  and  frqm  the 
interest  ffhicb  this  gives  them  id  the  country, 
tiiey  baye  acquired  almost  all  the  feelings  of  the 
natives.    Tb^  bear  much  the  same  relati«i  to 
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the  King,  that  the  juiissaries  of  Syria  do  to  the 
Porte ;  and  if  KilHch  AH  Beg  were  to  rebd, 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  adhere  to  him  than 
to  their  own  government. 

Tliis,  however,  is  not  an  event  very  likely  to 
happen,  for  though  Kitlich  All  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  prince,  he  is  never 
deficient  in  respect  to  the  King;  and  as  the 
only  advantage  that  monarch  ever  derived  Irom 
Bulkh,  was-  the  protection  of  his  fhmder  from 
the  Uzbeks,  he  is  probably  not  ill  pleased  to 
see  the  control  of  it  in  the  haada  of  a  chief  so 
able  to  maintain  its  tranquillity,  and  so  willing 
to  acknowledge  his  dependence. 

There  are  few  princes  in  this  part  of  Asia 
who  enjoy  so  extensive,  and  so  w^  merited  a 
reputation  as  Killich  Ali.  A  traveller  towards 
the  west  from  Hindostan,  hears  the  praises  fit' 
his  good  government  from  tiie  caravans  lotig 
-  before  he  reaches  the  Indus  ^  and  all  merchants 
who  have  passed  throu^  his  Country,  spe^. 
wkh  equal  applause  of  the  exemption  from  dulMS 
which' he  allows,  and  of  the  effectual  protection 
he  affiu-ds. 

His  array  may  consist  of  about  twelve  thousand 
horse,  of  whidi  two  thousand  are  in  his  own 
pay,  and  the  rest  are  furnished  by  men  who 
hold  lands  of  him,  on  condition  of  military  ser- 
vice. He  could  also  draw  about  fivie  thousand 
mem  ftam  Koondooz.    His  vervenue,  after  40- 
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ducting  the  expence  c£  his  army,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  a  lack  uid  a^  half  of  rupees  (about 
19,000/.)  His  eldest  son  had  a  grant  of  9000L 
■with  the  title  of  Waulee,  or  Prince  of  Bulkh, 
from  the  King  of  Caubul.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  Uzbek  tribe  of  Moocetun,  which  includes 
the  princq>al  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kho(^- 
Joom.  The  following  account  of  his  person 
and  manners  was  communicated  by  the  Resi- 
dent at  Ddly's  agent,  mentioned  in  a  note  on  a 
former  page. 

Killich  Ali  Beg  is  about  sixty  years  old  ;  he 
is  a  handsome  man,  with  a  red  and  white  com- 
plexion. He  has  a  few  grey  hairs  on  his  chin 
for  a  beard,  small  eyes,  broad  forehead,  and 
Ud)ek  attire.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  cap^ 
and  over  it  two  turbans  twisted  up  together. 
He  wears  an  Uzbek  shirt  and  a  gown,  over 
which  is  a  girdle,  wound  round  liis  loins,  with  a 
loD^  knife  stuck  in  it ;  and  over  the  whole  he 
generally  has  a  rc^  of  cotton  or  other  cloUi  of 
same  sober  colour,  such  as  ash-colour,  or  the 
Hke.  He  does  not  always  wear  boots,  or  mnhu- 
sees,  as  the  other  Uzbeks  do,  but  only  w4ien  he 
rides  ;  he  carries  a  short  stick  in-  his  hand,  and 
takes  a  great  deal  of  snuff. 

He  takes  his  seat  in  his  public  apartment 
every  day  about  two  hours  i^r  sim-rise.  He 
^  .en  a' carpet)  without  pillows  or  cushions} 
his  intimites,  and  thoee  towbcMnbe  wishes  to 
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do  honour,  sit  od  l^e  same  carpet  witb  bim  ; 
but  all  other  persons  who  come  to  him  on  busi- 
ness sit  on  the  bare  ground.  Every  man,  as 
he  enters,  says  Salaum  Alaikoom,'  before  he 
takes  his  seat.  He  enquires  into  every  affiur 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment himself;  but  those  which  involve  law 
questions,  he  refers  to  the  Cauzee.  He  does 
not  put  thieves  to  death,  but  hangs  them  up  by 
the  hand  on  an  iron  pin,  fixed  in  a  wall,  in  the 
midst  of  the  market  place.  Highway  robbers 
and  murderers  he  always  puts  to  death.  .  He 
walks  on  foot  through  the  bazars,  and  examines 
them  every  market<day.  He  has  more  than 
once  discovered  light  weights  and  overchai^es, 
by  means  of  his  own  penetration,  and  he  I)as 
now  made  regulations  to  prevent  those  Guises  in 
future. 

Killich  Ali  is  honest,  just,  well  disposed, 
kind  to  his  subjects,  judicious  and  discriminatiag 
in  his  treatment  of  his  servuits,  economical  in 
hk  expences,  vigilant  and  well  informed  in  the 
afiairs  of  his  goveniment.  He  gives  bread  and 
broth  to  a  hundred  poor  persons  daily. 

Kpondooz  belongs  to  the  Uzbek  tribe  of  Kut^ 
taghun,  the  chiefof  which  is  Khauldaud  Khaun. 
He  could  raise  fifteen  thousand  men^  and  his 
revenue  is  about  8O,0OQl. 

TauUkaun  is  possessed  by  a  ^m^  but  warlike 
and  independ^t .  tribe.,  ,of  Uzbdcs,  who  i 
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the  neighbouring  countries  of  Koondooz  and 
Budukhshaun  with  their  incursions.  They  are 
too  weak  to  make  conquests,  and  too  spirited  to 
submit  themselves  to  a  conqueror.  Meimuna 
Andkhoo,  Shibberghaun,  and  some  other  little 
districts,  are  independent,  most  of  them  under 
Persian  chiefs,  and  with  Persian  inhabitants. 
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CHAP.    11. 

OF  THE  EIMAUKS   AND  HAZAUEEH& 

T^HE  Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs  have  been 
stated  to  inhabit  the  Paropamisan  moun- 
tains between  Canbul  and  Heraut,  having  the 
Uzbeks  on  their  north,  and  the  Dooraunees  and 
Ghiljies  on  their  south.  Their  countriM  have 
been  stated  to  be  rugged  and  mountainous. 
Both  united  e:£tend  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  about  two  hundred  miles 
in  breadth. 

One  is  surprised  to  <ind  within  the  limits  of 
Afghaunistaun,  and  in  that  very  part  of  it  which 
is  said  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  Afghauns, 
u  people  differing  entirely  from  that  nation  in 
appearance,  language,  and  manners.  The  won- 
der seems  at  first  removed,  when  we  find  that 
they  bear  a  resemblance  to  their  Toorkee 
neighbours,  but  points  of  difierence  occur  even 
there,  which  leave  us  in  more  perplexity  than 
before.  The  people  themselves  afford  us  no  aid 
in  removing  this  obscurity,  for  tliey  have  no  ac- 
count of  their  own  origin ;  nor  does  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  a  dialect  of  Persian,  afford  any 
clue  by  which  we  might  discover  the  race  from 
which  they  are  sprung.   Their  features,  however. 
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refer  them  at  once  to  the  Tartar  stock,  and  a 
tradition  declares  them  to  be  the  oflspring  of  the 
Moguls.  They  are,  indeed,  frequently  called  by 
the  name  of  Moguls  to  this  day,  and  they  are 
often  confounded  with  theMoguls  andChagatyes, 
who  still  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heraut. 
The^  themselvea  acknowledge  fcheir  aflSnity  to 
those  tribes,  as  well  as  to  the  Catmuks,  now 
settled  in  Caubul ;  and  they  intermarry  with 
both  of  those  nations.  They  do  not,  however, 
understand  the  language  of  the  Moguls  of 
Heraut. 

Aboolfuzl  alleges  that  they  are  the  remains  of 
the  army  of  the  Mogul  prince  Manku  Khaun, 
the  grandson  of  Ghingheez  ;  and  Bauber  testifies 
that  many  of  the  Hazaurehs  spoke  the  language 
of  the  Moguls  up  to  his  time  ;  but  he  occasions 
some  fresh  difficulties  by  speaking  of  the  Toork- 
mun  Hazaurehs,  and  by  always  coupling  the 
Togderrees  with  the  Hazaurehs  in  the  hills, 
while  he  asserts  the  Tporks  and  Eimaiiks  to  have 
been  inhabitants  of  the  plains.*  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Kimauks  and  Ha- 

*  I  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  number  of  Toorke« 
words  which  are  met  with  in  the  language  of  those  tribec. 
Why*  if  they  be  Miauls,  ghoutd  they  have  spoken  Toorkee  i 
and  why,  if  Toorkee  was  their  language,  ihould  they  have 
lost  it,  residing  as  they  do  on  the  borders  of  Toorkiataun? 
Vfby  should  they  have  adopted  the  Persiu)  tongue,  while  tlie 
bulk  of  their  uorthem  neighbouu  ^esk  Toorkee,  and  of 
those  on  the  sooth  FashtoO' 
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zaurehs  are.  the  same  people^  though,  separated 
since .  their  conversion  .  to  MafaomedaQisin  by 
the  difierent  sects  they  have  adopted ;  the  £i- 
inauks  being.rigid  Soonnees,  and  the  Hazaurehs 
violent  .Sheeahs.  They  are  indeed  often  con- 
founded, notwithstanding  this  marked  distinc; 
tioa;  DOT  will  i^e  confusion  appear  at  all  unna- 
tiiral,  if  it  be  remembered  that  they  resemble  , 
each  other  in  their  Tartar  features  and  habits, 
and  in  the  despotic  character  of  their  govern- 
ments, the  points  in  which  they  fprm  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  Afghauns.  They  differ, 
■however,  .from, each,  other  in  so  many  points,;. 
tbilt  it  will  be  expedient  to  treat  them  sepa- 
rately, and  I  shall  begin  with  the  Eimauks  who 
inhabit  the  western  half  pf  the  mountains. ,  . .  . 
"The  country  of  the  liinaauks  is  reckoned  less , 
mountainous  than  that  of  the  Hazaurelisj  but 
even  in  it,  the  hills  present  a  steep  and  lofty /ace 
towards  Heraut :  the  roads  wind  through  valleys 
^nd  over  high  ridges,,  and  some  of. the  forts  are 
so  inaccessible  .that.,  all  >isitor9  are  obliged. to 
be  drawn  up  with  ropes  by  the  garrison.  Still 
the  valleys  are  cultivated,  and  produce  wheats 
barley,  and  millet ;  and  almonds,  pom^an&tes, 
and  barberries  are  found  wild.  The  north-west 
of  the  country,  which  is  inhabited  by  I  he  Jum- 
sheedees,  is.  more  leveLaad  fertile,  tlie  hills  are 
albpiRg  and  well  wooded,  the  valleys  rich,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Margiis  or  Moorghaub. 
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The  south  of  the  lymunee  lands  also  contains 
Wide  '  and  '  grassy '  valleys.  The  whole  of  the 
mountains  are  full  of  springs.     ■■'■', 

The  Zoorees  possess  Subzaur  or  Isfezaur,  an 
extensive  plain  among  mountains  covered  with 
^hes,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  road  from 
Furra  to  Heraut;  and'  in  some  measure  detached 
from  the  other  Eimauks.  - 

■  The'  word  Eimauk,  though  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  used  in  Toofkistaun,-  is  the  common 
term  among  all  Tartars  of  the  north- and  east  for 
a  division  or  a  tribe.  '  The  nation  which  I  am 
now  describing  is  correctly  called  the  Chahaur 
OieemaQk,  or  font*  tribes,  and  was  in  reality 
formed  into  so  many  divisions,  although  they 
have  now  branched  out  into  a  greater  number. 

■  Tile  original  four  Eimauks  are  the  Teimunees, 
Hazaurehs  t,  Teimoorees,  and  Zoorees. 

The  first  of  these  Eimauks  includes  two  other 
divisions,  the  Kipchauks  and  the  Durzyes ;  and 
the  second  includes  the  Jumsheedees  and  Fee-' 
rooz-coohes.  The  Keryes,  who  live  about  Toor- 
butee  Hyderee,  south  of  Meshhed,  are  also  said 
tn  be' Eimauks,  but  I  fancy  incorrectly. 

*  I  learn  from  ray  friend  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  there 
wad  8  large. tribe  called  Eimauks  in  Syria,  a  colony,  fnui 
which  eatablished  itself  in  Lauristauo,  and  produced  the' 
dynasty  of  Ataubeks  bo  celebrated  in  Persian  history. 

f  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Hazaurehs 
above-mentioned,  who  will  be  hereafter  described, 

E  3 
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Some  of  tbese  subordinate  divisiotifl  are  now 
as  numerous  as  the  Eimauks  from  which  they 
sprung ;  and  all,  like  the  original  Eimauks,  have 
separate  lands  and  independent  chiefs.  The 
chiefs  inhabit  strong  castles,  sometimes  contain- 
ing spacious  palaces,  where  they  maintain  little 
courts  of  their  own,  and  are  attended  by  spleDdM 
retinues.  They  levy  taxes  on  their  tribes,  and 
keep  troops  in  their-  own  pay,  and  mounted  on 
tlieir  own  horses.  The  administration  of  justice, 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  all  the 
rights  of  an  absolute  monarch,  are  in  their  hiuids. 
Iliey  carry  on  their  government  in  the  King's 
name,  but  they  are  never  controlled  in  their 
management  of  their  own  tribes. 

The  Eimauks  live  almost  entirely  in  .camps, 
which  they  call  Oard  or  Orde.  *  Each  of  these 
is  governed  by  a  Cudkhooda,  who  acts  under 
the  orders  of  the  Khaun. 

Tb6ir  tents  are  almost  universally  of  the  kind 
called  Kirgah,  which  is  used  by  the  Tartars ; 
but  the  Teimoorees,  one  of  the  Eimauks,  prefer 
liie  black  tent  of  the  Afghauns.  All  the  Ei- 
mauks keep  many  sheep,  and  they  rear  a  small 
but  active  and  hardy  breed  of  horses,  of  which 
many  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The 
few  villages  in  their  country  are  inhabited  by 
Taujiks. 

*  This  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  word  Oordoo,  a  camp 
or  armyi  from  which  we  liave  fanned  horde. 
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An  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Eimauks 
may  be  formed  from  the  Plate  (XI),  whi^  is  a 
good  likeness  iri'  a  man  of  the  Tymunee  tribe ; 
but  I  have  seen  others  very  tall  and  stout,  and 
some  with  thick  beards.  I  have  also  heard  that 
the  ^pearance  of  the  £imauks  often  apfvoacbea 
to  that  of  the  Persians,  though  always  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Tartar 
race.  Their  th^ss  is  aJso  represented  in  the 
plate,  but  their  head-4resa  is  oflener  a  ce^-  of 
black  iamb-akin  than  a  turban. 

Their  food  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Af- 
^launs,  except  that  they  eat  horse-flesh,  and 
that  the  whole  of  them  make  their  bread  of  the 
flour  of  an  oily  sort  of  nut  caUed  Khunjick, 
mixed  with  that  of  wheat 

In  all  respects  not  mentioned,  they  rtsemble 
the  A^auns  in  their  manners ;  but  the  despo- 
tic government  makes  them  in  general  more 
quiet  and  orderly.  In  their  wars,  where  they 
are  released  from  this  restraint,  they  shew  a  de- 
gree of  lerocity  never  heard  of  among  the  Af- 
ghauns.  I  have  autiientic  accounts  of  their 
throwing  their  prisoners  from  precipices  and 
shooting  them  to  death  with  arrows  *  ;  and  on 
an  occuion  at  which  a  Zooree  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  assisted,  they  actually  drank  the  warm 

*  Thu  greatly  r6>emblei  the  Mogul  trettmmt  of  ptium- 
en  under  their  conqueron. 
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blood  of  their  victims,  and  rubbed  it  orer  tfadr 
&ces:atid  beafds.         ■ 

The  £iinauks  have  always  beeo  dependent  off 
U«3iut,  though  they  were  immediately  under 
tJte  subordinate  government  of  Seeahbund; 
'  The  greater  part  of  them  are  still  in  obedience 
to  the  >  prince  at  Heniut,  to  whom  they  iamidi 
tnx^s.wfaen  required,  and  at  whose  court  they 
either  attend  in  person  or  keep  a  near  relation. 
.  Two  £imauks,  the  Teimooree  and  Hazauiisb,' 
however,  are  now  subject  to  Persia.  This  -was 
owing  to  their  position,  which  is  west  of  Heraut, 
and.  within  the  limits  overrun  by  tbe  Peniani.: 
Their  lands  are  excluded  from  the  PaFopamisaB 
mbuiitains,  and  consist  of  sandy  tracts  inter- 
spersed with  barren  hills.  Tbe  Teimovrees 
under  Hillich  Khaun  have  Iraig  possessed  their 
l^eeent  country.  The  Hazaprehs,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  only  lately  moved  to  their  presmt 
seats  by  Shauh  Mahmood,  on  account  of:a  quar- 
lel.  between  them  and  the  Teimoorees.  ■  The 
&mily  of  Mahoinmed  Khaun,  their,  chief,  held 
the  title  of  Beglerbegee  from  the  kings  of.Cau- 
bul,  and  he  retains  it  under  the  Persians..  The 
tribe  differs  irom  the  other  Eimauks  in  having 
decidedly  the  features,  dress,  and.  manners  of 
tilie  Uzbeks.  They  are  proud  of  this  resem- 
blance, and  their  chief  carefully  keeps  up  a  con- 
nection with  the  court  of  Bokhaura. 

I  have  mentioned  that  this  Eimauk  is  not  to 
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be  coD&unded  with  the  Hazaurehs  who  inhabit 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Faropamisan  mountains; 
bat,  although  they  are  now  separated,  the 
Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs  are  certainly'  of  one 
descent,  and  probably  the  latter  derive  their 
name  from  the  same  source  with  this  tribe.  • 

The  best  accounts  I  possess  of  the  numbers 
of  tbeEiniauks,  excluding  those  last  mentioned,- 
lead  ine  to  guess  them  at  four  hundred  or  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  those  accounts  are  neither  full  nor 
exact. 

-The  country  of  the  Hazaurehs  is  Still  more 
rugged  than  that  of  the  Eimauks.  The  sterility 
of  the^  soil  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  are 
«quidly  unfavourable  to  husbandry ;-  what  little 
grain  can  be  sown  in  the  narrow  vallfeys  aiid 
reaped  before  the  conclusion  of  the  short  sum- 
tfi'er,  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  slender 
population ;  but  the  6esh  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 
horses,  with  cheese  and  other  productions  of 
their  flocks,  are  more  important  articles  of  their 
food.  ' 

The  Hazaurehs  live  in  thatched  houses,  half 
sunk    in  the  slopes  of  the  hills.     The  Plate 

'  *  The  Tartar  army  lued  to  be  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  Hazaurehs  or  regiments,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  those  bodies  originally  left  to  occupy  part  of  a  con- 
quered country,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  nation  of  the 
Hazadrefas. 
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(N°  XII.*)  shows  tbe  dress  of  the  men,  whicb 
is  distinguished  by  the  rolls  of  cloth  which  they 
twist  round  their  legs  like  the  Uzbeks.  The 
wtHnen  wear  long  frocks  of  woollen  stuff,  and 
boots  of  soft  deer-skin,  which  reach  to  their 
knees.  Their  cap  sits  close  to  their,  head,  and 
a  slip  of  cloth  bangs  down  from  it  behind  as  far 
as  their  middle.  Both  men  and  women  have 
strong  Tartar  features,  but  are  stouter  and 
plumper  than'  their  neighbours.  The  women 
are  often  bands(Hne,  and,  what  is  surprising  in  a 
tribe  so  nearly  savage,  they  have  an  ascendancy, 
unexampled  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
wife  manages  the  house,  takes  care  of  the  pro- 
perty, does  her  share  of  the  honours,  and  is 
very  much  consulted  in  all  her  husband's  mea-  - 
Bures.  Women  are  never  beaten,  and  they  have 
no  concealment.  It  is  universally  agreed  thafe 
they  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  chastity^ 
but  I  have  heard  different  accounts  of  their  li- 
bertinism. In  the  nortb-east,  which  is  the  most 
civilized  part  of  the  country,  tiie  women  would 
prostitute  themselves  for  money,  while  their 
husbands  were  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  men, 
though  not  jefdous,  would  probably  put  a  de- 
tected adulteress  to  death.  In  other  part>]  of  the 
country,  there  prevails  a  custom  called  Koonx) 

*  It  ia  a  good  likeness  of  Kereem,  a  Hazaureh  once  in  my 
service,  but  fais  face  was  more  cheerful  and  good-hutnoured. 
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Bistaun,  by  which  the  husband  lends  his  wife 
to  the  embraces  of  his  guests.  *  At  all  times,  if 
a  husband  of  that  part  of  the  country  finds  a  pair 
of  slippers  at  his  wife's  door,  he  immediately 
withdraws.  Both  sexes  spend  a  great  deal  of 
tlieir  time  in  sitting  in  the  house  round  a  stove. 
They  are  all  great  singers  and  players  on  the 
guitar,  and  many  of  them  are  poets.  Lovers 
and  their  mistresses  sing  verses  to  each  other  of 
^eir  own  composing,  and  men  often  sit  for 
hours  railing  at  each  other  in '  extemporaneous 
satire. 

.  Their  tunusements  out  of  doors  are  hunting, 
shooting  deer,  and  racing.  They  clear  a  spot 
of  ground  for  the  last-mentioned  amusement, 
and  ride  bare-backed ;  the  stake  is  often  a  great 
many  sheep,  oxen,  or  suits  of  clothes.  They 
^so  shoot  at  marks  for  similar  wagers.  They 
are  all  good  archers  and  good  shots :  every  man 
has  a  matchlock.  Their  other  arms  are  a  Per- 
sian sword,  a  long  narrow  d^ger  in  a  wooden 
sheath,  and  sometimes  a  spear. 

The  Hazaurehs  are  very  passionate,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fickle  and  capricious.  After  conci- 
liating one  for  an  hour,  a  single  word  may  make 
him  fly  out,  and  break  with  you.     Setting  aside 

*  This  is  Moghul :  one  of  the  lave  of  tlie  Yata  forbids 
adultery.  The  inhabitants  of  Caiader  ^plied  for  and  re- 
ceived an  exemption  on  account  of  their  old  usage  of  lend- 
ing their  wives  to  their  guests. 
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their  hot  tempers,  they  are  a  good  people,  merry, 
conversibie,  good-natured,  and  hospitable.  Many 
stMaes  are  told  of  their  extreme  simplicity.  It 
is  enough  to  mention  that  they  believe  the  King 
of  Caubiil  to  be  as  high  as  the  tower  of  a  castle : 
still,  as  they  are  Asiatics,  they  are  not  exempt 
from  habits  of  falsehood.  Their  irritable  dis- 
position involves  them  in  .constant  broils  among 
themselves." 

'  The  HazHurebs  generally  live  in  villages  of 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  houses,  though 
some  live  in  Tartar  tents  like  the  Eimauks. 
Each  village  is  defended  by  a  high  tower,  -ca- 
pable of  containing  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  full 
of  loop-holes,  t 

There  is  a  kettle-drum  in  each,  and  in  time 
of  peace  a  single  man  remains  in  the  tower,  to 
sound  an  alarm  if  necessary,  I  have  heard  a 
gathering  of  the  Hazaurehs  described :  one  of 
these  drums  was  beat,  and  the  sound  was  taken 
up  and  repeated  from  hill  to  hill.  The  Ha- 
zaurehs  armed  in  haste,  and  rushed  out,  till  at 

*  The  Afghauns  tell  many  stories  of  the  power  of  fasd- 
natioD  pogseased  by  some  of  the  Hazaurehs,  who  can  eat 
out  the  liver  of  any  person  on  whom  they  fix  their  eyet. 
Thia  fable  is  very  capunon  in  India  and  Peritia,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  various  tribes.  The  details  of  the  operation  arc 
given  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Ayenee  Acberee. 
f  This  building  is  called  Ottopore,  or  Ortopore,  whic^  I 
elieve  is  borrowed  from  the  Turkic. 
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last  a  force,  of  two  or  ,t^ee  thousand  men  was 
.assembled  at  the  point  of  attack. 

Each  village  has  a  chief,  called  the.  Hokee, 
and  one  or  two  elders,  called  by  the  Toorkish 
word  Auksukaul,  (which,  like  Speen  Zheereh 
in  Pushtoo,  and  Reesh  Suffeed  in  Persia,  mean^ 
literally  white  beard,)  but  all  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Sooltaun. 

Tl^e  Hazaurehs  are  divided  into  tribes,  of  which 
thjB  Deh  Zengee,  Deh  Koondee,  Jaughooree,  ui^ 
Polaudee,  are  among  the  most* considerable,  and 
each  has  its  own  Sooltaun,  whose  power  is  abso- 
lute in  his  tribe.  He  administers  justice,  im- 
poses fines,  imprisons,  and  even  puts  to  death- 
Some  of  these  Sooltauns  have  good  castles,  fine 
clothes,  and  servants  adorned  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver. ,  .They  have  constant  dispu^s  among  them- 
selves, so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Hazaureh  tribe 
which  is  not  at  war  with  its  neighbours.  They 
have  also  foreign  wars;  and  sometimes. two  or 
three  Sooltauns  unite  to  rebel  against  the  King :. 
but  -they  have  never  any  solid  or  useful  cour 
federacy.  I  have  been  told  by  a  man  who  had. 
been  employed  .to  collect  the  revenue  unde^ 
Zeinaul .  Khaun,  that  he  had  sometimes  been 
called,  into,  an  assembly  of  six  or  seven  of 
these  chiefs,  who  would  inform  him  that  they 
were  determined  not  to  pay  the  tribute,,  and 
that  he  might  go  about  his  business.  In  the 
same  night,  one  chief  would  come  and  declare 
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that  he  had  no  share  in  this  contumacy ;  next 
morning,  one  or  two  more  would  come,  and  the 
whole  confederacy  would  dissolve.  When  it 
once  came  to  blows,  they  would  often  hold 
well  together ;  but  they  were  always  quelled  in 
the  end.  This  Zeinaul  Khaun  was  a  Mogul  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Heraut,  who  was  made 
governor  of  Baumeeaun  in  Shauh  Zemaun's 
reign,  and  who  dragged  up  a  gun  into  the 
strongest  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  reduced 
the  Hazaurehs  to  a  degree  of  order  and  obe- 
dience never  equalled. 

In  general,  the  Hazaurehs  were  divided  be- 
tween the  government  of  Ghoraut  and '  Bau- 
meeaun J  and  at  present  they  are  scarcely  under 
any  government  at  all.  They  have  wars  with  the 
Eimauks,  and  also  with  Killic^  Ali  Khaiuii'the 
great  Uzbek  chief  in  Bulkh,  who  has  reduced 
many  of  the  nearest  Hazaurehs  under  his  au- 
thority. 

"Hie  Hazaurehs  are  all  enthusiastic  followers 
of  AH ;  they  hold  the  Af^auns,  Eimauks,  and 
Uzbeks  in  detestation  for  following  the  opposite 
sect ;  and  they  insult,  if  they  do  not  persecute, 
every  &>onnee  who  enters  their  country.  They 
even  distrust  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as 
have  been  much  among  the  Afghauns,  suspecting 
them  of  having  been  corrupted.  * 

*  Eereetn,  vho  is  repregeated  in  Plate  XII.  actuttlly  wu 
converted,  aod  on  hit  return  to  the  Hazaureh  country,  be 
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When  this  is  considered,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  be  no  Taujiks  settled  among 
the  Hazaurehs,  and  that  they  should  have  little 
trade  or  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Tlw  little  trade  they  have,  is  carried  on  by 
barter:  sugar  and  ssdt  are  the  foreign  com- 
modides  ia  most  request. 

The  above  account  of  the  Hazaurebs  is  not 
without  exceptions.  Some  of  them  have  de- 
siocnitic  governments  like  the  Afghauns,  par- 
tioulady  the  large  tribe  of  Gurree,  which  is 
settled  towards  Hindoo  Coosb,  and  which,  per- 
haps, ditifen  from  the  rest  in  some  other  par- 
ticulars. The  plains  about  Mookker,  Karra 
Baugh,  &c.  to  the  west  of  Ohuznee,  are  inha- 
bited by  Hazaurehs,  who  in  their  situation,  and 
in  every  thing  but  their  features,  exactly  re- 
semble Taujiks. 

lliere  are  many  Hazaurehs  in  Caubul ;  five 
hundredare  in  the  King's  guard,  the  rest  gain 
their  bread  by  their  labour ;  many  of  them  are 
muleteers. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  the  number  of  the  Ha- 
zaurehs :  their  country  is  considerably  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  Eimauks,  but  it  is  less 
productive,  and  worse  peopled ;  so  that  I  should 


was  treftt«d  with  the  utmost  contempt:  his  own  relations 
called  him  "  a  hog,"  and  never  addressed  him.  but  with 
"  Sugg;au,"  O  dog. 
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not  suppose  they  amounted  to  more  than  feova 
three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand souU. 

I  must  not  quit  the  Hazaurehs  without  noticing 
the  celebrated  idols  of  Baumeeaun,  which  stand 
wiUiin  their  country. 

I  have  only  heard  two  idols  described*  though 
it  is  sometimes  said  there  are  more :  of  these 
one  represents  a  man,  and  one  a  woman.  The 
former  is  twenty  ^rds  high,  the  latter  twelve  ot 
fourteen.  The  man. has  a  turban  onhishiead». 
and  is  said  to  have  one  hand  held  up  .to  hia 
mouth}  and  the  other  across  his  breast.  .The 
surroiinding  hills  are  full  ,of  caves,  but.  I  have 
heard  of  no  ^ures  or  inscriptions  which  they 
contain.  - 

The  teamed  in  Indian  antiquities,  are  of  opi- 
nion Uiat  these  idols  are  connected  with:  the 
worship  of  Boodh,  and  their  situation  strongly 
reminds  one  of  the  ccdossal  statues  at  the  entrance: 
of  the  great  temple,  supposed  to  belong  tothe' 
religion  of  Boodh,  in  the  midst  of  the.city  of 
caves,  .which  is  to  be  seen  at  Canara  in  Salsette ; 
but  my  information  on  such  subjects  does  no(^ 
qu^ify  me  to  form  any  opinion  regarding  th'em. 
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'O'ERAUT  is  included  within  the  Doorauneie 
limits,  and  ought  to  have  been  described 
with  the  lands  of  that  tribe  i  but  as  it  was  always 
a  distinct  goverament,  and  is  now  almost  an  in- 
dependent Btate,  it  seemed  more  suitable  to  treat 
of  it  separately. 

Heraut,  formerly  called  Heri,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  renowned  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  East.  It  gave  its  name  to  an  extensive 
province  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Alex* 
ander,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  which  was  transmitted  by  Tamerlane 
to  his  sons.  From  the  house  of  Timour  it  passed 
to  the  Suffivees  (or  Sofls)  of  Persia,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Dooraunees  in  171^<  It  was 
retaken  by  Naudir  Shauh  in  1731,  and  it  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shauh  in  1749,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  held  by  the  Dooraunees. 

The  descriptions  I  have  already  given  of  Af- 
ghaun  cities,  leave  me  little  to  say  of  Heraut, 
which  perhaps  surpasses  them  all  in  magnificeuce. 
I  must,  bowever,  notice  the  great  mosque,  a 
lofty  and  spacious    building,    surmounted  by 
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domes  and  minarets,  and  ornamented  with  the 
shining  painted  tile,  which  is  so  much  used  in 
all  Persian  buildings. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  filled 
with  water  from  springs.  It  has  a  high  rampart 
of  unburnt  brick,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  earth  of  the  ditch  heaped 
up  against  it.  On  the  northern  side  is  the 
citadel,  built  on  a  mound  which  ovralooks  the 
town.  It  has  a  rampart  of  burnt  brick,  imd  a 
wet  ditch.  Heraut  covers  a  great  space,  and 
contains  about  100,000 inhabitants.*  Two-thirds 
of  that  number  consist  of  Herautee%  or  aa<^nt 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  are  all  Sheeahs :  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  population  njay  be  Doorau-^ 
nees,  and  the  rest  all  Moguls  and  Eimauks,  with 
the  same  mixture  of  strangers  that  is  fimndinall 
the  Afghaun  cities.  The  city  stan^  in  a  fertile 
plain,  which  is  watered  by  a  river  crowded  with 
villages,  and  covered  witii  fields  of  com.  This 
rich  landscape  receives  additional  beauty  and 
variety  &om  the  mosques,  tombs,  and  other 
edifices,  intermixed  with  numerous  trees  and 
gardens,  with  which  it  is  embelli^ed,  and  from 
the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  Heiftttt 

*  In  tbe  account  irliiab  I  wrote  of  tbis  city  in  1810, 1  had 
^e?tly  uudw-rated  the  number  of  inhabitant^  and  have 
ti^n  the  [»esent  statement  from  Captain  Christie,  whose 
observations  tended  to  confinn  the  rc.'t  of  my  account. 
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are,  for'  the  most  part,  Taujiks,  and  bear  Uie. 
dtaracter  already  attributed  to  that  respectable 
race.  They  are  all  Soonnees.  Among  the  rest, 
of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  Afghauns*. 
J^mauks,  and-Beloches;  aad  mai^  l/Ioguis  and 
Chaghatyes  still  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  city  which  was  so  long  the  seat  of  their  national 
greatness. 

The  revenue  of  Heraut  is  reckoned  at 
1,000,000  rupees,  of  which  more  than  half  is: 
allotted  to  the  payment  of  troops,  or  granted  to 
various  persons.  The  remainder-  is  paid  intO: 
the  local  treasury,  but  the  amount  never  su^ced- 
forthe  expences  of  the  province,  and  a  fixed  sum 
used  to  be  remitted  from  Caubul  till  the  rejgn. 
of  Shauh  Zemaun.  One  great  expence  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  provincial  army.  The  Gh(Vr 
laums,  or  troops  in  constant  pay,  at  one  t^e 
aOiounted  to  eight  thousand  men  ;  and  the  con- 
tingents of  the  Eimauks  and  some  of  the  Doorau> 
nees  completed  the  force.  Almost  the  wh<de 
of  Khorassaun  was  at  one  time  included  in  th». 
province. 

A  government  of  such  importance  was  natt^ 
rally  considered  as  a  suitable  employment  for 
one  of  the  King's  sons.  It  was  held  by  Timour 
Shauh  in  his  father's  life-time.  It  was,  at  a 
later  period,  conferred  on  Shauh  Mahmoodt  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  brother  of  that 
monarch.  Prince  Feerooz  Oode«n»  who  has  the 
s  2 
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usual  title  of  Haujee,  from  his  having  madea 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  hcHds  a  court  of  his 
own,  composed,  in  general,  of  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  Dooraunee  and  Cuzilbaush 
nobles  of  the  court  of  Caubul.  His  officers  of 
state,  and  all  his  establishments,  are  on  the 
model  of  the  King's ;  and  as  some  of  the  Doo- 
raunee lords,  and  most  of  the  £iniauk  chiefs  re- 
»de  at  Heraut,  he  is  enabled  to  maintain  con- 
siderable splendour. 

He  has  the  reputation  of  a  mild  and  re- 
spectable, though  a  timid  prince ;  but  it  Ap- 
pears from  Captain  Christie's  accounts,  which 
are  later,'  and  probably  more  correct  than  mine, 
t^at  he  has  lost  much  of  his  popularity,  by  giv- 
ing himself  up  to  the  counsels  of  a  Persian 
minister.  *. 

'  The  prince  at  Heraut  always  exercised  an 
authority  almtrat  uncontrolled  by  the  King,  and 
the  civil  wars  in  the  kingdom  have  been  fa^ 
vourable  to  the  independence '  of  Prince  Fee- 
rooz.  He  endeavours  to  keep  as  much  as  pce- 
sible  out  of  the  sphere  of  these  troubles,  and  I- 
believe'he  acknowledges  thesovereiguty  of  either 

.  •  Captain  Christie  states  that  this  preference  of  a  Per- 
sian, or,  as  he  calls  him,  a  Mogul,  has  occasioned  great  jea- 
lousy among  the  Afghauns;  but  that  the  Prince  fiade  the 
former  more  adapted  to  his  purposes  of  estortioD  than  the 
Afghaiins,  "  who  being  accustomed  to  the  free  and  inde- 
'f  pendent  tenure  of  the  land,  are  not  so  likely  to  asust  in  a 
"  system  of  plunder  foe  whicb  the  Moguls  are  proverbial." 
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of  the  competitors  when  his  power  seems  well 
established,  but  his  close  conDeetion  with  Mah- 
mood,  who  is  his  full  brother,  inclines  him  to 
that  party  ;  and  this,  together  with  his  fear  of 
Futteh  KhauD,  has  led  him  more  than  once  to 
send  a  force  under  his  son  to  co-operate  with 
that  party. 

Thesiegeof  Herautby  the  Persians  is  detailed 
in  the  history.  Feerooz  at  that  time  engaged  to 
pay  a  contribution  of  50,000  Rs.  (6,000  A)  He 
may  perhaps  have  promised  to  renew  this  pay- 
ment annually ;  and  I  have  heard  that  a  sum  of 
money  has  since  been  extorted  from  him  by  the 
fear  of  an  approaching  army ;  but  the  tribute 
which  the  Persians  represent  him  to  pay,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  fictions  with  which  that  people 
are  so  fond  of  indulging  their  national  vanity. 
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/INHERE  is  no  country  to  vhich  an  adourer  of 
Persian  poetry  and  romance  will  turn  with 
jnore  biterest  than  to  Seestaun,  and  there  is  niODe 
.where  his  expectations  will  meet  with  so  nie- 
lancholy  a  dis^pdintment.  Nor  is  thia  to  be 
attiibiUed  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  poets,  for 
the  numerous  ruins  which  it  still  contains  testify 
Seestaim  to  have  been  a  fertile  country,  /uU  fjf 
cities,  which  in  extent  and  magnificence  ve 
scarcdy  surpassed  by  any  in  Asia:  nor  are  th^ 
causes  of  its  decline  less  apparent  thui  the 
proofs  of  its  former  prosperity. 

Except  on  the  north,  where  it  joins  the  south- 
western border  of  the  Dooraunee  country,  the 
province  is  surrdunded  by  wide  and  dismal 
desarts,  whence  every  wind  brings  clouds  of  a 
light  shiiliog'sand,  which  destroys  the  fertility 
of  the  fields,  and  gradually  overwhelms  the  vil- 
lages. •  The  only  parts  which  still  retain  their 
fertility  are  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund 

*  The  native  village  of  Moollah  JaSer,  whom  I  hare  bo 
often  mentioned,  has  been  deserted  lince  he  left  Seestaun, 
fixnn  thia  caiue. 
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and  Furra  Rood,  and  of  the  lake  which  is 
formed  by  those  rivers.  This  celebratedlake  is 
termed  by  our  geographers  the  sea  of  Darra  or 
Zereng.  In  Persian  books,  it  is  said  sometimes 
to  be  called  the  sea  of  Loukh>  and,  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  sea  of  Zoor  or  of  Khaujek. 
In  truth,  I  suspect  it  has  no  name  at  all  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  is  merely  called  the  Lake, 
or  the  Sea.  I  have  heard  various  accounts  of 
its  extfflit :  the  best  make  it  at  least  one  hundred 
uid  fifty  miles  round,  though  they  difEer  about 
its  shape,  llie  water,  though  not  salt,  is  bradt- 
ish,  and  hardly  drinkable.  In  the  centre  stands 
a  single  hill,  which  is  called  the  Copee  Zoor, 
or  hill  of  strength,  and  sometimes  the  fort  of 
Roostam :  tradition  indeed  declares  it  to  have 
been  a  fort  in  ancient  times,  and  as  it  is  steep 
and  loffy,-  and  surrounded  by  water  of  great 
depth,  it  is  still  a  place  of  refuge  for  some  o£  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores.  The  edges 
of  the  lake,  for  a  considerable  breadth,  are 
choaked  with  long  rushes  and  reeds,  the  shores 
also  are  overgrown  with  the  same  sort  of  vege- 
tation -f  and  being  liable  to  inundation,  are  full 
of  miry  places  and  pools  of  standing  water. 
These  marshes  and  thickets  are  frequented  by 
herds  of  oxen,  which  are  fed  by  a  description 
of  men  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Seestaun :  they  are  said  to  be  taU  and  stout,  but 
black  and  ugly,  with  long  faces  and  la^e  black 
s  4 
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eyes :  they  go  almost  naked,  and  live  in  hovels 
of  reeds.  Besides  their  occupation  of  herda- 
men,  they  fish  and  fowl  on  rails  among  the' 
rushes  of  the  lake. 

The  country  immediately  beyond  these  woods 
of  reeds  produces  grass  -and  grain,  and  tama- 
risks, as  does  the  narrow  valley  through  which 
the  Helmund  flows,  and  probably  the  banks  of 
the  Furra  Rood.  The  rest  of  the  country  is 
almost  a  desart :  like  all  desarts,  it  yields  fomge. 
tor  camels,  and  here  and  there  it  affords  a.  well 
for  the  wandering  Beloches  who  take  carie  of 
those  animals. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Seestaun  are 
Taujiks,  but  they  have  now  received  some  ad- 
ditions from  other  countries.  There  are  said  to 
be  two  considerable  tribes,  called  Shehrukee  and 
Surbundee,  which  have  emigrated  from  Perusn 
Irauk  to  Seestaun,  and  in  much  later  .times,  a 
tribe  of  Beloches  has  fixed  its  residence  in  the 
east  of  the  country.  The  Taujiks  and  .the  two 
first-inentioned  tribes  exactly  resemble  the  Per- 
sians, and  have  little  remarkable  in  tbdr  cha- 
racter. The  Beloches  are  now  commanded  by 
an  enterprising  chief,  named  Khaun  Jehaiin 
Khaun,  who.  is  the  terror  of  caravans,  and 
of  all  the  neighbouring  countries;  They  for- 
merly lived  in  tents,  and  subsisted  by  pasturage 
and  pillage ;  but '-  they  have  now  applied  them- 
selves with  industry  and  success  to  husbandry. 
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and  have  adopted  the  dress  and  mannei^  of  the 
people  of  SeestauD. 

The  nomiDal  chief  of  all  Seestaun  is  MuUik 
Behraua  Kyaunee,  who  is  descended  (or  reputed 
to  be  descended)  from  the  ancient  house  of  Ky, 
which  reigned  long  over  Persia,  produced  Cyrus 
and  other  great  monarchs,  and  terminated  in 
the  death  of  Darius,  and  the  subversion  of  his" 
empire  by  the  Greeks.  Mullik  Befaraun  is  very 
seosiUe  of  the  glory  of  30  illustrious  a  deaceat : 
he  still  a^umes  the  title  of  King,  and  maintains, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  state  and  forms  of  royalty ; 
biit  his  authority  is  only  recognized  in  a.  small 
pEirt  of  Seestaun,  and  his  whole  force  is  under  a 
thousand  men.  His  capital  is  called  Jellallabad. 
It  now  contains  a  few  thousand  inhabitants ;  but 
the  ruins  which  surround  it,  for  a  vast  extent, 
bear  witness  to  its  former  grandeur. 

The  family  have  had  a  short  gleam  of  pros- 
perity at  no  very  remote  period.  The  head  of 
it,  Mullik  Mahmood,  rose  into  great  notice  in 
the  beginning  of  Naudir  Shauh's  career,  and  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  Khorassaun.  He  was  at  last  defeated 
and  put  to  death  by  Naudir  Shauh,  who  re- 
duced the  whole  of  Seestaun,  and  who  appears 
to  have  transferred  the  government  to  a  bro- 
ther or  s  cousin  of  Mahmood.  Solimaun,  who 
was  chief  in  the  time  of  Ahmed  Shauh,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dooniunees,  and  gave  his  daughter 
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to  their  King.  The  Kyaunees  have  einoe  paid 
a  light  tribute,  and  furnished  a  contingent  to 
the  King  of  Cauhul,  but  it  has  sometimes  been 
neceasary  to  enforce  the  performance  of  these 
acts  of  submission.  There  was  a  body  of  Sees- 
taunees  at  Peshawer  in  1809,  commanded  by 
MuUik  Mahmood,  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
prince  vhose  name  he  bore. 

I  have  not  heard  ^diat  relation  Mullik 
Behraun  bean  to  the  present  government,  ex. 
cept  diat  Prince  Caumraun  is  married  to  his 
danf^ter.  The  Persians,  as  usual,  pretend  that 
he  is  subject  to  their  King.  I  cannot  hazard  a 
OHiiecture  on  the  population  of  Seeitaun. 
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CHAP.  V. 

aELOCHISTAUN  AND   LOWEB  8IH0. 

n  ELOCHISTAUN  *  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Afghaunistaun  and  Seestaun,  and  on 
the  aouth  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  it  has  Upper  and 
Lower  l^sd  on  the  east,  and  Persia  on  the 
west.  It  is  six  hundred  miles  long,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  broad.  The  largest  division 
of  it  j&  that  which  belongs  to  the  Khaan  of 
Kelaut,  and  ccanprehends  the  greater  part  of 
Seeweestaun,  and  the  whole  table  land  of  Kelaut. 

*  The  close  coaaecdon  between  Belocbiataun  and  Caiibul 
appears  to  require  a  more  extended  account  of  the  ibnner 
country,  but  I  trust  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Asia  is 
akeady  in  better  hEknd«.  Lieut.  Pottinger  and  ZJeub 
Christie  were  disp^ohed  in  1809,  by  Sir  John  Makplm,  to 
explore  the  Beloche  countty,  and  the  east  of  Persia,  tractB 
at  that  time  wholly  unknown  to  Europeans.  They. per- 
formed ihis  enterprising  and  important  jouniey  with  com- 
l^ete  success,  and  joined  Sir  John  Makolm  at  Manuka, 
(dmoBt  on  the  borders  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  faord- 
ships,  fatigues,  and  adventures  of  such  an  undertaking,  may 
welt  be  imagined.  Lieut.  Christie  has  since  tallen,  goDantly 
heading  tha  PerSiatu  under  his  commood,  m  a  battle  wit& 
the  Rusfiaus;  but  I  hope  the  particulars  of  th«  Bitereatii^ 
journey  which  he  and  his  associate  performed  with  so  iku<^ 
perseTerance  and  courage,  will,  ere  long,  be  laid  before  the 
public  by  the  uirrivor. 
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The  first  of  these  tracts  is  low  and  hot ;  the 
soil  is  good,  but  from  the  want  of  water,  the 
greater  part  is  a  naked  and  uncultivated  plain. 
Round  Gundawa,  Dauder,  and  other  towns, 
however,  is  well  watered  and  cultivated,  and 
yields  the  productions  of  India.  It  is  mostly 
inhabited  by  Juts.  The  table  land,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  is  high,  cold,  rugged,  and  barren.  It 
affords, only  the  coarser  produce  of  Afghaun- 
istaun. 

The  ■  people  are  Brahooee  Belochea,  mixed 
with  Taujiks,  there  called  Dehwaurs.  The 
former  people  are,  like  a  ruder  sort  of  Afghauns, 
bsrbux>u8  and  uncivilized,  but  hospitable,  harder, 
laborious  and.  honest  They  are  divided  into 
Khails.  like  the  Afghauns,  but  the  general  go- 
vernment has  swallowed  up  the  internal  insti- 
tutions of  those  societies. 

All  the  hilly  parts  of  Belochistaun  belong  to 
the.  Brabooees ;  the  plains  are  inhabited  by  mi> 
otiier  race  called  Rind,  of  which  numbers  reside 
in  Seeweestaun.  These  two  races,  though  com- 
prehended under  the  common  name  of  Beloche, 
are  entirely  distinct  in  most  respects.  Their 
languages  di£fer  entirely  from  each  other,  and 
from  all  the  neighbouring  towns.  Neither 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Arabs,  as  has 
beensupposed.  The  last  chief,  Nusseer  Khaun, 
had'subjected  all  Belochistaun;  but  the  reigning 
Prince  Mahmood  Khaun's  poss^ons   are    re- 
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duced  by  rebellioDs  to  the  districts  above  meo- 
tioned,  and  some  trifling  ones  on  the  deaart  at 
the  western  foot  of  the  table  land.  His  re- 
value is  only  300,000  rupera  (30,000/.),  but  he 
maintains  ten  thous^id  troops,  and  might,,  in 
case  of  necessity,  call  out  twenty  thousand  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  on  dromedaries.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  King  of  Caubul's  sovereignty, 
pays  a  quit  rent  for  his  dominions,  and  fumi^ies 
eight  thousand  troops  to  the  royal  army,  on  ex- 
press condition  that  they  are  not  to  be  employed 
in  civil  wars. 

Shawl,  with  Hurren  and  Daujil  (two  districts 
near  Dera  Gbauzee  Khaun),  were  granted  by 
Ahmed  Shauh  to  Nusseer  Khaun,  in  reward  .of 
his  services,  and  on  condition  of  his  permanent- 
ly supplying  one  thousand  foot  to  serve  in  Cash- 
meer. 

,  I  shall  say  but  little  of  Sind.  I  made  few 
inquiries  respecting  that  province  while  in  the 
Caubul  dominions,  because  there  was  a  British 
mission  at  its  capital ;  and  I  have  since  found 
that  an  account  will  probably  be  laid  before  the 
public  fay  a  Gentleman  *  who  has  had  better 
oftportunities  of  knowing  it  than  I  possess. 

I  have  here  given  the  name  of  Sind,  in  com- 

*  XfiBfiteaant  Fottbger,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some 
particul&TB  respecting  Sind.  Some  others  I  owe  to  a  manu- 
script hj  Lieutenant  Nazfield  of  the  Bombay  Mtirine,  who 
Bccompasied  -tbe  niNini  to  ^A. 
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pliance  with  fonner  usage,  to  the  tract  which  I 
have  elsewhere  distinguished  by  the  term  of 
Lower  Sind.  It  is  bounded  on'  the  north  by 
Shekarpoor  and  Bahawulpoor ;  on  the  east,  by 
tile  Indian  desart  j  on  the  west,  by  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  of  Belochistaun  ;  on  the  south- 
east,  by  Cutch ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  sea. 
The  grand  feature  of  the  country  is  the  Indus, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  of  whidi  that 
on  the  east  of  the  river  appears  to  be  the 
largest. 

The  resemblance  of  this  country  to  Egypt 
has  often  been  observed.  Oie  description 
might  indeed  serve  for  both.  A  smooth  and 
fertile  plain  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  moun* 
tains,  and  on  die  other  by  a  desart.'  "It  is 
divided  by  a  large  river,  which  iijrms  a  Delta  as 
it  approaches  the  sea,  and  annually  inundates 
and  enriches  the  country  near  its  banks.  The 
climate  of  both  is  hot  and  dry,  and  rain  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  either  country. 

Even  the  political  circumstances  of  Sind  and 
Egypt  have  at  present  an  accidenlal  resem- 
blance: in  both  a  submissive  people  are  tyran- 
nised over  by  a  barbarous  tribe,  who,  in  both 
instances,'  yield  a  reluctant  submission  to  a  difr- 
tant  monarch. 

Egypt,  however,  divides  the  sea  which  washes 
Ae  richest  kingdoms  c^  the  East,  from  that 
which  is  bordered  by  the- active  aad  wadt% 
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ports  of  Europe :  its  own  produce  is  also  an 
oliject  of  deBouid  in  the  latter  country}  aod 
hence,  in  spite  of  all  tlie  vices  of  its  government, 
it  still  presents  populous  towns,  numerous  canals, 
and  plentiful  harvests.  Sind,  which  (besides 
the  obvious  inferiority  of  its  communications)  is 
placed  in  the  midst  of  countries  destitute  of  the 
iDdustay  of  Europe,  and  difiering  Uttle  from 
each  other  in  their  produce  and  wants,  is  de- 
prived of  all  the  stimulus  which  commerce  can 
bestow.  Hence  the  rich  lands  on  the  river  are 
allowed  to-waste  their  fertility  in  the  productt(Mi 
of  weeds  tmd  bushes,  while  those  inland  are 
neglected,  and  left  to  their  original  sterility. 
The  evils  of  this  ne^ct  of  agriculture  are 
heightened  hy  the  barbarous  luxury  of  the 
chie&,  who  appropriate  vast  tracts  of  the  land 
best  fitted  for  tillage,  to  maintain  those  wild 
beasts  and  birds  which  aiford  them  the  pleasures 
of  the  chace.  Yet  there  are  some  parts  of  ^nd 
to  which  these  observations  d^  not  apply }  some 
fiaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^e  river,  or  its 
branches,  are  cultivated,  and  the  soil  there  di»^ 
fittyk  its  natural  fecundity,  in  bringing  forth 
most  of  the  productions  of  India ;  and  the  whole 
district  of  Chaudookee,  enclosed  between  the 
Indus  and  a  Temaritable  branch  of  it,  is  highly 
cultivated,  and  eminently  productive.  This 
bnuudi^rof  the  Indus  runs  out  to  the  west,  and, 
aflar  qyeadiBgovera  wide  tract,  which  at  da£. 
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ferent  seasons  is  either  a  marsh  or  a  lake,  it 
again  joins  the  main  stream  seventy  miles  below 
liie  place  of  its  separation. 

Sind  is  a  bare  country ;  the  few  trees  it  pro- 
duces are  of  the  kinds  common  in  India.  It 
has  no  remarkable  animals,  but  the '  number  of 
camels  which  are  fed  in  it  is  worthy  of  remark. 
They  are  used  to  draw  water,  to  turn  mills,  &c. ; 
but  the  goods  of  Sind  are  much  transported  by 
water  carriage,  nor  is  that  much  employed,  for 
a  few  flat-bottomed  boats  are  sufficient  for  the 
commerce  of  this  impoverished  country. 
'  The  capital  of  Sind  is  Hyderabad,  a  large 
fortified  town,  situated  on  a  rocky  hill.  I  should 
conjecture  it  to  contain  about  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Tatta,  the  ancient  Fattala,  which  was  once  a 
flourishing  commercial  town,  is  now  greatly  de- 
clined, but  still  contains  about  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Much  of  the  population  of  these  towns  is 
IJindoo;  but  the  bulk  of  that  of  the  country 
is  composed  of  Mahomedans. 
.  At  the  time  when  Sind  fell  under  the  Af^aun 
dominions,  it  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Calhora,  which  I  believe  belongs  to  the 
soutii  of  Pra-sia.  Abdoolnubbee,  the  last  prince 
of  this  race,  disgusted  all  his  subjects  by  his 
tyranny  and  bad  government,  and  emtwoiled 
himself  particularly  with  the  Tidpoorees,  a  tribe 
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winch  fonaed  ihe  prindpsl  put  of  the  ouliUry 
population  of  bis  couotiy.  The  chiefs  of  duit 
tribe  at  length  eaU»red  on  a  conspiracy  to  depose 
him }  but  their  practices  becune  known  to  Ab- 
doolnubbee,  who  put  them  all  to  death.  This 
act  of  vloleiice,  accompanied,  it  is  said,  with 
treachery,  produced  ap  open  nvcdt,  and  ended 
in  the  expulsion  o£  Abdoolntdrftee  from  9ind. 

Timour  Shauh,  after  some  unavailiDg  attempts 
to  restore  him,  conferred  on  him  the  government 
of  Leia,  as  an  indemnity  for  Stnd,  and  formally 
invested  the  chief  of  the  Talpoorees  with  the 
government  of  that  province.  Abdoolnubbw 
repaid  the  Shauh's  bounty  by  rebelling  in  his 
new  province,  was  defeated  by  the  royal  troops, 
and  ended  his  days  in  poverty  at  Dera  Haujie 
Kfaaun  in  Upper  Sind.  Ilie  Talpoorees  have 
remained  in  possession  of  Sind  ever  since  hu 
expulsion. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  mission  to  Sind,  the 
govemmeDt  was  in  the  hands*  of  three  brothers, 
who  had  divided  the  country  into  Uiree  unequal 
shares,  but  who  lived  in  the  same  house,  and 
transacted  all  a&irs  in  contiert.  Meer  Ghcdwim 
Ali,  Uie  eldest  of  these,  in  whose  hands  the  chief 
,  direction  of  the  state  had  been  {rfaced,  has  since 
died,  but  a  new  settlement  has  been  efiected 
without  any  tumult  or  bloodshed.  A  smaU 
portion  of  the  province  still  remains  in  the 
VOL.  II.  T  * 
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hands  of  Meer  Tarra,    a  connection  bt  de^' 
pendant  of  the  house  of  Calhora. 

The  three  chiefs  of  the  Talpoorees  are  called 
the  Meers,  or  Ameers-  (commandu^),  of  Sind. 
They  rule  in"  the  name  of  the  King,  of  Caubul, 
and  are  appointed  to  their' government  by  his 
letters  patent;  but  as  they  are  Sheeahs,  and  as 
they  owe  their  government  more  to  their  own 
force  than  to  their  prince's  favour,  they  are 
heartily  disaffected  to  the  Dooraunee  state. 
Thfey  ought  to  pay  a  revenue  of  1,500,000  ru- 
pees annually  to  the  royal  treasury,  but  since 
the  troubles  in  the  kingdom  of  Caubut,  they 
have  generally  withheld  it,  unless  when '  in  im- 
mediate fear  of  the  royal  armies.  Shauh  Shujau 
was  only  able  to  obtain  eight  lacks  for  the  re- 
venue of  the  year  before  I  was  at  Peshawer ; 
the  rest  he  allowed  to  be  deducted  on  pretence 
of  bad  seasons.  Even  this  sum  was  not  paid  till 
the  King  reached  the  frontiers  of  Sind ;  but  his 
army,  including  the  Beloches  under  Mahmood 
KhaUD,  did  not  on  that  occasion  exceed  eight 
thousand  men.  I  imagine  that  they  are  more 
suhanissive  to  Shaiih  Mahmood. 

The  dress  of  Sind  is  a  long  cotton  gown,  and 
a  quilted  cap  of  brown  cotton  cloth,  shi^ied  like 
the  crown  of  a  hat,  but  narrower  j  they  also  wear 
tfowsers  and  a  loongee. 

The  people  are  generally  of  the  middle  size^ 
thin,  though  not  weak,  and  blacker  than  most 
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of  the  people  of  India.  There  is  little  to  praiw 
in  their  character,  which  is  debased  and  degraded 
hy  the  oppression  of  their  government  The 
only  thing  that  struck  me  in,  the  Sindees  with 
whom  I  have  coDversei),  is  their  deficiency  of 
intelligence.  Those  who  know  them  well,  how- 
ever, add,  that  they  have  all  the  vices  of  an  en- 
slaved people. 

The  chie&  appear  to  be  barbarians'  of  tjh* 
rudest  stamp,  without  any  of  the  barbarous 
virtues. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

VFPER  SIND,    HOULTAN,   LYA,   SiC. 

OHIKARPOOR  is  bounded  by  the  Indiw 
and  the  Betoche  country  on  the  east  and 
west  i  on  the  north  it  has  the  Mceaurees,  and 
Sind  on  the  south.  The  province  is  fertile  to- 
wards the  Indus,  but  dry  and  barren  at  a  distance 
from  tbat  river.  The  town  is  of  considerable 
size;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  but  has 
no  ditch.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all 
Hindoos.  They  are  called  Shikarpoorees,  and 
apeak  a  particular  dialect  of  HindoBtanee,  called 
by  their  jaame.  There  are  many  wealthy  bankers 
in  the  town,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  kept  up 
with  the  Rajpoot  countiy,  Sind,  Candahsu-,  and 
Peshawer.  Shikarpooree  bankers  are  to  be 
ibund  in  every  part  of  the  Dooraunee  dominions, 
and  in  all  the  towns  of  Toorkistaun.  There  are 
very  few  Afgbauns  (not  above  two  hundred) 
settled  ;n  the  town  of  Shikarpoor.  The  inha- 
bitants of  tiie  country  are  Juts,  Beloches,  and  8 
few  Sindees. 

The  revenue  paid  to  the  King  is  three  lacks 
of  rupees.  The  Haukim  keeps  up  very  few 
troops. 
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The  remarkable  f<xt  <^  Bukkur,  utuAted  ott 
an  JBland  in  the  Indus,  belongs  to  tbis  province, 
but  has  a  separate  governor. 

The  Mozaureea,  who  live  to  the  north  of  iShi- 
karpoor,  are  a  Uibe  of  Beloches,  I  believe  of  th« 
Rind,  division.  They  inh^it  a  woody  and  ill- 
cultivated  country.  Tfaey  live  almost  in  a  state 
of  anaFchy,  and  have  made  themsdves  notorious 
for  tbeir  robberies  on  the  hi^way,  iW  thei^ 
piracies  on  t^e  Indus,  and  ibr  their  predatoiy 
incursions  into  the  country  of  their  neighbours. 

Bera  Ghauzee  Kbaun  lies  between  the  Indus 
and  Belochistaun^  to  the  north  of  the  Mozau* 
rees.  It  was  conquered  by  Abraed  Shauh.  The 
country,  I  imagine,  resembles  the  adjoining 
tract  of  Muckelwaud,  already  described,  but  is 
much  better  cultivated. 

Tlie  revenue  is  less  than  five  lacks  of  rupees 
The  province  is  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
King.  The  town  is  nearly  as  large  as  MouU 
taun,  but  much  of  it  is  in  ruins.  The  country 
suflfers  much  from  the  frequent  change  of  .the 
governors. 

The  province- of  Dera  Israael  KhauD  is  coai- 
posed  of  the  tract  called  Muckelwaud.  The 
codtitry  and  its  produce  have  already  been  de- 
scribed :  its  revenues,  &c.  will  be  mentioned 
under  Leia,  to  which  it  is  at  present  ann^ied. 

I  hftve  mentioned  in  ano^er  place,,  thi^  &e 

iKMth'Vestetti  comer  of  the  Indian  de^rt  it  cut 

T  3 
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«S  by  the  streams  of  the  I^njaub ;  and  that  the 
tract  thus  fomted  is  fertile  within  reach  of  tbe 
inundation  of  the  rivers,  while  the  rest  is  sandy 
anid  waste.  This  explains  the  character  of  the 
{trovlnces  of  Bahawulpoor,  Moi^taun,  and  Leia, 
ifhich  are  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Indus,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  Salt  range. 

The  territory  of  Bahawulpoor  extends  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  at  the  broadest 
points.  It  includes,  for  a  certain  distance,  both 
banks  of  tbe  Indus,  of  the  Hydaspes,  and  of 
the  Acesines.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  eveiy 
where  rich.  To  the  west^f  the  Acesines,  ^c 
country  at  a  distance  from  them  is  pKwr,  but  to 
the  east  it  is  absolutely  desart.  Tlie  principal 
towns  are  Bahawulpoor,  Ahmedpoor,  Jullall- 
poor,  Seetpoor,  and  Ooch.  The  strongest  place 
is  Dcrawul,  a  fort  that  owes  its  strength  to  the 
desart  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  was  the 
ordinary  residence  of  Bahawul  Kbaun. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bahawulpoor  are  Juts,  Be- 
loches,  uid  Hindoos.  This  is  the  peculation  c^ 
the  neighbouring  provinces  also,  but  Hindoofi 
are  most  numerous  in  Bahawulpoor. 

Bahawnl  Khaun  was  rather  a  tributary  ^inee 
than  a  governor  on  the  part  of  tbe  King.  Eh 
ancettors  gatQed  their  postessionB  as  early  as 
Naudir  Shauh's  time  t  Rihawul  Khaun  faiimeU 
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succeeded  when  an  infant,  and  Imd  nilet]  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  His  famHy,  yfhic^  is 
called  Dawood-pooter,  was.  from  Shikarpoor,  and 
was  originally  in  a  low  station,  but  npw  clniins 
descent  from  Abbass,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet 
I>unng  the  life  <^  Bahawul  Khaun,  the  govern- 
ment  was  mild  and  well  ordered;  and. though 
he  was  said  to  have  collected  a  considerable 
treasure,  bis  impositions  on  the  people  wjere 
moderate. 

Hig  whole  revenue  was  1,500,000  rupees.  His 
army  exceeded  ten  thousand  men,  including 
^e  battalions  of  matchlock-men,  who  wore  a 
regular  dress.  He  had  a  foundery  for  cannon* 
as  had  the  chiefs  of  Jkloultaun  and  .  I^eia  j  but 
fiafaawul  Khaun's  guna  were  on  go6d  carriages* 
whUe  all  the  others  in  the  kingdom  of  Caubul 
are  exceedingly  ill-mounted.  He  only  paid 
lv>OyO0O  rupees  annually  to  the  King.  Bahawul 
Khann  has  been  dead  three  years,  and  his  son 
and  successor  is  far  from  being  his  equal  in  pru> 
dence  and  good  management.  He  is  ei^osed 
to  great  uneasiness  and  danger  &om.  the  in- 
creasing power  of  his  neighbours  the  3ik8. 
-  The  greatest  length  of  the  province  of  MouK 
taun  is  a  hundred  and  ten  miles, .  and  the 
greatest  breadth  levenly.  The  country  near 
4he  liver  is  id^  but  the  rest  is  poor  ahd  thinly 
inhabited:   the  whole  has  su&red.  muc^ firoAi 
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the  incursions  of  the  Siks,  and  many  ruined  vii- 
lages  are  every  where  to  be  seen. 

The  revenue  cdlected  is  5^,000  rojiees,  of 
vhich  ^0,000  go  to  the  King. 

'Die  force  when  I  was  there  was  about  two 
thowand  men,  and  about  twoit^gunsj  button 
or  twelve  tiiousand  njilitia  could  be  called  oat  on 
emergency.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
government :  all  sorts  of  direct  exactions  wwe 
t^gravated  by  monopolies,  rapacious  and  un- 
goveniable  troops,  and  every  other  kind  of 
abuse. 

This  province  has  undergone  msny  changes 
which  do  not  seem  yet  to  be  at  an  end.  It  was 
taken  from  the  great  Mogul  by  the  Persians, 
and  fell  to  Ahmed  Shaiih  on  the  death  of  Nau- 
dir.  It  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  bands  of 
die  Marattaa  immediately  before  die  battle  <^ 
Fauniput,  and  was  recovered  on  that  victory. 
"Hie  Siks  had  it  for  two  years  at  a  later  period: 
they  have  since  made  several  attacks  «on  it, 
and  at  present  are  only  induced  to  spare  it  by 
the  submissions  of  the  Haukim,  and  by  pe- 
cuniary payments  on  his  part 

Leia  and  Dera  Ismael  Kbaun  are  both  under 
MahcMned  Khaun  Suddozye. 

Leia  formerly  belonged  to  the  Beloches.  I 
ftp  not  Inow  v^en  it  was  conquered  by  the 
DooraunMS. 

The  banks  of  the  Indus  are  rich,  but  the 
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desart  . 

'    Leia  u  the .  capital  town,  but  the  residence  of 

the  Nab(^  is  at  Bukkur,  a  small  but  flounsbing 

town    near   the   Indus ;    or   at  Mauqkaira,   a 

strong   fort  in   the   most   desart    part  of  the 

province. 

Both  provinces  only  yield  five  hundred  thou- 
sand rupees,  of  which  three  hundred  thousand 
go  to  the  King.  Mahomed  Khaun  has  two 
battalions  of  matchlock-men,  five  thousand  good 
horse,  tbirty  guns,  and  two  howitzers.  He  is 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Siks,  probably  be- 
cause his  country  towards  their  frontier  is  par- 
tjculariy  uninviting. 

.DauHV'Been  Punnah  is  a  little  district  eur 
ctosed  within  the  lands  of  Leia.  It  yields  a 
revenue  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tu-. 
pees,  and  is  granted  rent  free  to  a  Dooraunee 
Jord. 

I.eia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Salt 
Tange,  beyond  which  is  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous country  inhabited  by  small  and  fierce 
tribes,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
Kautirs,  an  Indian  tribe  independent  both  on 
the  King  and  the  Siks. 

To  the  north  of  those  mountains  are  the 
fertile  phins  of  Chuch  and  Hazaureh,  inhabited 
by  Indians  converted  to  the  Mahomedan  re- 
ligion, and  caUed  Got^ers.     Among  them  are 
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niany  turbulent  A%haun8  of  vsrioiu  tribes,  and 
these  last  are  th^  masters  of  the  country.  . 
: .  To  the  north  ofttiese  plains  is  Drumtour  (the 
l^ountiy  of  the  •  Jadoons),  already  described  as 
belwigiiig  to  a  branch  of  Eusofzyes. 
-  North;  of  it  is  Turnaid,  a  woody  and  moun- 
tainous country,  which  joins  on  the  north  to 
PiUclilee,  a.  countiy  of  the  same  kind,  but  much 
more-  eistenaive,  inhabited  .by  Swautees,  and 
under  a  separate   governor  appointed   by  the 

KHig.     .     ;.     . 

i-  All  th«se  countries  stretch  idong  the  Indus  ; 
but  our  progress  to  the  north  is  now  stojqied  by 
eaof/fy  mountains. 

To  the  east  of  Pukhlee  are  the  countries  of 
tike  Bumbas  and  Cukkas.  The  former  is  nbder 
two  Or  three  ahiefs  called  Rajas,  the .  prin<apal 
il£.  whom  resides  at  Mozzufi^rabad :  both  tribes 
mre  Mahomedans.  Their  countries  are.  com- 
posed of  vast  mountains,  difficult  passes,  «mI  - 
l^iek  forests..  They  are  of  importance  to  the 
DoOTaunees^  as  forming  their  only  communis 
cation  mth  Cashugieer. 
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nPHE  valley  of  Casbmeer  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  wbicb  divide  it  from  little 
^ibet  on  the  north,  from  Ladauk  on  the  east, 
from  the  Punjaub  on  the  south,  and  from  Fukh- 
iee  on  the  west.  A  branch  of  the  Speen  (nfaite) 
Caufirs  approaches  Caahmeer  on  the  north-weat 
There  are  but  seven  passes  into  ihe  province : 
four  are  frtMn  the  south,  one  from  the  west,  and 
the  remaining  two  from  the  north.  That  of 
Bembef  is  the  best ;  but  that  of  Mozzufferabad 
■oT  Baramoolla,  lying  towards  Afghaunistaun,  is 
now  moat  used.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deserve 
this  celebrated  valley  after  Bemier  and  Foster : 
the  account  of  the  latter,  in  particular,  caimat 
4>e  surpassed. 

The  Cashmeriuis  are  a  distinct  nation  of  the 
Hindoo  stoc^  and  differ  in  language  and  man- 
ners' from  all  their  neighbours.  The  men  are 
'  ivmarkably  stout,  active,  and  industrious.  They 
aa«  excessively  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  are 
notorious  all  over  the  £afit  for  falsehood  and 
cunning.  By  f«r  the  greater  -^xt  of  the  popa- 
Uti<»  1^  Mnssidmans.  .  Abo^lfiul  eatiaaexatas 
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a  succession  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Hindoo  kings,  who  reigned  over  Cashmeer  be- 
fore the  year  743  of  the  Hijra,  when  tbej  were 
supplanted  by  a  Mahomedan  dynasty.  This 
last,  after  reigning  near  three  hundred  years, 
was  subdued  by  Hoomauyoon,  the  son  of  Banber. 
Cashmeer  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Miauls 
tin  the  time  of  Ahmed  Shaufa,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Doorauoees,  who  have  since  possessed  it. 
The  Cashmerians  seem  to  have  been  rebellious 
-when  their  country  wag  first  occupied  by  the 
Dooraunees,  but  they  are  no^  completely  sub- 
dued by  the  strong  measures  of  the  government. 
:No  Caahmetfans,  except  soldiers  in  the  8«vic6 
of  the  state,  are  allowed  to  wear  arms  within 
the  city.  The  same  restriction  is  not  imposed 
in  the  country,  but  the  power  of  the  native 
chiefs  is  annihilated,,  and  a  strong  force  of  Af- 
ghuiB  and  KuzzUbausbes  is  kept  up  within  the 
valley,  which  is  sufficient  to  check  any  dispo- 
sitiOTt  to  revolt         ^  ... 

.The  governor  is  invested  with  all  the  powitW 
o£  a  kiog,  and  the  administration  is  veiy  tyiin- 
nical.  From  the  small  number  of  passes,  the 
government  is  enaUed  to  prevent  any  persons 
(entering  or  quitting  Cashmeer  without  its  per- 
raisnoQ.  Its  numerous  spies  pervade  all  ra^ks 
of  society,  and  the  inhabitants  are  harassed  by 
ewyJdiid  of  oppression :  ^lis  misgoveromeitf 
Jmcreasei  the  dq^rity  of  their  «lHu*cter,  .Iwt 
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their  iwtural  gaiety  prevents  its  deatroying  their 
faappinesss. 

The  city  of  Cashme^  is  the  largest  in  the 
Dooraunee  dominions.  It  contains  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  inha^ 
Ititaiits. 

The  gross'  revenue  of  the  province  is  said  tO' 
be  4,626,300  rupees,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
500,000/. 

The  sum  due  to  the  King  depends  on  the 
contract  entered  into  by  the  governor.  When 
at  the  highest,  it  was  2,S00.000  rupees,  from 
which  a  deduction  of  700,000  was  allowed  for 
the  pay  of  troops ;  so  that  1,500,000  was  the 
yrhoh  which  reached  the  royal  treasury.  Up- 
wards of  six  lacks  are  assigned  in  Teools  to  the 
neighbouring  raju,  to  Afghaun  chiefs,  and  to 
tnoollahs,  dervises,  and  Hindoo  iakeers.  The 
rest  is  charged  to  the  real  or  alledged  expences 
of  cbllecticHi,  and  to  the  pay  of  civil  and  military 
est^iishments. 

The  governor  has  constantly  at  his  disposal  a 
force  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  horse,  and 
three  thousand  two  hundred  foot. 

The  Afghauns,  who  serve  in  Cashmeer,  seem 
entirely  to  alter  their  character,  and  to  become 
insolent  and  luxurious.  Most  of  them  are  pleased 
with  their  situation,  but  still  their  fondness  for 
their  own  country  prevents  the  western  Af- 
ghauns irom  remaining  long  in  Cashmeer. 
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'  The  remote  positjon  of  Caahmeer,  uid  tU 
absolute  authority  enjoyed  by  the  govemora, 
often  indoces  them  to  rebel ;  but  notwith^iand- 
ing  the'  strength  of  the  country,  they  are  always 
easily  subdued.  The  Cashmerians  are  of  no 
account  as  soldiers,  and  the  Afghauns  and  Kuz- 
zilbausfaes  are  enervated  by  the  life  they  lead, 
and  probably  little  disposed  to  act  with  vigour 
against  the  King ;  while  the  royal  army  is  com- 
poaed  of  poor,  adveDturODs  soldiers,  who  look 
forward  with  avidity  to  the  plenty  and  the  plea- 
sures of  Cadimeer,  and  who  know  the  sufferings 
they' must  undergo  in  case  of  a  retreat 

The  repulse  of  Shauh  Shujah's  troops  has  been 
mentioned  in  another  place.  Cashmeerhas  since 
been  reduced  by  the  Vizier  Futteh  Khaun*  vho 
imprudently  and  unnecessarily  called  in  the  as^t- 
ance  of  the  Siks  in  that  enterprize.  The  present 
governor  is  a  brother  of  Futteh  Khaun. 

The  most  remarkable  production!  of  Cash* 
meer  is  its  shawls,  which  supply  the  wlicde 
world,  ahd  which  are  said  to  be  manufactured  at 
sixteen  thousand  looms,  each  of  which  gives 
employment  to  three  moi.  * 

*  Hie  Mlow'mg  it  an  extract  from  the  report  drami  up 
by  Mr.  Strachej,  who  made  many  enquiries  on  this  subject, 
aad  who  had  some  shawl  gtuf&  made  under  hU  own  iiupec- 
tion,  of  wool  procured  at  Uouitsir.  The  manufacturere 
w«re  pioneers  belonging  to  the  embassy,  and  tbey  worked 
in  a  coqi|SM>n.  tenjt ;  yet  they  appeared  to  find  no  difficult 
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The  mountains  nuind  Cashmeer  are  in  many, 
places  inhabited  by  tribes  who  are  in  a  sort  of 


in  their  einplojrment.  "  A  shop  may  be  occupied  with  one 
"  sfasirl,  provided  it  be  a  remarkably  fine  one,  above  a  year, 
'*  while  odier'shopB  make  six  or  eight  in  the  course  pf  that 
"  period.  Of  the  beet  and  most  worked  kinds,  not  so  nnich 
'*  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  completed  ia-one  day,  by  three 
"  people,  which  is  the  usual  number  employed  at  most  o( 
*'  tfae  shops.  Shawls  contaioing  much  work  are  made  in 
"  separate  pieces  at  different  sht^M,  and  it  may  be  observed 
**  that  it  veiy  rarely  happens  that  the  pieces,  when  com- 
"  pleted,  corresptmd  in  size. 

"  The  shops  consist  of  a  frame  work,  at  which  the  perJ 
'*  sons  employed  sit  on  a  bench :'  their  number  is  from  twO 
"  to  four.  On  plaio  shawls,  two  people  alone  are  em^yed, 
"  and  a  long  narrow,  but  heavy  shuttle  is  used ;  those  of 
**  which  the  pattern  is  variegated,  are  worked  with  wooden 
*'  needles,  there  being  a  separate  needle  for  the  thread  of 
"  each  colour  ;  for  the  latter,  no  shuttle  is  required.  The 
"  operation  of  their  manufacture  is  of  course  slow,  propor- 
*'  tionate  to  the  quantity  of  work  which  their  patterns  may 
"  require. 

"  The  Ooataud,  or  head  workman,  superintends  while 
"  his  journeymen  are  employed  near  him  immediately  under 
*'  his  directions.  If  they  have  any  new  pattern  in  hand,  of 
"  one  with  whioh  they  are  not  familiar,  he  describes  td 
"  them  the  figures,  colonrs,  «)d  threads  which  they  are  to 
"  use,  while  he  keeps  before  him  the  pattern  on  which  they 
"  happen  to  be  employed,  drawn  upon  paper. 

"  During  the  operation  of  making,  the  rough  side  of  the 
"  shawl  is  uppfirmost  on  the  frame,  notwithstanding  which, 
"  the  OoBtaud  never  mistakes  the  regularity  of  the  most 
"  figured  patterns. 

"  The  wages  of  the  Oostaud  (the  employer  fiimishing 
"  materials)  are  firom  six  to  eight  pice  per  day  ;  of  the  com- 
"  mon  workmen,  from  one  to  four  pice  (a  pice  in  Cashineer 
"  may  be  about  three-halfpence). 
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dependence  on  the  Dooraunees.     Their  chiefe 
have  Tecools  within  the  valley,  which  have  pro- 


"  A  merchant,  entering  largely  into  ibe  shawl  trade, 
"  frequently  engages  a  number  of  diop6,  which  he  colIecM 
"  in  a  ipot  under  his  eye ;  or  he  Bupplie*  the  head  wcvksien 
"  with  thread  whidi  haa  been  prerioualy  spun  by  women  and 
"  afterwudi  coloured,  and  they  carry  on  the  masuikcture 
"  at  their  own  housea,  baring  preriouaty  received  inatruc- 
"  Uona  from  the  merchant  respecting  the  quality  of  the 
"goods  he- may  require,  their  colours,  patterns,  Ac 

"  After  the  goods' are  completed,  the  merchant  carries 
"  them  to  the  custom-office,  where  ewAt  shawl  is  stamped, 
"  and  he  pays  a  certain  duty,  the  amount  of  which  is  settled 
"  according  to  the  qu&lity  and  value  of  the  piece.  Hie 
"  officer  of  the  government  generally  fixes  the  value  beyond 
"  what  the  goods  are  really  worth.  The  duty  is  at  the  rate 
"  of  one-fifth  of  the  price. 

"  Most  shawls  are  exported  unwashed,  and  firesh  from 
"  the  loom.  In  India,  there  is  no  market  for  unwaahed 
"  shaivls,  and  at  Umritur  they  are  better  washed  and  paclied 
"  thar.  in  Cashmeer.  Of  those  sent  to  the  westward,  many 
"  are  worn  unwashed. 

'*  The  wool  of  which  the  shawls  are  made  is  imported 
"  {naa  Tibet  and  Tartary,  in  whidi  countries  alone  the 
"  goat  ^licb  produces  it  is  said  to  thrive.  That  which  is 
"  brought  from  Bodauk  is  reckoned  the  best.  Its  price  in 
"  Cashmeer  is  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees  for  a  turruk  (which 
"  is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  pounds) :  tlw  whitest  8«t 
"  is  the  dearest. 

*'  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy 
"  the  quantity  of  shawls  manufactured  annually ;  sU|^>oung, 
"  however,  that  five  of  all  kinds  are  on  an  average  made  at 
"  each  shop  or  loom  in  the  course  nf  a  year,  the  number 
"  would  be  eighty  thousand,  which  is  probably  not  far  fnm 
"  the  truth." 
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bably  been  given  to  ensure  their  obedience : 
they  furnish  some  troops  to  the  Haukim,  and 
pay  him  revenue  Vi-hen  he  is  strcaig  enough  to 
levy  it  Their  dependence  is,  however,  very 
slight. 

The  following  are  the  only  chiefs  of  this  de- 
scription of  whom  I  have  any  account : 

On  the  north  is  a  chief,  whom  the  people  of 
Cashmeer  call  the  Raja  of  Little  Tibet  (Khoord 
Tibet),  or  of  Tibet  i  Zerdauloo  and  Dauro.  He 
has  probably  only  a  part  of  Little  Tibet.  Azaud 
Khaun  sent  an  expedition  into  that  country,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  first  reduced  it. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  inhabitants  in .  the 
high,  mountains  between  Cashmeer  and  Lac^uk. 

TTie  southern  mountams  contain  many  prinr 
oipalities,  pf  which  the  chief  seem  to  be  Kishta- 
waur,  Chundunee  or  Chinaunee,  Jummoo, 
IChussiaul  and  Dung  Akhoroor,  Rajour,  and 
Prpanch.  The  chiefs  of  these  states  retain,  the 
old  Hindoo  title  of  Raja,  though  they  and  their 
subjects  are  mostly  Mahomedans,  Their  copnr 
tries  are  thinly  peopled,  as  might  he  expected 
frofn  thei^  nature  ;  but  for  a  mountainous  tract, 
they  are  not  ill  inhabited.  The  people  resemble 
ihe  Cashmerians  in  their  language  and  manners^ 
but  have  a  great  mixture  of  those  of  the  coun- 
tries to  the  ?outh. 
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BOOK  V. 

THE  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  CAUBUL.  ■ 


CHAP.  I. 

OP  THE  KING. 


TN-most  Asiatic  governments,  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  crown  but  those  of 
the  eniiuruice  of  the  people;  and  the  King's  will 
is  never  opposed-unlesa  by  a  general- insiirrecdcHi. 
AmMig  the  iUghauns,  however,  the  power. fif 
the  Dooraunee  aristocracy  and  the  organization 
of  the  other  tribes  a&rd  permanent  means  for 
the  control  of  the  royal  authority,  and  for  the 
peaceable  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nation.  But  as  they  have  no  statute  law  (except 
that  of  Mahomet),  and  no  public  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  government,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  regular  ccmstitution  should  have  grown 
up  among  them^  There  are,  however,  some 
e8taUished<?ustoms  and  (pinions  rejecting  their 
government,  which  I  sbiUl  proceed  to  state. 

T%e,crown  is  hereditary  in  that  branch  of  the 
house  <if  Suddozye  which  is  descended  from 
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.Ahmed  l^auh.  Th««  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  any  rule  fixed  for  its  descending  to  the 
eldest  SOD.  When  a  King  dies,  it  has  been  usual 
fot*  the  great  Dooraunee  Sirdars  present  at  the 
court,  to  meet  and  consider  which  of  his  sons  is 
to  succeed.  They  are  determined  by  the  will 
of  the  father,  and  by  the  age  and  character  of 
eadi  of  the  princes ;  and  their  voice  secures  the 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  gives  a  great  adran- 
tage  to  the  prince  in  whose  favour  it  declares ; 
but  the  practice  of  conferring  the  different  great 
goveraments  on  the  King's  sons  generally  leads 
to  a  contest,  which  is  dedded  by  the  wealth, 
ddQitie^  and  popularity  of  the  rivals. 

The  whole  of  the  royal  family,  except  those 
wbom  the  King  paiticulariy  favours,  are  impri* 
s0ned  io  the  ujiper  citadd  of  Caubul,  where  Uiey 
are  w^  treated,  but  dosely  confined.  Those 
'  who  remain  at  lai^  are  appmnted  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  provinces  or  the  command  of  arnues, 
«4iere  the  ostensible  authority  of  a  Suddozye  is 
required  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  great, 
asd  to  sancti(Hi  capital  punishments ;  they  are, 
liowerer,  in  general,  entirely  under  the  control 
of  a. deputy  of  the  King's  appointing. 

The  King's  title  is  Shauhee  Doorree  Doorraun, 
but  it  is  only  used  in  treaties  and  other  public 
instruments.  In  general,  he  is  merely  styled 
Shauh  or  Fadshauh  (the  King),  and  the  common 
pe<^le  dh&a  call  Him  by  his  name,  Mahmood,  or 
V  2 
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lShuJ9,  .without  any  addition  at  all.  The  court 
is  called  the  Derree  Khauneli,  which,  like  Durbar 
in  India,  and  Aulee  Kaupee  (Sublime  Porte)  m 
'I\irkey,  signifies  the  gate,  a  form  of  oriental  adu-  * 
latton,  which  implies  that  a  subject  ought  to 
'intrude  no  further  into  the  palace  even  in  his 
thoughts. 

The  King  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coin- 
ing, and  his  name  is  put  on  all  the  money  iu  the 
empire.  It  is  well  known  what  consequence  the 
Asiatics  attach  to  this  right,  and  that  they  r^^d 
the  possession  of  it  as  the  chief  test  of  sovereignty; 
A  similar  test  is  the  privilege  enjoyed  by 'the 
King,  of  being  prayed  for  in  the  Khootbeh  (piul; 
of  the  Mahomedan  religious  service). 
-.  He  has  the  right  of  war  and  peace,  and  caif 
make  treaties  of  his  own  authority.  Notwitiv* 
standing  the  example  of  Shawl  *,  it  seems  to  be 
understood  that  he  cannot  cede  any  part  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  Afghaun  tribes. 

All  appointments  are  in  his  gifl ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  his  choice  is  confined  to  particular  fami- 
lies; of  this  description  are  the  chiefships  of 
tribes.  Some  ofl'ices  of  the  state,  and  many  eveit 
of  the  King's  household,  ai:e  also  hereditary. 

He  has  the  entire  control  of  the  revenue,  both 
in    collection    and    expenditure.     He   cabnbt,- 

*  Part  of  the  country  of  the  Caukers,  frbich  wa^  granted, 
by  Ahmed  Shiuih  to  the  prince  of  Belochestaun. 
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lio\pever,  increase  the  settlement  of  the  land 
reyeaue,.  fixed  by  Ahmed  Shauh,  which  is  very 
faghtn.  The  only  means  he  possesses  of  increasing 
his '  resources,  derived  from  the  Afghauns,  are 
fines,  compositions  for  military  service  ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  arbitrary  valuations  of  the  produce 
■  on  which  the  revenue  is  assessed. 

,  These  expedients  are  not  very  productive,  and 
the  Use  of  them,  in  cases  where  the  government 
could  easily  enforce  a  new  assessment,  seems  a 
clear. acknowledgment  that  the  prerogative  is 
limited  in  this  respect. 

The  King  cannot  resume  the  grants  of  his 
predecessors.  In  civil  wars,  the  grants  of  one 
pretender  are  resumed  by  the  other,  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  being  the  acts  of  a  lawful 
mboarch ;  but  even  this  is  not  often  done* 
:  The  customs  have  never  been  altered.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  King  has  the  right  to  in- 
crease them';  he  certainly  has  the  power,  asjiis 
doji^  80  would  not  immediately  affect  any  body 
of  men  strong  enough  to  question  his  orders.  . 
.  The  King  has  the  control  of  military  levies, 
and  the  command  of.  the  army. 
.  Apart  of  the  administration  of. justice  has. 
ttCMi  shewn  to  be  left  totheinternalgoverriment: 
of  the  tribes ;  the  other  branches  belong  to  the 
sovereign,  who. appoints  all  Cauzeesj  and;cop-' 
firms  their  sentences  in  places  whereithey  have" 
criminal  jurisdiction.  In  cases  where  .the' crime 
u  3 
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k  against  the  state,  tbe  King  is  the  sc^e  judgel 
His  power,  however,  does  oot,  even  ia  this  case,' 
extend  to  the  life  of  a  Suddozye  (the  King's 
tribe).  'Bmour  Shaub  put  the  Grand  Vizier  to 
death,  and  the  measure  was  never  blamed  ^ 
Shaub .  Mabmood's  execution  of  Meer  Allum- 
Khaun  (the  head  of  the  Noorzyes)  was  ctm- 
demned  for  its  injustice,  not  for  its  ill^ality } 
but  the  execution  of  Wui&dar  Kb«in  Sud- 
doeye  and  his  brothera,  by  the  same  prince,  is 
stiU  universally  reprobated,  as  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  .state. 

The  King  has  the  direction  of  religious  af- 
fairs, but  the  national-  religion  bai^  firmly 
estabUshed,  he  has  little  room  for  interference. 
The  rights  which  the  Afghami  nation  possess, 
over  the  conquered  provinces  and  other  de- 
pendencies of  tiie  state,  are  entirely  vested  in 
ti»  crown. 

^Besides  the  direct  powers  thus  possessed  by 
the  King,  it  is  obvious  he  must  derive  much  in- 
fluence from  the  exercise  of  them. 

In  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Caubul  towards 
its  own  subjects,  the  most  striking  object  is  the- 
dose  ccoinection  of  the  King  with  the  Doo- 
taunees,  aiid  rivalry  between  him  and  the 
aristocracy  of  that  tribe.  It  is  the  King's  po- 
licy to  keep  the  Dooraunees  in  subjecti<»)  to 
himself,  while  he  exalts  them  over  the  other 
A^^uns. 
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For  this  purpose,  he  protects  the  Taujiks,  and 
all  others  whose  power  he  can  use  to  depress  &e 
B<^)les,  without  endangering  the  ascendaocj  of 
bis  tribe.  His  policy  towards  the  Doorannee 
lords,  the  Taujiks,  said  the  Afghaun  tribes  re- 
spectively, resembles  that  of  a  King  of  Scotland 
towards  thu  barons,  the  burgesses,  and  the  clans 
Qf  the  Highlands. 

The  King's  object  with  tiie  Afghaun  tribes  is^ 
to  get  men  from  the  western,  and  money  from 
the  eastern ;  with  the  provinces  also,  the  practice 
of  the  government  has  been  to  exact  little  firbtn 
those  in  the  west,  and  use  thetn  for  defeilra 
alone  j  but  to  avail  itself  of  the  resources  ol  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  of  the  means  they  ai^ 
forded  for  further  extension  of  territory. 

In  like  manner,  in  foreign  policy  the  AU 
ghajiiiH  have  shewn  no  desire  for  western  con- 
quest. Their  views  towards  Persia  and  Tooilo- 
i^un  were  confined  to  the  defence  of  KhoiB»- 
xnin  and  Bulkh.  It  was,  indeed,  a  death-bed 
injunction  of  Ahmed  Shauh  to  bis  sons,  not  to 
attack  the  Uzbeks,  whom  he  called  a  hive  with^ 
out  honey. 

Another  wise  precept  is  attributed  to  him* 
which  was,  to  forbear  attacking  the  Siks,  till 
their  zeal  had  subsided,  and  their  manners  soft^ 
ened.  In  fact,  the  Stks  have  become  attached 
to  agricultvre,  and  have  entirely  lost  their  ap- 
titude  for  the  protracted  and  desultory  war&t« 
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which  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  power  of 
Abmed  Shauh. 

The  Afghaun  government  has  iUways  shewn  a 
good  deal  of  moderation  towards  its  own  sub- 
jects, its  dependent  states,  and,  even  its  ene- 
fnies.  .  It  is  mild  in  punishments,  and  Its  lenity 
is  more  conspicuous,  from  a  comparison  with 
the  severity  of  the  Persians.  It  is  not  uncairi- 
mbn  for  a  great  rebellion  to  terminate  without  a 
single  execution ;  and  when  there  are  punish- 
ments for  rebellions,  they  always  fall  on  the 
chiefs  alone.  The  Persian  practice  of  blinciiDg 
or  maiming  the  common  people  Is  unknown. 
During  the  time  the  Embassy  was  at  Peshawer,' 
there  was  but  one  execution  j  it  was  that  of  a 
Sheeah  dervise,  who  was  tried  on  the  accusation 
of  the  Moollahs,  and  found  guilty  of  blasphemy. 

The  Afghaun  government,  however,  like  most 
others  in  the  East,  is  disgraced  by  the  perfidious 
means  sometimes  resorted  to  by  its  m'inistei^  to 
Seize'  ofenders,  and  by  the  use  of  torture. ' '  A 
temptation  to  the  former  practice  niay  be  found 
in  the  ease  with  which  a  criminal  can  elude  the 
pursuit  of  government,  in  a  country  so  full  of 
fBtfaesses,  and  Where  it  is  a  point  Of  honour  to 
hsii^ta  fugitive.  The  use  of  torture  was  learnt 
iiom  the  Persians  j  it  ha^  long  existed,  but  it  i^ 
only  under  Mahmood  that  it  is  commonly  prac- 
tised.' It  is  chiefly  made  useoftOiextort  money, 
joid,  consequently,  falls  oftenest^on  the  rich  and 
great  1    ■ 
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.  The  government  endeavours  to  maintain  quiet 
and  prosperity  among  all  tiie  Afghaun  tribes ; 
but,  aware  of  their  having  interests  distinct  from 
its  own,  it  does  not  watch  over  their  welfare 
'With  that  solicitude  which  one  would  expecl; 
from  a  King  towards  his  own  nation.  The  pro- 
vinces are  generally  governed  with  toler^e 
mildpess  and  equity,  in  some  cases  from  the 
jreakness,  and  in  others  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
government.  The  eastern  provinces  suffer  most 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  government  and  it9 
agents;  seldom  from  jealousy  of  wanton  inso* 
leiice.  Cashmeer  alone  sufiers  every  sort  of 
tyranny. 

-  .The  Afghaun  government  has  little  inform-' 
ation  ahout  neighbouring  states.  Though  its 
attention  was  long  directed  to  India,  and  though 
its: merchants  frequently  visit  that  country,  the 
greatest  ignorance  of  its  state  still  subsiste.  The 
niitiisters  know  that  the  Mogul  empire  hasde- 
dined,  but  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  munerous  states  that  have  been  erected  on 
its:iruins.  They  are  rather  better  acquainted 
with  Persia  and  Tartary,  but  even  there  they 
trust  to  the  reports  of  merchants  and  travellers. . 

TlLey  have  no  news-writers  (as  in  India). 
Einbassies  are  rare,  and  never  permabent. 

Twelve  years  of  civil  war  have,  in  a  great 
degree,  altered  the  government  even  from  what 
is  described  above.    The  King  is  now  more  than 
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ever  dependent  on  the  Dooraunee  lords,  and  is, 
in  consequence,  derived  of  all  choice  in  Atet 
if^lntment  t:£  his  ministers,  and  nearly  of  all 
otuitrol  over  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ptnren. 

The  armies  of  the  state  being  engaged  in  wacs 
among  themselves,  many  of  the  tribes  and  pro- 
vinces have  become  rebellious  qr  refractory,  and 
many  of  the  sources  of  revenue  are,  therefor^ 
cut  oJf.  Of  what  could  still  be  realized,  greqt 
part  has  been  given  in  Tecools  to  the  principal 
nobility }  what  remains  is  almost  entirely  coo- 
lamed.by  the.  embezzlements  of  govemois  and 
ministers,  which  the  King  can  no  longer  coicec^ 
lest  his  strictness  should  deprive  him  of  bis 
adherents. 

As  the  King  cannot  compel  the  tiS>e8.ta«eiMi 
the  contingents  of  men  which  they. are  bouud 
to  jhmi^,  his  army  is  composed  of  8cddius.who 
come  for  pay,  or  irom  attachment  to  their 
leaders.  The  failure  of  the  revenue  naterally 
dimiaisbes  tliis  species  of  army ;  and  the  troops 
Irito  do  serve  are  more  at  the  disposal  oftheir 
commanders  than  at  the  King's. 
.  As  these  msources,  such  aa  they  aie,are  often 
divided  between  two  competitors,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  power  and  infinence  of  the 
crown  must  have  sunk. 
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ADMINISTBATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

npHE  general  adminiBtration  of  the  govern- 

meat  is  cimducted  by  the  King,  with  the 

aBsistance  of  the  Vizier  Auzim  (Grand  Vizier). 

lliis  officer  has  the  entire  direction  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  management  of  the  political 
a£hin  of  the  governmeat,  at  home  and  tibroad. 
He  has  also  the  control  <^  all  the  other  de-' 
partments. 

The  vizier  ought  to  W  appointed  from  the 
clan  of  Baumizye,  and  from  the  &mily  of 
^auh  Wtdlee  Khaun ;  but  this  rule  was  de^ 
parted  from  by  Shauh  Zemaun,  who  made  a 
Sudd<»ye*  vizier;  and  by  Mahmood,  who  has 

*  He  following  remark  of  Sir  John  Malcohn  on  die 
■id>ject,  IB  mustrative  of  the  Afg^atin  notion  of  govemmenti 

"  Tbe  qipoiotoent  of  Rehmut  Ullab  Kbaun,  ctmnioiAf 
'*  called  Wu&dar  Kbaun,  waaspokeo  of  with  p«udi«q^n)f 
*<  bation  when  I  wa«  in  Fenia  in  1800.  It  was  conaidered 
"  as  a  departure  from  all  uiage ;  and  the  ground  of  objec- 
'*  tiooa  vete:  *  that  tboug^  it  wai  proper  the  Kmg  should 
"  be. a  Suddo^e,  and  have  hia  peiMD  held  mored,  S[90- 
"  belonging  to  that  venerated  tribe,  hU  vizier  ought  not  to 
"  be  of  the  game  tribe,  aa  if  he  also  was  safe  from  attack', 
"  DO  oae  would  be  reaponaible  for  die  acts  of  cruelty  and 
"  i^rewion.fhat  might  be  committed  i'  otfaen  daaaudtlu 
"  Kiiig  impolitic  in  ^)pointing  a  Suddozya  to  be  hi*  vi^^^ 
"  aa  ^uch  ao  <^cer  might  aspire  to  via  crown,  on  the 
"  groaai  of  bong  one  of  that  tribe." 
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bestowed  that   oflSce   on   Futteh  Khaun   Bau- 
rikzye. 

Tliese  innovations  give  great  disgust,  and  used 
generally  to  be  avoided,  by  allowing  the  office 
to  reipain  in  the  hands  of  the  hereditary  claim- 
ants, but  transferring  the  greater  part  of  the 
powers  to  some  officer  more  in  the  King's  coii- 
fidence ;  an  expedient  which  occasions  much 
confusion,  and  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 
know  exactly  the  duty  or  powers  of  any.  officer 
of  government. 

Next  to  the  vizier,  in  the  general  administr^- 
iioDr  the  principal  ministers  are,  the  Moonshee 
Baushee  (or  chief  secretary),  who  manages  .all 
the  King's  correspondence ;  and  the  Hircarrah 
Baushee,  who  is  at  the  heac(  of  the  intellig^ice 
^^axtment,  and  who  ;has  the  command  of 
all  the  Chuppers  and  Cossids  (mounted  and 
/oot,  messengers).  Under  this  head  may  also 
be'  considered  the  Nusukchee  Baushee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  superintend  all  punishments,  ^nd 
who  k  besides  a  kind  of  earl  marischal ;  and 
the  Zubt  Begee,  who  seizes  on  all  .property 
ordered  to  be  confiscated  or  sequestrated. 
:  The  heads  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  de- 
partments, and  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  are  among 
t|ie  greatest  officers  of  state,  but  their  functions 
n^  be  more  conveniently  mentioned,  when  the 
bta&ch^  of  the  administration  with  which  they 
are  Cdnnected  are  explained. 
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The  officers  of'  the  court  and  hoosehold  are 
veiy  numerous.  Their  establisfanieDt  is  formed 
exactly  on  the  model  of  Naudir  Shauh's.  Each 
of  the  branches  belonging  to  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  particular  dress.*  The  appearance  of  the 
court  is  very  regular  and  decorous,  and  must 
hxve  been  magnificent  before  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  plunder  of  the  furniture  and  decorations 
of  the' palaces. 

The  principal  heads  of  these  departments  are 
the  following  -,  the  Meer-Akhor,  or  master  of 
die  horse,- whose-  employment  is  hereditary  in 
tbe  head  family  of  the  IsHakzyes. 
*":  The>  office  of  Ishikaghaussee  Baushee  is  a 
considerable  one,  hereditary  in  a  great  family 
of  -  Po[>aIzye«.  The  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Turkish  is  door-keeper,  but  the  duty  is  that  bf 
master  of  ceremonies.  ■   ' 

.  The  station  of  Arz  Begee  is  hereditary  iri 
th6  family  of  Akram  Khaun.  The  duty  is  to 
repeat-  in  an  audible  voice  to  the  King,-  any 
thing  that  is  said  by  his'  subjects  who-flre  ad- 
initted  to  bis  presraice.  •  It  is  intended  to  cortetH 
the!  mistakes  which  pec^le  unaccustonrecl  to  the 
court  might  make  in  the  limguage  of  cereroonyi 
and  also  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  Biiain^ 
firom^the  great  -  distance  at  -which'  strangers .  are 
kept  irom  the  person  of  the  King, ;.  Tiie  ofiic&iat 

'»  Se«  liated  XIU.  and  XIV.    ' - 
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nDpoitant,  M  ffae  King  often  desiret  die  Anbe^ee 
t0  inquire  into  representattons  made  tiirough 
hioa»  and  is  guided  in  the  decision  by  his  report. 
The  Jaurchee  Baushee  and  Jaurchees  are 
(UiefB  attached  to  the  Arzbegee. 

The  Chaous  Bau^ee  presents  persons  ad- 
mitted to  pay  their  respects  to  the  l&iagt  dis- 
misses the  Court,  and  communicates  the  King's 
orders  on  such  occasions,  according  to  set  forms 
in  the  Toorketf  language. 

There  are  many  other  officers  who  are  at  the 
head  of  establishments  nutintained  for  purtKMCS 
of  state,  but  n<»ie  of  any  weight  in  the  Couit^  - 
The  offices  of  Sundookdar  Bau^ee  (keeper 
of  ^  wardrobe,  or  keeper  of  the  jewels),  of 
Hukeem  Baushee  (chief  physician^  and  the 
headd  of  difibrent  departments-of  the  houtehold 
(as  the  hunting  and  hawking  establi^meot^ 
^e  kitchen,  the  camel  and  mule  esbd^Iishnli^ts, 
&c.),  do  not  merit  much  notice,  though  some  c^ 
th^n  are  filled  by  people  of  consequence. 
,.  The  Peeshkhedmuts  deserve,  however,  to  be 
mentioned }  for  thou^  they  are  menial  sdrvants 
about  the  King's  person,  they  are  often  men  of 
rank,  and  frequently  of  great  influence  wath 
^idir  master. 

The  Eunuehs  have  also. a  good  deal  of  weight; 
item  tb«f  being  admitted  to  t^e  Kiiig*»  pre* 
sence  at  all  times,  and  being  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  most  secret  ^UberatitMu. 
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I'he  erpences  of  the  household  are  defiayed 
by  particular  funds  allotted  for  that  purpoie, 
and  managed  by  a  particular  estabUshment,  of 
which  the  King's  private  treasurer  and  the 
Mooshiif  or  auditor  of  accounts  are  the  hesfls. 
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OF    TH£    DIVISION     OF    THE     KINGDOM     INTO 
PROVINCES. 

'T^HE  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  twenty- 
seven  provinces  or  districts ;  CKclusive  of 
Belochistaun,  the  chief  of  which  country  is, 
except  in  name,  rather  a  party  in  an  unequal 
alliance  than  a  subject. 

The  eighteen  most  important  are  each  go- 
verned by  a  Haukim,  who  collects  the  revenue 
and  commands  the  militia;  and  a  Sirdar,  who 
commands  the  regular  troops,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to 
enforce  the  authority  of  the  Haukim  andCauzy: 
when  the  Haukim  is  a  Dooraunee,  he  usually 
holds  the  office  of  Sirdar  also. 

The  administration  of  civil  justice  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Cauzy. 

Under  the  Haukim  and  Sirdar,  the  revenue 
and  police  are  administered  by  the  heads  of 
tribes;  and  under  them,  by  the  heads  of  the 
subdivisions  of  their  tribes. 

The  importance  of  the  heads  of  tribes  is  greater 
or  less  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  of  subjection 
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in  which  tbc  country  ia  held :  where  the  tribes 
are'  powerful,  every  thing  is  done  through  the 
beads ;  where  they  are  weak,  A3  at  Peshawer, 
the  Haukina  and  Sirdar  send  their  orders  direct 
to  the  heads  of  subdivisions  ;  and  in  Casbmeer, 
among  the  Taujiks,  and  in  the  provinces  on  thei 
Indus,  where  there  are  many  Hindukees,  the 
Haukims  or  Sirdars  send  their  officers  to  indi- 
viduals, or  employ  the.  heads  of  villages  as  their 
insteuments. 

'the  eighteen  provinces  where  Haukims  re- 
side are,  Heraut,  Furrab,  Candabar,  Ghuzni, 
Cdubul,  JSaumican  and  Ghorebund,  Jellallabad,- 
LUghmaun,  Pesbawer,  Dera  Tsmael  Khaun,  Dera 
Ghauzi  Khaun,  Shikarpoor,  Sewee,  Sind,  Cash- 
meer,  Chuch  Hazaureb,  L,y&,  and  Moultaun. 

In  all  these  places,  the  Hatikims  are  remov- 
akie  at  pleasure ;  except  when  they  contract  for 
the  revenue,  in  which  case  they  ought  to  be  left 
tiU  the  end  of  the  year.  -      ^ 

They  are  still  removed  in  all  but  Sind  (where 
the- King  always  selected  the  Haukim  from'  a' 
particular  family,  and  where,  since  1790,  he 
has  lost  all  internal  control) ;  Moultaun  and  Lya 
(where  tlie  King  has  not  been  able  to  remove  the 
governor  since  Shauh  Mahmood's  accession);' 
and  Heraut,  .which  has  been  Icept  by  Prince 
Ferooz  since  Mahmood's  expulsion.  - 

The  other  nine  divisions  are  generally  com- 
posed of  Countries  belonging  to  Afghaun  tribes. 

VOL.  n.  X 
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Tbere  ia  a  Qoarauae&  goveirav  Bfpf»B^  Ui 
vaoh,  who  is  called  Sirdar.  He  nevwr  reades  in 
his  goverament ;  but,  once  a  year,  goes  bimwl^ 
or  s^ads  a  deputy,  witb  or  without  a  £wc?  (ac- 
cwdii^  to  the  necessky  of  using  intimidation)^ 
to  c(^lect  the  revenue.  At  other  times,  the  re- 
gulatioD  of  the  country  is  left  to  the  beads'  of 
tribes,  subject  to  some  control  in  extrawdiiiaiy 
eases  from  the  Sirdar.  The  Sirdar,  in  most 
cases,  recommends  the  member  of  th^  head 
£upily  wfaotn  lie  thin](s  fittest  for  the  chiefehip 
of  each  tribe  undo-  him.  There  are  Caazeea 
appointed  by  the  King  in  these  divisions,  but 
their  authority,  if  suf^rted  at  all,  is  enforced 
by  the  head  of  the  tribe. 

The  governments  of  this  last  description  are 
the  following  :  the  Ghiljies,  which  includes  the 
■  Afgbaun  parts  of  Lughmaun  and  JeUallabad ; 
the  Ssufees  and  Tagou;  Bungushaut,  including 
the  Jaujees  and  Torees  ^  Damaun,  including  the 
Murwuts,  &c.  up  to  Bunnooand  Dour;  Kutideh 
Chuchaunsoor  and  Kishkee  Gundoomee,  on  the 
borders  of  Seestaun;  Ghoraut(the  Hazaurehs}; 
Leeahbund  (the  £imauks) ;  I^ezar,  or  Subze- 
war,  near  Furrah ;  Araurderreh,  and  Fooshtee 
Cob. 

The  Sirdars  are  removeable  at  pleasure,  but 
it  seems  usual  to  keep  their  otiScea  in  particular 
families. 
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Hiese  divisions,  as  including  more  unsettled 
parts  of  the  country,  have  fallen  off  from  the 
royal  authority,  in .  a  greater  proportion  than 
those  under  the  Haukims. 
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THE   REVENUE. 


nnHE  whole  revenue  of  the  Caubul  govertK 
ment,  in  settled  times,  may  be  reckoned  at 
something  new  three  crores  •  of  rupees  j  but  of 
this  upwards  of  a  crore  is  remitted  to  different 
half-subdued  princes,  who  are  content  to  hold 
their  revenue  as  a  grant  of  the  King's,  but  who 
never  would  have  consented  to  give  it  up  to 
him.  This  description  of  revenue  cannot  be 
considered  among  the  King  of  Caubul's  re- 
sources. 

The  real  revenue  falls  a  good  deal  within  two 
crores. 

Of  this  a  great  part  (about  half)  is  assigned 
in  Tecool  (Jageer),  most  of  it  was  granted  on 
condition  of  military  service,  and  the  benefit 
which  the  King  derives  from  it  will  appear  in 
the  account  of  his  army  ;  the  rest  is  allotted  to 
maintain  the  Moollahs  or  religious  officers,  or 
given  in  charity  to  dervises  and  Syuds. 

The  remaining  sum  was  received  by  the  King 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  troubles. 
By  the  best  accounts,  it  amounted  to  upwards 
of  nine  millions  of  rupees. 

*  A  crote  of  rupees  is  about  a  miiUon  of  pounds  sterlu^. 
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■'  The  principal  source  of  the  King's  income  ia 
the  land  revenue,  which- is  assessed  on  th6  pi^ 
duce  according  to  fixed  proportions,  which  vary" 
with  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  are  diflerentin 
df^rent  provinces.  Some  of  the  Afghaud 
tribes,  and  of  the  remoter  provinces,  are  not 
subject  to  this  mode  of  assessment,  but  pay'^ 
fised  iBum  aBnually.  The  other  sources  of  the 
revenue  are  tbe  town  duties  and  customs ;  the 
produce  of  the  royal  demesne ;  the' produce  of 
fines  and  forfeitures ;  the  profits  of  the-  mint^' 
and  perhaps  some  other  trifiing  receipts.  '  '  ' 
:  The  provisions  supplied  to  the  King's  house- 
bold,  and  part  of  his  army,  by  the  people  through' 
whose  country '  he  passes,  even  when  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  payment  of  revenue,-  must 
also  be  reckoned  among  the  resources  of' the 


)  the-  above,  another  less  fixed  branch 
df  revenue  is  created  by  accepting  of  the  com-' 
mutations  in  money  foe  the  troops  which  ought' 
to  be  furnished  by  particular  districts  and  tribes. 
Fines  were  at  all  tim^  levied  irom  Haukims  on 
their  appointment  to  profitable  districts,  and  in' 
these  unsettled  times,  an  uhavowed  profit  is  de- 
xiv<e4from  the  sale  of  (Offices.  ' 

'  'The  land  revenue  is  collected  by  the  head 
man  of  each  village,  and  paid  in  some  cases 
through  the  head  of  his  tribe,  and  in '  others 
dirtcdy  to.  the  Haukim  or  his  agents.    The 
X  3 
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paukim  generally  larms  the  revenac  <ff  his  fio- 
yince  from  government,  and  lets  put  that  ot"  the 
districts  nnder  him.  Once  a  year,  he  gives  io 
bis  accounts*  which  pass  throogb  several  oIKeeif 
before  they  receive  the  King's  {^probation.  Th« 
ezpences  of  management,  the  assignments  that 
have  heen  given  on  the  province,  the  price  <^ 
articles  commissioned  by  the  King,  and  siffiibtt 
charges,  are  struck  off,  and  th«  balance  it  either 
sent  to  tbe  treasury,  or  more  frequently,  orders, 
equal  to  its  amount,  are  given  to  the  troc^,  and 
others  who  have  claims  on  gdvemment. 

Both  in  the  course  of  the  collections  and  of 
the  payments,  when  they  are  made  in  this  laaf 
manner,  great  peculation  is  practised  by  the 
Haukira. 

The  smaller  provinces,  under  miUtary  S^hlw^ 
are  not  fanned. 

The  King's  pri^icipal  exp^ices  are  tb<i  pay- 
ment of  the  army,  the  hou^hoid)  the  CQuft 
establishment,  and  the  clergy. 

The  expences  of  the  army  ^re  spiaU  in  c$ah 
parison  to  its  strength,  from  th«  number  of  Te« 
cools  appropriated  to  otaintain  it 

The  expences  of  the  household  are  in  vojae- 
measure  lightened  by  thQ  payment  ia  gnti^ 
sheep,  and  cattle,  approprialied  tP  th^t  branohb 

Tl^e  pay  of  tli^  gre^t  civil  officers  i$  small. 
'Piey  ar^  in  %  gre^t  tpeawv-Q  miboUined  by  bribeit 
and  perquisites,  whifih,  «lfib««gh  tjsey  ham  ^ 
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mo6t  pernicious  efifect  on  the  resources  of  the 
state,  do  not  diminish  the  revenue  actually 
brought  to  account 

The  Moollahs  are  paid  by  Tecools,  or  receive 
orders  on  Haukims,  or  money  from  the  treasury ; 
the  espence  is  said  to  be  considerable. 

The  whole  expence  of  the  King  of  Caubul, 
es<dusiTe  of  that  defrayed  by  Tecools,  &c.  W^s , 
not  much  above  half  a  crore  of  rupees  in  quiet 
years ;  and  what  remained  of  the  revenue,  used- 
to  be  kept  as  a  fund  for  extraordinary  expehces. 

Tbe  treasures  of  the  crown  have  long  since 
beea  dissipated,  and  the  only  wealth  the  King^^ 
possesses  consists  in  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
jewds,  whidi,  although  greatly  diminished  sinc& 
Tlmoor  Shanh's reign,  has  in  some measureheeh ' 
preserved  by  the  difflcnky  of  finding  purchasers' 
to  whom  parts  of  it  might  have  been  transferred 
during  the  distresses  of  the  government 
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*■  JUSTICE   AND   POLICE   OF   THE   KINGDOM..     ,  , 

JUSTICE  is  administered  in  cities  by  the 
Cauzee,  the  Mooftees,  the  .Amec^i  Mehljer. 
iHieh,  and  the  Darogha  pftheAdaiwlut.   .   . 

In  civil  suits,  the  Cauzj  receiver  compludts^ 
uid  sends  a  sun^mons  by  an  officer  of  his  o>iy):g.to 
the  defendant!  The  cause  is  tri^  according  ia. 
the  rules  and  forms  prescribed  by  the  3hitTa»  ^r, 
Mahomedan  law,  modified  by  certain  acknp^F- 
Ifdged  parts  of  the  Poophtoonwnltee,  pf  quBr 
tpmarj  law.  In  doubtftd  cases,.  the:Mpafte^. 
give  their  law  opinion  suppprted  byiOupta^m!^ 
from  books  of  authority.        ^  .,,;.■- 

The  Cauzy's  orders  are  never  disobeyed  j  it 
being  reckoned  impious  to  refuse  to  conform  to 
the  Shirra.  If  he  should  be  resisted,  it  i&  the 
duty  of  the  Sirdar  to  enforce  his  decree. 

The  Ameeni  Mehkemeh  receives  charge  of 
deposits. 

The  Darogha  i  Adawjut  is  supervisor  over  the 
whole,  and  his  duty  is  to  see  that  all  proceeding^ 
are  conformable  to  law. 

In  criminal  complaints,  the  rules  are  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  practice  is  different.   Criminals 
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are  generally  ^ret-brcwglit'tothieSh'da)','  and  thc^ 
Csnizy's  senteacie,  in-all  important  cases,  id  exc<J 
cuted  by  him :  thia  gives  the  Srdar  a^dtgteeo^ 
power,  which  is  particularly. felt  when  be  dis- 
agrees with  the  Cauzee.  •-  ' 
Where  the  King  happens  to  reside,  crinnlial 
cemplaints  sire  made  to  him- '  In  triflmg<mattbrs, 
be  r^erS'them  to'  the  Cwaizy,  or  desires' tW 
ArzbegeQ;  (the  officer  through  whonr  represetit^ 
atiqns  are  made  to  him)  to:  settle  them:  serlouff 
con^lfuots  are  always  referred  to  the  Cauzy,  an<l 
theiKiDg:ordel^  thesedteoce  tobe  executedr 
after  a  formal  protestation,  that  the  guilt  <^ 'it^ 
if  unjuat,  is  on  the  head  of  the  judge. 

There  are  Caiizete  in  all  considerable  towns^ 
in  the  Caubul  dominions,  and  they  have  deputies 
over  .the.wh(>le  couittry,  exc^t  that  of  the  three 
or  four  tribes  who  are  reckoned  to  be  in"<^eri 
rebellion.  :  [ 

-  llie-Cauzees  no  wbere  interpose,  unless  an 
afpiicatiidn  is  made  to  them :' this  happens  mor^ 
rarely  in'  the  JBore  remote  parts  of  the  ctfontty; 
Inhere  they  are  cbiefty  applied  to  in  civil  -cak^ 
When  a -crime  is  not  acknowibdged  by'tb«  ae^ 
cused*  it  is  always  referred  to  theCauzy;  bnC 
acknowledged  crimes  are  most  frequently  de^. 
aided,  on  by  Jeeigas,  in  the  manner  already  d»^ 
aoribed. 

T^e  u^ulnesft  of  the  Caiizees'  courts  is  in  8 
^ept  mestHim  destcogred  by  the;^c6tiiD|itioD>'wlvchr 
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{)TtlvlMU  m  than^and^mlowniaiidtfaetrDeigli' 
bojorbood,  justice  k  iurtfaer  ivpeded  by  th» 
fffwr  sod  influence  of  the  gnat. 

Tb«  Cauzees  are  appomted  by  tlw  King^,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Iraaom  of  the  house' 

A  few  only  have  lalaries  &ob)  the  treasiry. 
Xbere  is,  however,  in  Bome  placei^  if  not  in  all, 
a  masi\  tax  imposed  an  every  family  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  goes  entirely  to  the  Cauzy.  l^ey 
Wve  also  fees  on  marrisges;  on  affixing  their 
seals  ta  deeds ;  and  perhaps  on  the  causes  they 
4Bcide. 

The  Mo<^es  have  a.  fee  on  eveiy  opinion 
they  give  ^  but  this  cannot  by  itself  be  enough 
toKHHitain  tfaem. 

The  [Mtice  of  tonrns  is  managed  nnder^t^e 
Sirdar  fay. the  Meer^inh,  ihe  Mohtesib,  and  tbe 
Darogha  of  the  Bazars. 

l^Meersluib  answers  to  the  Cutwal  in  India. 
Hebw)  watchmeil  unter  hin,  caHed  Ki^ikcbee^ 
ixefao  we.  posted  oa  diOcrent  goards  in  tbe  town. 
Ia  Feshawer,  and  probably  in  other  towns,  there 
an  sttny  other  watchmen  paid  by  the  people  c^ 
tiM  ward  wlach  diey  ^lavd.  l%er  Meer^m& 
g0«s  the  rounds  at  ni^it,  and  takes  up  thieves^ 
dattutbers  of  the  peace,  and  (^fenders  agi^BM 
morals.  Both  the  Meershubs  and  the  MttHte- 
aiba  arc  odaviia  and  ditcriedit^e  ofiees ;  and 
lAt^jt  .am  ffcbiUy^  &9  somjce  06  ma^-  apptta- 
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«ion.  la  Fei^w^r,  at:  leost^  the  Mter^nd)  paid 
SB)  oDPU^  SWA  for  bis  office,  and  extorted  £m 
from  gamiDg-hoiues,  wlnenshop),  persoiB  whott 
he  took  up  on  sut^oion,  andfivan  tbefewbcuHet 
ftf  iJl  fftfoe  that  are  tolerated  there. 

The  Mohtesib  inflicts  the  puntshments  p£ne; 
vcvibed'hy  the  MufsulmaD  law,  on  pemmsw^ 
dmk  viae,  or  ar^  guilt}"  oj'  siaular  irregukri* 
ties :  in  Peshawer  he  does  the  duty  of  the  Daro- 
gba  of  the  JBasap*. 

There  are  Mf^teubs  who  go  circuits  tviee  or 
tbiic«  a  y«aT  in  the  couatry,  and  insficirl:  tlM 
conduct  of  ihe  inhabitants.  > 

.  The  Mohtefubft  in  town»  have  pay,  and  am 
^titled  to  a  small  tax  oia  «bops. 

Thoae  ia  the  country  levy  their  «Bmiak  tna 
vhen  on  their  circuits.  Tbe  Mohtedb  is  ahnys 
a  Moollah. 

The  Darogha  of  tlie  Bazars  fixes  prices,  and 
superintends  weights  and  measures :  under  him 
there  is  ahead  of  each  trade,  called  Cudkhoodah 
or  Reeshsufeed,  who  is  also  employed  in  levying 
the  taxes. 

In  the  King's  palaces  and  in  camps  there  is  a 
Cauzee  Asker,  or  Judge  of  the  anny,  and  Moh- 
tesib  of  the  army,  who  do  the  same  duties  as 
those  in  towns. 

In  the  country  the  people  to  whom  the  land 
belongs  are  answer^e  for  the  police.  In  cases 
of  robbery  and  Uieft,  if  the  chief  of  the  village. 
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br  qf  the  division  of  a  tribe,  in  whose  tands'fhti 
crane  was  committed,  fail  to  product  the  thi^ 
be  pi}9  the  Vidue  of  the  pn^rty  stolea, '  arid 
jievies  it  on  the  people  under  him. 

In  dangerous  roads  that  are  much  frequented, 
tkere  are  parties  stationed  to  protect  travellers ; 
diese  are  pionded  by  the  Khaun  of  the  tr3>e 
in  whose  lauds  the  road  lies,  but  are  paid  by  the 
King. 

^e  police  is  after  all  very  bad.  In  many 
]arts  of  the  kingdom,  travellers  enjoy  security 
by  ec^ag^ng  an  escort  of  the  tribe,  or  by  paying 
customs  to  its  chief;  but  the  King  can  do  little 
to  protect  them,  except  by  sending  troops' to 
ravage  the  lands  of  nbixtfiously  predat6iy  tribes," 
a»d  to  brii^  in  the  chiefs.  The  police  does  not 
mterfere  in  murders  for  retaliation,  except^  m 
towns  and  their  vicinity.  "  '' 
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.  CHAP.  VI.  .    ~:_ 

-:-..-  THE  MILITARY  ESTABUSHUENT. 

npHE  established  army  consists  of  Dooraunee^ 
Ghdaami  Shauhs,  and  Karra  Noku^^  there 
is.'olso  a  sort  of.  militia  called  Eeljauree,-  whicti 
is  called  out  on  extraordinary  occasions  ^  and 
volunteers  are  entertained  in  actual  war  under 
the  denomination  of  Dawatullub. 

.  The.  Dooraunee  clans  are  obliged  to  fumlsfa 
nearly  twelve  thousand  men,' as  the  condition  on 
which .  they  hold  their  Tecools,  or  itent-free 
lands,  -granted  them  by  Ahmed  Shaiih  and  Nau- 
(Ur.  In  additi<m  to  those,  they  receive  three 
moiiihs  pay  in  the  year  when  on  actual  service; 
This  iaa  sum  equal  to  lOf.  which,  with' their 
lanids^  is.  reckcmed  to  make  their  whole 'pay 
equal  to  40/.  per  annum. 
'  -They  are  called  out  by  the  King's  OTder, 
issued  to  the  chief  of  each  clan,  and  by  hini 
potified  to  the  Khaups  under  hira.  They  as- 
semble the  men  due  by  their  several  subdvisions, 
«nd  bring  them  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  tiie  .army,  where  they  are  mus- 
tered and  registered  before  the  King. 
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The  men  of  each  clan  form  a  separate  cMps, 
called  Dusteh,  subdivided  and  commanded  ac- 
cording to  descent,  as  in  the  civil  arrangement 
of  the  clan. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Dooraunees  only  at- 
tend the  King  during  military  operations. 

In  wars  carried  on  near  the  Dooraunee  coun- 
try, the  King  could  raise  as  many  Dooraunees 
as  he  could  pay. 

.  The  estahlishment  of  the  Ghf^un  Khuuieh, 
^  corps  of  Gholflumi  Sbaubfl,  ia  upmnitB  .o£ 
thirteen  thousuid  men> 

.  It  was  first  Ibrmed  by  Ahmed  Sfaauh,  of  the 
different  foreigners  whom  he  found  ieiiaUiibeil 
i^  the  Dooraunee  country,  and  of  the  troojis  of 
Naudir's  ansy  and  other  jE^^vions  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  Dooraunee  ^varament. 
,.  He  afterwards  reoruited  tbem  irom  the  T«i- 
jjks  of.  Caubul  and  ,the  districts  nound  it.  Am 
arrsngeiveot  has  since  been  mode  with  the  tiasA 
tpuad  Caubul  and  Peiihawer,  £ar  gof^lyiii^  iM* 
Cram  their  tribes  for  thia  corps,  xiui  recenia; 
payment  by  assignment^  ofhaA, 
.  The  Kuzzilbaushes,  wh{)  fimn  about  a  third 
yf  the  Gholaum  Khauneh,  are  the  beafc  part  <tf 
the  wh<rie-  Though  they  have  been  ao  long 
settled  in  Caubul,  and  have  engaged  in  tradc% 
^y  stiU  retain  their  originid  chazscter  of  ntt* 
jitary  adveoturefs }  being  good  troo^  ob  ser* 
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yi/»,  but  mora  tbougfaUest  and  dcfcaidisd  than 
even  their  oountryoien  in  Persia. 
-  Thty  are  more  faith&l  thao  the  A%hauiu  in 
civil  wars,  knowing  that  they  may  at  some  time 
be  in  the  power  of  any  prince  they  ofend ;  and 
that  one  party  will  be  less  exasperated  fay  their  ' 
fidelity  to  its  adversaries,  than  the  other  would 
be  at  their  perfidy  in  desertmg  it. 

The  Gholaums  su&r  more  hardship  than  ai^ 
troops  in  the  army.  They  enlist  for  perpetoai 
•erviicet  and  they  have  no  means  of  obtuning 
redress  of  grievances,  or  evrai  of  securing  their 
segidar  payoient.  if  he  eould  pay  them  regu- 
larly, the  King  coold  probably  nuse  doub)e  ihe 
number  firotp  the  Taujiks  round  Caubul. 

.The  Gbolaums  are  divided  into  Duatehs,  cem- 
ttanded  by  officers  nanied  Kooler  Agbausses. 
Xbese  officer  kto  commonly  d^iendants  of  the 
King**,  and  fKquentiy  Feidtkhedmitts  (pevaon^ 
attendants)  and  Eunuchs. 

The  number  of  Dustehs  id  generally  frcnn 
eight  to  ten :  their  strength  is  various. 

The  perm^ietit  troops,  besides  the  Gholaums, 
are  the  Shaheenchees,  -men  mounted  on  cam^ 
viiidt  carry,  large  swivels.  'Riey  are  reckoned 
atttveh  or  eight  hundred. 

HvB  King  df  Caubul  is  ftaid  to  have  many 
guns,  bat  Sbauh  Shuja  had  only  five  when  he 
Mok  the  field  at  Pesfaawer  in  1809.    Th^  were 
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Hwcfa.' wone  in  all  respects  thtui  dii;^  I  haVe^ei^ 
seen  among  the  native  armies  of  hidta. 
I  The  King  has  a  guard  of  a  few  hundred  Hin- 
dostaunee  Sepoys,  which  mounts  at  the  gate  of 
the:  ^araD].  They  are  dressed  in  imitati<ln  d 
our  Sepoys,  but  seem  to  have  no  discipline.  - 
.  The  irregular  infantry,  who  garrison  forts, 
are  paid  from  the  revenue  of  the  province  thky 
are  situated  in.  There  were  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  at  most  in  the  fort  of  Attock. 
;  The  troops  kept  up  by  governors  of  province^ 
tewB  been  mmtioned  (wh«e  it  could  be  ascer* 
tamed)  iu  the  account  of  the  provinces.  They 
qajt  seldom  be  employed,  except  in  wars  card^ 
on  in  the  province  or  its  neighbourhood. 
,  The  Karra  Nokur  are  ^furnished  in  time  pf 
W  by  the  owners  of  land,  at  a  rate  fixed  m 
fijOner  times.  The  expence  of  this  service  wa« 
provided  for  by  a  remission  of  revem^:at  the 
first  settlement.  The  numbers  v^y ;  the  caur<i 
tier?,  pretend  that  a  man  is  due  for^ch  plough  i 
and  the  tribes  near  Cauhul  perhaps  fornix  the 
mimber  due  on  that  principle :  the  more  power- 
ful pT  more  remote  tribes  supply  a  much  smaller 
prppoftion,  and  some  none  at  all.  The  Taujiks: 
furnish  a  greater  proportion  than  the  Afgbauns..; 
Oq  the  whole,  the  number  furnished  is  leas  than 
thftt  either  of  the  Dooraunees  or'  Gholaums,  . 

.They. are  formed  into   Dustehs,   and  com- 
manded .  by   Dooraunee  Sirdars  j   probably  by 
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those  who  hacve  the  government  of  their  tribes. 
Each  diviston  has,  besides,  a  subordinate  chief 
ai  its  own  tribe.  When  they  are  ordered  out,' 
th«  Mulliks  call  upon  the  owners  of  land  to 
furnish  their  proportion;  and  they  have  their 
choice  to  serve  or  pay  for  a  substitute.  The 
sum  to  be  paid  for  a  substitute  depends  on  the 
expected  duration  of  the  service,  and  generally 
is  from  five  to  seven  tomans  (from  10/.  to  14/.) ; 
from  this  the  head  of  the  village  entertains  a 
horseman,  generally  at  three  tomans ;  and  there 
is  no  difficult  in  procuring  a  person  to  serve 
irom- among  the  poorer  people  in  the  village  or 
its  neighbourhood. 

The  Dooraunee  chief  often  takes  the  money 
instead  of  insisting  on  receiving  the  horseman, 
and  by  this  means  the  real  strength  of  the  Kura 
Nokur  is  generally  under  what  it  is  rated  at. 

Besides  this,  the  King  not  unusually  receives 
payment  in  money,  instead  of  the  number  of 
Karra  Nokur  required  from  a  particular  tribe  or 
district. 

The  men  who  go  on  service  are  obliged  to 
remain  with  the  army  till  they  are  regtilarly  dis- 
missed, without  any  allowance  from  the  Kit^, 
or  any  further  advance  from  the  head  of  their 
village.  Each  division  is,  however,  obliged  to 
give  an  allowance  of  grain  to  the  families  of  the 
horsemen  furnished  by  it  Since  the  decline  of 
the  monarchy,  the  King  n/ay  have  been  obliged. 
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by  the  -.vtrntpf  power,  to  compel 'th6  Kjura 
Nokur  tp  serve,  to  raake  them  aome  ailbwance 
wfaiie  on  service ;  but  that  is  no  part  of  the  cpn- 
s^tution  of  this  body  ot'  men. 
' .  Except  a  corps  not  exceeding  two  thouBiand, 
igrhich  is  due  from  the.  Cohistaun  of  Caubul,  the 
K&rra  Nokur  are  all  horse. 

The  Eeljauree  are  a  militia  raised  on  extraor- 
dinary occasimis.  It  seemH  to  be  understood 
that  the  number  to  be  furnished  ought  to  be 
^ual  to  a  tenth  of  the  population,,  but  that 
Qumber  probably  never  has  been  raised;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the  King 
may  call  out  a  still  greater  proportion,  if  he 
thinks  it  necessary.  The  persons  who  serve  in 
^e  Eeljauree  are  of  the  poorest  classes.  They 
receive  a  sum  calculated  to  support  them  dtiilHig 
the  time  for  which  their  services  are  likely  to  be 
required ;  it  seldom  exceeds  five  rupees.  This 
money  is  paid  by  the  head  of  each  villE^,  Aod 
the  expence  is  defrayed  by  a  tax.  on  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  (including  Humsauyehs, 
or  tradesmen),  who  do  not  possess  land,  Mool- 
lahs,  and  other  persons  exempt  from  other 
taxes.  X  have  heard  that  the  owners  of  kod 
■who  pay  revenue,  are  not  obliged  to  cohtrilmte 
to  the  Eeljauree ;  and,  aa  the  Karra  Nokur  are 
raised  entirely  at  the  expence  of  this  description 
(^'men,  the  fact  of  their  exemption  ^eems  very 
probable. 
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■  "From  the  'imlJlnesa  of  their  pay,  it  is  fouod 
difficult  to  get  volunteers  for  this  serrice,  and 
compulsion  is  almost  always  resorted  to.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  only  among  the  thbes  about 
graat  towns,  or  on  the  roads  made  use  of  by 
armies,  that  the  Eeljauree  can  be  raised.  As 
in  most  cases  they  cannot  be  kept  long  together, 
«d-  carried  to  any  distance  from  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, the  King  makes  little  use  of  this 
foTve.  The  Haokims  of  provinces  frequently 
assemble  the  Eeljauree,  which,  indeed,  is  in 
general  the  only  descriptioa  of  troops  they  have 
to  depend  on.  The  Eeljauree  of  Peahawer  has, 
however,  been  several  times  called  out  by  the 
King,  particularly  on  all  expeditions  against 
Cadimeer.  That  of  Caubul  has  also  been  called 
out  on  military  service. 

The  numbers  of  the  Eeljauree  of  these  two 
provinces  seem  to  be  nearly  equal,  and  have 
been  of  di^ent  amount  from  four  to  six  thou- 
lahd  each,  according  to'  the  state  of  drcufn- 
rtances.  They  seem  liable  to  be  employed  on 
public  works,  as  well  as  on  military  service ; 
those  of  Canbul,  for  instance,  were  once  as- 
sembled by  Timour  Shauh  to  clear  a  canal  n6ar 
the  city. 

The  Eeljauree  are  almost  sAl  infantry. 

They  receive  no  pay  whatever  from  the  King, 
unless  they  should  be  kept  ^}ove  three  months 
in  the  Bold. 
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I^watullub  ^e  only  raised  f<M-  particular 
'bspeditioDs. 

They  receive  five  tomans  (10/.)  when  they 
enlist,  .which  is  sufficient  pay  for  one,  caxDpatgn, 
and  they  run  the  chance  of  the  army's  remaining 
l<H]ger  in  the  field,  in  the  hope  of  providing  for 
theoaselves  by  plunder. 

This  description  of  troops  are  always  most 
numerous  in  expeditions  to  India.  On  such 
occasioaa  .people  even  go  without  pay,  in  hopes 
of  plunder.  . 

In  foreign  invasions,  use  might  be  made  .of 
Uie  general  rising  of  the  people,  called  in  the 
A%haun  country  Ooloossee.  This  sort  of  army 
has  been  described  in  speaking  of  the  tribes. 
Only,  those  of  the  tribes  nearest  the  scene  of 
action  could  be  expected  to  risej  they  would 
be  under  no  regulation  on  the  King's  part,i  and 
no  goQd  cQuld  be  expected,  in  regular  actions, 
from  so  ungovernable  a  multitude:  but  if  .pro- 
perly applied,  thi*  kind  of  force  would  not  be 
wi;tbout  its.  ad  vantages.  Important  risings  have 
oflen  taken  place  for  public  objects,  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  tribes  which  rose. 
Thps,  in  the  Sheeah  and  Soon  nee  fray  in  Caubulj 
all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  especially  the  Co* 
histaunees,  came  to  the.  aid  of  their  religion.. 

Ooloossee  troops  get  no  pay. 

The.-chief  officers  of  the  army  are  .called  Sir- 
dars.   They  have  always  been  few.  '  In.  Shauh 
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Shujait's  time  there  were  only  tbfee.  Thia 
permanent  military  rank  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  o£Sce  of  Sirdar  in  each  jwovince. 

Iliere  is  sometimes  an  officer  caited  Sirdaree 
Sirdaraun,  who  takes  rank  of  all  the  Sirdars,  ^nd 
commands  every  army  where  he  is  prebeht. 
Shauh  Mahmood  has  conferred  this  office  on 
Futteh  Khaun. 

The  Shaheenchee  Baushee,  or  commander  of 
the  camel  artillery,  is  a  considerable  officer.  He 
must  be  a  Baurikzye. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  regular  trodps  are- 
cavalry.  The  horses  belong  to  the  men.  Ex- 
cept about  five  hundred  Peshkhedmuts  (per- 
sonal  servants  of  the  King's),  there  is  not  one 
man  mounted  on  a  horse  belonging  to  govern- 
ment. The  chiefs  have  each  some  Peshkhed- 
muts, mounted  on  horses  belonging  to  them» 
and  equipped  at  their  ezpence.  These  are  the 
best  mounted  and  armed  of  the  whole  army. 
They  are  generally  Kuzzilbaushes. 

The  horses  are  mostly  from  Uzbek  Tartary, 
and  the  Toorcomun  country  along  the  Oxus. 
They  are  generally  small,  hard^,  and  active, 
well  used  to  the  mountainous  country,  in  which 
they  are  employed,  and  capable  of  making  very 
long  marches. 

The  arras  of  the  Dooraunees  are,  a  Persian 

sword  and  a  matchlock  ;  a  few  of  the  best  men 

have  spears,  which  they  put  -in  the  rest  when 
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ihey  charge,  not  having  the  skilful  use  of  thia 
weapon,  which  is  common  in  India.  A  few 
among  them  have  firelocks.  The  chiefs  have 
generally  pistols,  as  have  a  few  of  the  common 
men.  Shields  were  formerly  in  use  ammg  tiiem, 
but  are  now  discontinued.  * 

*  The  following  description  of  their  troops  is  by  Lieu- 
tenant Macartney,  who  was  himself  a  cavaby  officer.  He 
ii  Bpeaking  of  the  Populzyea. 

"  Hieir  anus  and  dresa  are  the  lame  ai  the  other  Dm>- 
"  raunees,  swords,  daggers,  battle-axes,  short  matcJilockB, 
"  and  some  with  locks  (firelocks)  not  longer  than  a  carabine, 
"  but  with  B  larger  bore,  and  some  of  them  have  baycmets 
"  to  fix  (HI  them.  They  also  carry  long  horse  pistols,  but 
"  few  of  them  cany  spears.  They  generally  carry  their  arms 
"  under  their  clogha,  or  great  cloak.  Their  drese  is  a  pyra- 
*'  hun,  or  long  shirt,  over  it  a  kuba,  generally  made  rf  silk 
'^  or  chintz,  with  a  kummerbund  of  shawl  or  loongee,  and 
"  over  all  is  a  clogha,  or  great  cloak,  which  hangs  loose  orer 
"  their  shoulders,  and  reachef  nearly  to  the  ankle.  Their 
**'head-dress  is  generally  a  shawl  or  loongee,  put  on  in  the 
'"  form  of  a  turban  over  a  cap.  lliey  wear  boots  of  the  Hussar 
*'  fitrm,  made  of  deer-skin.  They  are  generally  cavahy,  and 
"  are  mounted  on  small  horses,  seldom  exceeding  fourteen, 
"  or  fourteen  and  an  inch  high,  but  remarkably  hardy  aikd 
<<  active,  and  perform  some  wonderful  long  marches ;  but  as 
".  they  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  their  horses  loose  into  the 
"  cultivation  wherever  they  go,  they  have  not  much  trouUe 
"  after  reaching  their  ground.  They  use  snaffle  bridlea. 
*'  TTieir  saddles  are  of  wood,  very  light,  and  the  seat  b 
'■  covered  with  velvet,  stufied  with  cotton.  They  have  ■ 
"  kjhc^eer  (a  sort  of  pad),  made  generally  of  nummnd  (Eeh), 
"  under  the  saddle ;  some  of  the  chiefii  have  very  ezpenaive 
*'  ones.  They  appear  far  superior  to  the  horsemen  of  Hin- 
"  d^tan,  but  have  not  so  good  management  of  their  horses, 
"  aadni^litnot  be  equal  to  thena  sii^le-handed  ;^  Imtlbiy 
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The  Dooraunees  never  serve  as  infantry. 

The  Gholauins  are  armed  much  in  the'  same 
way,  but  have  more  firelocks  and  spears. 

■Rie  Ghiljies  use  the  same  arms  as  the  Doo^ 
raunees,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  shield. 

The  eastern  Afghauns  wear  Hindoostaunee 
swords,  shields,  leather  cuirasses,  matchlocks, 
and  often  spears :  the  use  of  the  last-mentioned 
weapon  is  however  declining. 

Each  horseman  carries  provisions,  consisting 
of  bread  and  kooroot,  (a  sort  of  hard  cheese,) 
and  a  large  leathern  bottle  of  water. 

The  infantry-  have  generally  a  sword,  a  shield, 
and  a  matchlock  with  a  rest.  Those  of  the 
Cohistan  of  Caubul,  who  are  reckoned  the  beat 

"  must  charge  mth  mach  greater  velocity,  their  horaee  not 
"  being  checlced  by  martingales  or  bitts,  and  consequently 
'■  they  would  have  the  advantage  in  a  body.  They  appear 
"  to  understand  charging  in  line,  and  go  with  great  speed. 
"  I  never  saw  them  chaise  in  double  line,  but  the  troops 
"  vUch  met  the  embassy  as  an  escort  marched  in  diTisitms,- 
"  and  kept  their  regular  wheeling  distance.  I  did  not  see 
"  them  wheel  into  line,  but  they  increased  and  diminished 
"  their  front,  and  also  formed  line  to  the  front,  and  kept 
"  their  files  close  and  regular,  but  there  is  no  discipline  kept 
"  upamongthem.  Thispartyof  coursewerepickedmen  and 
"  horses,  and  must  have  received  particular  instructions  to 
"  march  tn  regular  order  with  the  embassy,  but  in  general 
"  they  appear  just  as  irregular  as  the  armies  of  Hindostan. 
"  They  are  small  men,  but  stout  and  active.  I  have  leea 
"  them  go  at  speed  over  rngged  rocky  mountains,  where  if 
"  the  horse  happened  to  make  a  false  step,  they  would  pro- 
"  bably  be  dashed  to  pieces." 
T  4 
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tiiey  have,  cany  a  firelock,  a  pistol,  and  a  short 
da^er,  biit  do  sword:  the  Ghiljies  near  Catibul, 
the  Khyberees,  and  some  other  tribes,  use  a  sort 
of  knife  about  three  feet  long,  instead  of  a 
sword. 

On  a  march  the  men  of  each  party  generally 
keep  together,  but  on  the  whole  they  move  with 
very  little  order ;  though  there  are  many  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce'  regularity.  They 
have  few  camp  followers  compared  to  an  Indian 
army,  and  what  they  have  are  mostly  mounted. 
The  custom  of  carrying  about  women  and  chil- 
dren on  service  is  not  practised  among  them. 
They  have  light  tents  and  little  baggage,  car- 
ried on  horses,  mutes,  and  camels.  A  small 
bazar  accompanies  the  army. 

The  government  appears  rarely  to  take  any 
trouble  about  providing  grain,  or  hiaking  pre- 
parations of  any  sort  for  their  armies :  and  as 
the  habits  of  the  soldiers  adapt  themselves  to 
this  system,  they  have  less  difficulty  about  sup- 
plies than  more  regular  troops. 

The  usual  marches  for  armies  are  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  miles.  / 

The  government  sometimes  gives  grain  to  the 
troops,  and  on  very  particular  occasions  it  some- 
times distributes  money  to  purchase  provi^ons. 
In  their  eastern  possessions,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  something  of  the  submissive  dia- 
racter  of  the  Indians,  the  Afghaun  troops  seize 
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fMi  grain,  forage,  firewood,  and  every  thing  ebe 
they  want,  without  paying  for  any  tbing ;  and 
since  the  confusion  in  the  government,  these  ir- 
re^Iarities  have  seldom  or  never  been  punished ; 
but  in  the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Kfayber  pass,  they  are  oUiged  to  pay  for  every 
article  they  require. 

When  their  array  is  in  an  enemy's  country, 
they  send  light  detachments  to  make  incursicHta, 
(which  they  call  by  the  Turkish  name,  Chepawul 
or  Chepow,)  either  against  particular  places 
which  they  endeavour  to  surprise,  or  to  plunder 
the  open  country. 

They  are  long  detained  by  sieges,  at  which, 
as  might  be  supposed,  they  are  very  nnskilfbl, 
and  which  are  prolonged  by  the  nature  of  their 
armies  and  the  badness  of  their  artillery.  When 
they  come  to  a  general  engagement,  their  plan 
is  to  make  a  furious  charge  sword  in  hand,  on 
the  success  of  which  depends  the  fate  of  the 
battle.  Ttie  Persians  j^pear  always  to  oppose 
the  fire  of  infantry  to  this  charge,  and  frequently 
with  success  :  this  was  the  case  in  all  Naudir's 
battles,  and  in  the  recent  one  at  Heraut. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dooraunees  in  their  civil 
wars,  gives  a  very  mean  idea  of  their  military 
character.  Their  armies  are  very  small,  seldom 
flxeeeding  ten  thousand  men  on  a  side,  and 
these  are  generally  ill  paid  and  disobedient 
The  victory  is  decided  by  some  chiers  goii^ 
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orer  to  the  eneray ;  on  whicb  the  greater  pxrt  «f 
the  army  either  follows  his  example  or  takes  to 
flight.  Even  when  the  battle  is  decided  by  the 
sword,  there  is  little  bloodshed,  and  that  ta  chiefly 
among  the  great  Khauns,  who  are  interested  in 
the  result,  the  common  soldiera  shewing  much 
indifference  to  the  issue. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHHBHT. 

^HE  following  are  the  appointments  held 
by  Moollahs,  besides  the  law-offices  men- 
tioned in  the  section  on  Justice  and  Police. 

The  MooUah  Baushee,  who  selects  the  Mool- 
l^is  proper  to  be  summoned  to  the  Mujiisse 
Ulima,  and  is  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Moollahs  and  the  King. 

The  King's  Imaum  or  Peeshnumauz,  who 
reads  prayers  to  the  King. 

The  Imaum  Paurikaub,  who  attends  the  King 
on  journeys  or  other  occasions,  when  his  ordinary 
Iroaum  may  be  absent. 

The  above  belong  to  the  royal  household. 
The  following  compose  the  establishment  of  the 
great  towns. 

The  Shekhool  Islam :  copies  of  all  patents 
for  stipends  and  pensions  in  money  to  Moollahs 
are  deposited  with  him,  he  receives  the  amount 
ordered  in  each  from  the  Haukim,  and  pays  it 
to  the  Moollahs  to  whom  it  is  due. 

The  Sudder  of  the  city.  He  keeps  a  regHtM; 
of  all  church  lands*  whether  granted  by  tlw 
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King  orleftbyprivate  persons,  andassigns  them 
according  to  their  original  destination  under  the 
King's  direction. 

The  Imaum  of  the  King's  mosque  reads 
prayers  there  on  Fridays,  and  on  the  two  great 
festivals  called  the  Eeds. 

The  second  Imaum  of  the~  King's  mosque 
reads  the  Mussulman  service  on  every  day  but 
thogb  above-mentioned.  ' 
.  The  Mot^Iahi  Khuteeb :  his-  office-  is  to  read 
prayers  at  the  Edgah  without  the  city  on  the 
Eeds. 

The  Mooderris,- or  professor  of  the  King's 
mosque,  a  Moollah  selected  for  his  learning  to 
instruct  students  at  the  royal  mosque. 
,-  There  was  till  lately  a  great  office  ofMeer 
Waez,  or  bead  preacher,  but  it  has  been  discon- 
tinued since  t\\e  rebellion  of  the  last  incumbent, 
the  famous  Syud  Ahmed  Meer  Waez. 

Besides  the  above  are  the  Imaums  of -the 
mosques  in  towns. 

The  Imaums  of  towns  have  fees  on  marriages, 
burials,  and  some  other  ceremonies,  and  are 
maintained  by '  them  and  the  gifts  of  their 
congregation. 

In  the  country  the  Imaums  have  grants  of 
land  from  Uie  head  man  of  the  tribe,  or  from 
the  tribe  itself,  and  also  receive  a  tax  oq  the 
{Hinciple  of  tythes,  but  by  no  means  amounting 
to  a'  tythe  (^  the  produce  on  which  it  is  levied : 
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all  the  other  Moollahs,  who  were  first  men- 
tioned,  have  salaries  from  the  King,  and  some 
have  fees  besides. 

Many  Moollahs  who  do  not  hold  o£Sces,  have 
pensions  from  the  King,  or  lands  assigned  them 
by  the  crown,  or  by  the  charity  of  individuals. 
Lands  are  also  letl  to  mosques,  and  are  managed 
by  the  Imaums  belonging  to  them. 

Students  at  the  King's  mosque  have  a  daily 
allowance  from  His  Majesty. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OFCAUBUL,  FROM  THE  FODND- 
ATION  OF  THE  DOORAUN£E  MONARCHY. 


T  ITTLE  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  Doo* 
raunees.  By  the  best  accounts  *  I  can  obtain,  they 
appear  to  biiTe  been  entirely  independent  tilt  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Uztwks,  they  agreed  to  pay  tribute  to 
Persia,  as  the  price  of  protection.  They  perhaps  re- 
mained on  this  footing  till  1708,  when  the  Ghiljies,  who 
had  been  subject  to  Persia,  rose  against  the  Georgian 
Prince  Bagrathion,  who  was  governor  of  Candabar,  on 
the  part  of  the  last  of  the  Sophies.  At  that  time  the 
Dooraunees  seem  mostly  to  have  beeai  settled  in  the 
mountains  near  Heraut,  under  tbe  name  of  Abdaullees, 
and  to  have  been  already  long  mgaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Ghiljies. 

In  the  year  }7l€)  the  Abdaullees,  under  AbdoottiA 
Khaun  Suddozye,  invaded  the  Persian  territory,  de- 
feated the  governor  of  Heraut  in  the  field,  and  took  that 
eity,  and  many  places  in  its  neighbourhood,  l^ey  were 
afterwards  defeated  in  a  battle  with  Mahmood  Ghilji^ 
but  as  that  Prince  soon  after  ccmquered  Persia,  and  as 
his  dynasty  was  occupied,  during  the  short  period  of  its 
dominion,  in  settling  its  conquests,  and  in  wars  with  the 
Grand  Signior,  the  Abdaullees  remained  for  a  loag  time 

'  *  Those  of  Hanwsy,  who,  from  the  excelleace  of  hta  hutoiy  of 
the  Aj^uui  contjuejU,  is  entitled  to  Bttention  when  treatang  of  the 
more  obvcnre  p«nod  which  preceded  those  eTenta. 
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antndested.  Not  loog  aha  their  defeat,  Abdoollahwas 
deposed,  and  perhaps  poisoned,  by  Zemaun  Kbaun  (the 
eon  of  Dowlut  Kbaun  and  father  of  Ahmed  Shauh),  who 
took  the  lead  among  the  Abdaullees,  defeated  a  Persian 
army  of  double  his  number,  and  successfully  resisted  all 
Bttempts  of  that  cation  on  Heraut.  So  rapid  indeed 
was  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Abdaullees,  that  in 
the  year  1722  they  were  able  to  beside  Meshhed  nearly 
in  the  north-western  extremity  of  Khorassaun. 

A  series  of  revolutions  afterwards, took  place,  during 
which  the  Abdaullees,  whose  government  was  at  all  times 
democratic,  were  left  for  some  time  entirely  without  a 
leader,  their  afi^rs  being  managed  most  probably  by  a 
Jeerga,  or  council  of  heads  of  families.  At  last,  in  1728, 
thej'  were  for  the  first  time  attacked  by  Naudir  Shaul^ 
and,  after  a. short  campaign  of  varipus. success,  were  ' 
reduced  to  submit  to  the  conqueror. 

They  rebelled  again  under  Zool6kaur  Khaun  (the  son 
of.Zemaun  Khaun  apd  elder  brotber  of  Ahmed),  who  had 
alternately  .been  in  exile,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Ab- 
daullees, daring  the  troubles  above-mentioned.  They 
inyaded  ihe  Persian  territory,  and  defeated  Ibrahim 
(Naudir  Shauh's  brother)  in  a  pitched  battle.  Tfa^ 
were  besieging  Meshhed,  when  Naudir  moved  against 
them  in  person,  and  drove  them  back  into  their  own 
t^ritory.  He  opened  the  si^;e  of  Heraut  in  the  bcgin- 
ninff  of  1731,  and  took  it  after  a  most  obstinate  and 
active  resistance  of  ten  months,  in  which  the  Abdaullees 
received  someassistancefrom  theGhiljies.  He  banished 
the.  leading  Suddozyea  to  Moultan,  and  compelleda  huge 
force  of  Abdaullees  to  join  his  army. 

The  city  of  Heraut  never  rebelled  aniin,  but  the 
Abdaullees  in  the  country  kept  up  the  war  for  some  tjnie 
lonffeT)  in  conjunction  with  the  Ghiljies  and  Eimauks. 

la  the  course  of  the  next  six  years  Naudir  reduced 
the  Ghiljies  and  took  Candahar.  Zoolfikaur  Kbaqn 
and, his  b^Qther. Ahmed  Shauh  were  prisoners  in  Uiat 
city.  They .  were  released  by  Naudir,  and  sent  into 
Mazenderaun  in  command  of  a  force  of  their  own  tribe. 
The  Abdaullees  having  in  the  mean  time  distingniabed 
themselves  in  his  service  (particidarly  against  the  Poite), 
be  rewarded  them  with  ttte  lands  they  now  hold  in  Te^ 
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cool,  reoKKiag  them,  from  the  wctt  of  Heraot  to  tbeir 
pres»)it  territory.  He  appears  from  this  time  to  liave 
shewn  great  attachment  to  the  Afghaimg.  To  this  par- 
tiality, amoDg  other  cauiies,  is  attributed  liii>  murder  by 
the  PtrBians  in  June  1 74?.  On  tlic  day  which  succeeded 
that  event,  a  battle  took  place  between  thu  Afghauns  and 
Uzbeks  undec  Ahmed  Shaub  on  one  Gi<lo,  and  the  Per* 
siiuis  on  tite  piher.  Jt  is  uncertain  who  began  the  attack* 
nor  does  the  event  appear  to  have  decided  any  tiling.* 

After  this  aSair  Abraed  Shauh  tbughthiii  way  through 
the  greater  part  of  Sborassaun,  and  pacing  the  fortified 
places  without  attacking  them,  repaired  to  Candahar, 
where  he  arrived  with  a  force  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
thousand  horse. 

He  there  found  that  a  treasure  coming  irom  India 
for  Naudir  had  jiiat  been  seized  by  tlie  Dooraunees,  and 
he  immediately  claimed  it  -for  himself:  some  of  the  chiefs 
at  first  hesitated  to  give  it  up  to  him,  though  his  autho- 
ri^  OM  head  of  the  Suddozyes  was  noir  bacKed  by  a  mi- 
Utarr  force.  He  put  some  of  the  most  obstinate  to 
death,  and  met  with  no  further  oppo^iition  in  his  tribe. 

In  October  i74J  he  was  crowned  at  Candahar: 
Doorapnee,  Kuzzlebaush,  Beloche,  and'Hazaurachieb 
are  mentioned  as  assisting  at  the  coronation.  Ahmed 
Shauh  was  theu  very  young:  a  contemporary  historian 
makea  him  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
.  He  spent  the  winter  in  Candahar,  settling  the  country 
he  had  already  acquired,  and  arranging  his  army  fpr  fu- 
ture espeditioas.  In  frmning  his  government,  he  appears 
to  have  had  the  model  of  that  of  Persia  before  his  eyes. 
The  forms  of  his  court,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the 
arrangenient  of  the  army^  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
crown,  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Naudir  Shauh; 
but  the  di&rence  in  the  situations  of  the  two  monarcha 
was  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  Ahmed  Shanb  vas 
oUised  to  modify  Naudir's  plan,  both  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  internal  government,  and  in  the  order 
of  his  measures  for  advancing  his  power  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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The  Persians  had  long  been  accnstoAied  to  entite 
siibmission  to  a  despotic  government,  and  had  ali^s 
been  attached  to  their  sovereigns.  The  dynasty  whidi 
had  long  ruled*  them  was  overturned  by  ^e  Afghaulis; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Nasdir's  career,  Persia  was 
groaning  under  a  foreign  yoke:  Naodir  took  on  bimsrif 
the  character  of  the  deliverer  of  his  ecfuntry,  and  Ae 
restorer  of  its  native  kings :  he  connected  himself  bf 
marriage  with  the  royal  family;  and  when  he  had  suffi- 
ciently secured  the  affections  of  the  army,  ami  the  re- 
spect of  the  people,  he  confined  the  lawtlil  Kiftg,  u»d 
transferred  his  authority  to  himself. 

Succeeding  to  an  established  monarchy,  he  met  with 
no  serious  opposition  in  Persia,  and  was  enabled,  from 
the  moment  of  his  nccession,  to  employ  the  whole  fcrce 
of  the  kingdom  in  fbr«gn  conquests. 

Ahmed  Shaul);  on  the  contrary,  had  t6  fimUd  a  too- 
narchy  over  a  warlike  and  independent  people,  by  no 
means  attached  to  that  form  of  government;  those  most 
accustomed  to  be  governed  by  a  king,  had  only  felt  bit 
power  in  the  means  which  were  used  to  compel  them  to 

Eay  tribute  to  &  foreign  state,  and  had  ever  regarded 
im  as  a  po(vcrfuI  enemy,  rather  than  a  mt^^istnite  by 
whom  ihey  were  protected,  and  to  wb<Hn  they  owed 
loyalty  and  attachment.  They  had' neVer  been  itnited 
under  n  native  king;  and,  from  the  lore  df  M|Odit^ 
so  conspicuous  in  their  character,  th^  were  likely  to 
view  the  exaltatibn  of  oHe  of  their  own  nation  with  Wren 
more  jealousy  than  thctyraniiyofa  foreign  master. 
*  Tliis  difference  of  the  situation  inVhich  Ahmed  Shmfa 
was  placed,  from  that  of  Naudir,  ttiade  a  correqtondiBg 
variation  in  his  policy.  His  first  object  was  to  'seotB<e 
die  affections  of  his  own  tribe,  on  whom  he  depHided  far 
permanent  support,  as  well  as  for  iramediafe  ■aBittmt)e> 
For  this  purpose  he  confirmed  the  Doorannees  4s  the 
possession  of  their  lands,  requiring  no  sacrifice  'fivMn 
Uiem,  bat  the  attendance  of  their  contingent  of  tvoope 
as  fixed  by  Naudir.  He  distributed  ail  the  great  officw 
of  his  new  state  among  the  leading  Dooraunees,  and  . 
established  those  offices  in  particular  families,  in  die 
same  manner  in  which  he  fixed  the  crown  on  his  own ;  . 
be  left  the  hereditary  chiefs  in  possession  of  their  pri- 
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vUeges,  and  s^don  interfered  in  the  iatarnal  govera- 
msnt  of  their  ciaat,  except  in  luch  a  degree  as  waa 
BeocMary  to  keep  up  his  army,  and  to  preserve  Uie  ge- 
Heral  tranquitlity ;  which  he  always  effectually  mainf 
toined.  He  took  pvi»  to  improve  the  advantage  be 
demad  from  the  reapeot  of  the  Dooraunees  for  the 
Suddosyes;  although  he  probably  regarded  many  of  that 
bmily  with  jeal«isy,  aa  his  rivals  Id  the  attachment  of 
bis  tribe:  he  always  maintained  their  privileges,  and 
enforced  the  exercise  of  the  respect  which  was  due  to 
tbem.  Stories  are  told  of  his  sewrely  punishing  iiijuriei 
to  SuddtHsyee,  even  when  offered  in  siq^Kwting  his  own 
efwse. 

With  tfae  other  tribes,  except  the  Ohiljies,  his  plao 
was  to  endeavour  to  foTuia  spirit  of  attachoieBt. to  their, 
native  King,  which  he  might  hope  to  accomplish,  by 
deilvering  them  from  foreign  domtnion,  and  t^  a  mt^ 
derate  and  gradual  introduction  of  his  own  power. 

His  moderation  towards  the  Af^anns  m^,  however^ 
bare  been,  caused  in  part  by  other  motives,  as  he  either 
feh,  or  pretended  to  feel,  a  strcHig  attachment  to  bis. 
nation,  and  ofton  gave  as  hie  reason  for  not  attacking 
reliractM'y  inbcs,  that  he-  was  unwilling  to  bring  aiiy 
calamity  upon  his  oountrymen. 

.  F«r  the  oonselidation  of  his  power  at  home,  he  rdied, 
in  a  gveat  measure,  on  the  effects  of  his  foreign  wars. 
Hdiesewere  successful,  his  viotcH^es  would  raise  his  re- 
pntation,  and  his  conquests  would  supply  him  wkh  the 
means  of  maiataining  an  army,  and  of  attadiing  the 
A^WMn  ^iefs  by  fi^uis  and  rewards :  tlte  hopes  of 
elooder  weald  induce  many  trkies  to  join  him,  whom 
he  could  not  easily  have  compelled  to  submit :  by  carry- 
ing the  great  men  with  his  army,  he  would  be  able  to 
prevent  dieir  increasiog,  or  even  preserving  their  in> 
fiuence  in  their  tribes ;  and  the  habits  of  militar)'  obe- 
dience would  prepare  them  for  a  cheerful  submissioD  to 
his  government  at  home :  the  troops  also,  having  the 
King  continually  before  their  eyeSf  and  witnessing  the 
snbmisMon  of  their  hereditary  chiefs,  would  learn  to 
r^ianl  him  as  the  head  of  the  nation;  and  he  might 
.  ht^,  as  the  event  proved,  that  his  papular  manners, 
and  theoDurage, -activity,  vigilance  ando^er  military 
2  2 
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TirtuFti  which  he  poseeued,  would  impreu  «U  rankfi  with 
respect,  and  etrongly  attach  his  soldien  4o  his  person. 

llie  slate  of  the  Afghaun  nation  and'd'the'snmMiDd- 
ing  kingdoms,  was  favourable  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  as  promising  security  to  his  own  dominions,  how- 
ever ill  o^anised,  and  oflering  f  very  chance  of  success 
in  his  attacks  on  his  neighbours. 

Ilie  DooraunecB  had  acquired  experience  and  diwH 
pline  by  their  long  and  active  warfare  with  the  Persians, 
and  afterwards  l^  the  employment  of.  a  large  body  of 
them  under  Nandir;  and  the  pi-eference  shewn  them  by 
that  great  commander,  had  raised  their  spirit  and  confi- 
dence; so  that  they,  with  reason,  conudered  tbemselvc* 
«s  the  best  troops  in  Asia.  Their  enemies,  the  Ohiljies, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  broken  and  dispirited  by  a 
long  course  of  -defeat  and  disaster.  The  remaiiuDg 
Afghauns  had  learned,  by  the  events  of  the  period  wbi(£ 
had  just  'closed,  to  despise  the  Indians,  and  to  hat«-tbe 
Persians;  and  were,  therefor^  more  likely,  than  at  any 
Ibrmer  period,  to  favour  the  establishment  of  a  King  of 
their  own  nation. 

The  state  of  foreign  powers  was  equally  &voarabl& 
The  weakness  of  the  Indian  and  Uzbek  empires  bad 
been  exposed  and  increased  by  their  contests  with 
Naadir.  The  Beloches  hod  also  eaSered  Irom  Nmdtr, 
and,  probably,  retained  a  sufficient  dread  of  the  Per- 
sians, to  be  well  disposed  to  submit  to  a  moderate  miI> 
jection  to  their  old  allies,  the  A^hauns,  rather  than 
expose  themselves  to  the  severe  government  and  r^|id. 
exactions  of  their  other  neighbours.  Nusseer  Khimn 
(the  brother  of  Mohubbet  the  Beloche  chief)  had  been  a 
hostage  with  Nnudir,  and  appears  to  have  ^lea  into 
die  hands  of  Ahmed  Shanh.  Hie  Eimauks  and.Ha- 
sanrehs  had  never  he&i  formidable,  and  their  vicinity  to 
Uie  capital  and  to  the  country  of  the  Dooraimees,  pr&-. 
vented  oil  apprehension  of  their  endeavouring  to  assert 
their  independence. 

The  fate  of  Persia  was  as  yet  unsettled,  but  the  dis- 
sensions which  had  broken  out  in  Naudir's  family,  pro- 
mised to  disqualify  that  empire  from  molesting  its  neigh- 
bours; and  Bubsequent  experience  diewed,  tbat  the 
chiefe  of  Western  Khorassaun  took  no  gfeat  concern  iD 
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tbe  raccew  of  the  Penisns,  but  were  ready  to  submit  to 
the  power  «4iioh  wks  moM  able  to  di6tres<i,  or  to  protect 
them,  «ad  which  was  Hkdy  to  use  its  ascendancy  with 
the  greatest  moderation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiun  when  Ahmed  began  bis 
conquests.  He  marched  from  Candahar  in  the  spring  of 
17't8;  with  twelve  thousand  men,  composed  of  Doorau- 
nees,  Belocbes,  and  others.  He  soon  reduced  tbe  Ghil- 
jies,  and  appointed  Dooraunee  goremors  over  them  on 
tbe  footing  on  which  they  now  stand.  The  governor 
whom  Naudir  had  Mt  in  Qhuznee,  Bed  on  Ahmed's 

Sproach;  but  Nusseer  Kbaun,  who  was  governor  of 
lubul  and  Peshawer,  declared  for  the  great  Mogul. 
He  was,  however,  driven  out  of  Caubul  after  a  feeble 
raaistance,  and  was  already  pressed  by  the  Afghaun 
tribes  of  Peshawer,  when  Ahmed's  advanced  guarda 
arrived,  and  fiwoed  him  to  cross  the  Indos. 

Ahmed,  with  undiminished  celerity,  swam  the  Indus^ 
and  expelled  him  from  Attok  and  Chuch;  af^r  which 
he  proceeded  with  an  army,  increased  by  the  Afghauns 
of  Peshawer,  to  the  invasion  of  Hindostan.  1  he  go- 
vernor of  Lahore,  awave  of  his  intention,  called  for  mc-. 
coars  firom  Delly;  but  Ahmed  gave  no  time  for  prepar- 
ation. He  advanced  rapidly  throi^h  the  Panjaut^ 
defeated  the  Indiail  troops  in  sight  of  Lahore,  and 
entering  that  city  in  triumph,  prepared  to  advance  upon 
Delly.  In  the  mean  time  Mahomed  Shaufa,  the  emperor 
of  Hindostan,  had  sent  off  a  powerful  army,  under  hia 
■on  and  his  virier  Cummeroodeen  Khaun,  to  oppose  tbe  . 
invaders.  This  army  advanced  to  the  Sutl^ge^  and 
took  post  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  usual  fords, 
Ahmed,  informed  of  their  pocition*  suddenly  advanced^ 
crossed  the  Sutledge  at  a  point  higher  up  the  river,  and 
leaving  the  Indians  in  hb  rear^  hastened  to  Sirhind 
(where  they  had  deposited  their  batwage  and  stores),  and 
captured  it  before  the  enemy  coiua  move  to  its  assist* 
snce. 

The  prince  and  vizier  of  Hindostan  immediately 
mardied  to  Sirhind,  to  attack  Ahmed  Shauh ;  but  losing 
courage  as  th^  aj^roached,  they  gave  up  their  restda> 
tioo,  and  took  pokt  in  the  noghbonrhood  of  that  city. 
Abmed  £3iBuh  attacked  them ;  and  in  tbe  course  of  a 
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cannoirade  which  lasted  several  d«ys,  the  tizier  was  killed* 
and  the  actual  coinmand  of  the  ariny  devolved  on  bia 
ftHi  Meer  Munnoo,  who  conducted  himselt'  with  so  much 
skill,  that  the  Dooraunees  were  obliged  in  their  turn  to 
ktand  on  the  defensive,  and  iinalty  to  retreat  with  pre<»pi- 
tation  during  the  uigbt 

Soon  after  this,  when  the  Indian  army  had  set  off  on 
its  Ttf  urn  to  Delly,  Mahomed  Shauh  died,  and  bis  stm* 
who  bad  commanded  at  Sirbind,  succeeded  bim :  Sufilar 
Juug  was  made  vizier,  and  Meer  Munnoo  UA  in  Um 
government  <A'  the  Punjaub,  while  the  new  King  conti- 
nued his  march  to  bis  capital. 

As  soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  Ahmed  &^aiili>  h« 
countermanded  the  retreat  of  hia  army,  and  marcbtd 
with  his  usual  expedition  against  Lahore.  MeerMunnoo* 
finding  himself  opposed  to  the  Doorauuee  army,  without 
the  prospect  of  immediate  assistance  firom  Delly;  and 
being,  perhaps,  dis^sted  with  the  preference  shewn  by 
bis  new  sovereign  to  SuKiur  Jung,  submitted  to  Abmeo* 
«Dd  consented  to  hold  the  govecnment  ai  the  Punjanb 
in  bis  nam^  and  to  pay  htm  the  regular  tribute  of  that 
province. 

.  The  a&irs  of  tbe  PuDJaub  being  jfaus  satis&ctorily 
arranged,  Ahmed  marched  back  to  Caodabar.  On  bu 
way,  be  settled  tbe  governments  of  Dera  Ghsuaee  Khwa, 
Dera  Ismael  Khaun,  Shikarpoor,  and  Moukaun.  It 
was,  probably,  at  this  time  also,  that  tbe  aoutbern  Af> 
gbaun  tribes  acknowledged  Ahmed  for  King-  Tbe 
winter  of  this  busy  year  must  have  nearly  cotpimj  before 
Abmed  reached  Candahar. 

lu  the  ^ring  of  17^9,  Ahmed  Shauh  asaembUd  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  med,  from  tbe  weatflraiMLrt 
of  his  dominiops.  He  first  marched  against  Heraiit, 
which  surrendered  within  a  fortnightafter  it  vraa  attankcdi 
He  then  advtmced  towards  Meabhed,  reducing  all  tbe 
places  on  his  route. 

Shauh  Rokh  Mirza,  the  son  of  Naudir  Shauh,  was 
then  in  possession  oi  Metfabed.  He  cam«  out  to  neet 
Ahmed  Shauh,  who  received  bim  with  r4a[iect,  and  left 
him  in  pOBsessiioii  of  his  city.aad  t«*ritory. 

From  Meshbed  lie  mardied.^ainst  Netah«j>oar,  and 
detached    Shauh    ISmimd    Khaiia  lBt»Mbqre    s^aisst 
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Miueeiuuin  and  SabKWkur.  Neeslupoor  held  out  olHti-< 
nateiy,  and,  wfaile  Ahmed  was  besie^ng  iti  he  received 
wtdi^ence  of  tbe  fiulure  of  his  attack  on  Muzeena^n, 
and  <x  the  defeat  of  fait  detachment.  Beins  now  appre- 
henaiTe  of  an  attack  from  without,  b«  Fesolved  to  inailcfl 
a  dc^>enite  attempt  on  Neeeh^Mwr.  He  accordingly 
directed  it  to  be  assaulted  by  escalade,  and  was  beat  off 
with  great  low.  Before  lie  had  recovered  this  disaster, 
a  strong  finve,  asiembled  by  some  other  Kbaups  of  Khoi 
mnaun,  came  to  the  relief  of  Neeafaapoor,  and,  while  he 
was  engaged  with  theon,  s  vigorous  sally  was  made  from 
the  jAace.  The  result  was  very  un&vourable  to  him,  and 
he  was  compiled  to  retreat  immediately  to  Me^hedi 
from  whence  be  retired  to  Heraut. 

In  the  spring  of  1750,  Ahmed  again  marchecT  against 
Neadiapoof,  whieh  he  now  succeeded  in  talcing.  It  was 
probably  oa  this  occasion  that  he  reduced  the  most  re- 
mote of  those  parts  of  Khorassaun  that  werepermar 
nently  attached  to  bis  dominions. 

Tlie  DoMaanee  empire,  I  believe,  never  extended 
much  beyond  Neethapoor  on  the  wcM.  Ahmed  returned 
Srom  this  expedition  to  Heraut. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  next  year* 
1751,  Ahmed  Sbaob  was  reoiUed  to  Mesbhed  by  s  rep 
belllm  of  Meei  AUum  Khaun,  Chief  of  Kauin,  who  bad 
mxed  on  the  treasure  at  Meshbed,  and  blinded  and 
dethroned  Shauh  Rokh  Meensa.  Ahmed  Shauh  re- 
stored ^laah  Biokh,  and  soon  »&er  took  Kauin,  and  put 
Meer  AUum  to  death.  At  this  time  he  also  made  an 
attempt  on  Asterabsd,  which  was  r^oelled  by  the  Kudjirs. 
■  In  the  BunuQ^r  of  1752,  Ahmed  Shauh  marched  into 
the  Punjaub,  and  reduced  Meer  Munnoo,  who  had  re- 
volted in  his  absence.  During  the  same  campaign,  he 
4toot^iend  Casfameer,  and  obtained  by  negociation  a 
oesrion  of  tha  oountry  as  far  east  as  Sirhind  from  the 
great  MwuL 

After  ^is,-  Ahmed  returned  to  Candshar,  and  appears 
,to  have  spent  the  four  next  years  in  trapquilU^:  bis 
n^bew  Lokmaun  Khaun,  however,  rebriled :  and  the 
'  GfaiHies  attospted  an  usurtecdtm  donng  that  period, 
bat  httA  WM«  easily  quelled. 

He  probably  trnplaytd   this  interval   of  Iflisvre  in 
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settling  Afghan niataun,  and  tlte  countries  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

Ill  1756,  Meer'Munnoo,  thegovernorof  the  PunJBtib, 
died.  His  death  was  followed  by  intrigues  and  rebel- 
lions, and  the  whole  province  fell  into  extreniG  confiision; 
This  state  of  things  induced  the  coort  of  Delly  to  send 
a  large  ffJrce  'under  the  Vizier  Ghauzoodeen  into  the 
PunJAub,  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  it  to  the  Mt^al 
dominions.  The  vizier  succeeded  without  difficulty,  and 
gave  the  government  to  Adeena  Beg,  who  had  been 
deputy  to  Shanh  Nuwauz  Kha'Un,  and  afterwards  to 
Meer  Mnnnoo;  and  who  was  distingnighed  for  hia 
activity  and  spirit  of  intrigue.  This  done,  the  vizi^ 
returned  to  Delly. 

Ahmed  Shauh,  on  hearing  of  this'  t^^gressioA,  left 
Candtihar,  crossed  the  Indus,  drove  Adeena  out  of  the 
Funjaub,  and  marched  straight  to  Delly.  Thetyranny 
of  the  vizier,  and  the  reluctance' whh  which  the  empe-^ 
ror  submitted  to  his  control,  had  thrown  that  capital 
Into  great  confusion ;  and,  after  a  feint  efibrt  to  oppose 
Ahmed  in  the  field,  the  emperor  submitted,  and  the 
Afghauns  entered  Delly,  which  suffired  severely  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  licence  of  his 
tro^is.  After  remaining  for  some  time  at  Deily,  Ahmed 
■Shauh  sent  Sirdar  Jehan  Khaun against  the  Jauts.  The 
iSirdar  tooh  BuUumgur,  and  then,  advancing  by  a' rapid 
maxch  on  Muttra,  surprised  the  place  during  a  Hmdoo 
festival.  A  promiscuous  slaughter  took  place  on  the 
army's  entering  the  towit,  and  many  of  the  Hindoos 
were  afterwards  seized  and  carried  into  slavery.  Sirdar  ■ 
Jehaii  Kliauii  then  tidvanced  against  Agra,  and  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  Jauts.  The  Dooraunces  had  now  passed 
thi;  whole  of  the  summer  in  India,  and  as  they  were 
becoming  extremely  sickly^  Ahmed  found  it  necesaary  to 
TMire  to  his'owii  dominions.  During  his  stay  at  Deily, 
he  and  his  son  Tiiuoor  Shauh  married  princesses  of  toe 
Toyal  family  of  India.  Large  portions  were  given  with 
tiiese  ladies,  and  the  emperor  of  India  was  conipelled 
to  bestow  the  Punjaub  and  Sind  on  Timoor  Shauh. 

"Before  Ahmed  Shauh  left  Delly,  he  gave  the  d^ce  of 
vizier  of  India  to  a  brother  of  Meer  Mnnnoo,  and  that 
of  general  in  chief  to  Nujeeb'Kfaaun,  the  A^mmdiief 
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of  Sefaantnpoor,  who  had  recommended  himself  to 
Ahmed  by  joining  him  near  the  Sutledge  on  his  odnmoe 
against  Delly. 

He  left  Timoor  Shauh  to  command  the  provinces  on 
the  east  of  the  Indus,  under  the  guidance  of  Sirdar 
Jeliaun  Khaun.  Their  force  consisted  of  a  few  Doo- 
rauneea  and  Persian  guardsi  with  a  body  of  trocns  raised 
in  the  country.  The  King  wintered  at  Candahar,  aod 
was  soon  after  engaged  in  settling  disturbances  which 
broke  out  in  Persia  and  Tooi-kestauD ;  but  of  which  I 
can  gather  no  particulars. 

ffi  had  scarcely  left  India,  when  Ghauzoodeen 
Khann,  who  had  fled  to  Furruck-abad,  then  in  pbsgeuion 
of  the  Mahrattas,  returned  with  an  army  of  that  naticm 
to  Delly,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  After  some  defence, 
Nujeeb  Khaun  evacuated  the  place  and  retired  to  Seha> 
ninpocH*.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  very  serious  disturb- 
anoes  commenc^  in  the  Punjaub.  Tiiey  were  excited 
by  Adeena  Bcs,  who  had  fled  on  the  Shauh's  approach^ 
and  who  had  afterwards  instigated  the  Siks  to  rebel,  and 
defeated  a  division  of  the  royal  troops  at  Jatinder.  He 
had  also  invited  the  Mahratta  army  which  had  exp^led 
Nnjeeb  Khaun  from  Delly,  to  assist  in  recovering  tb« 
Pnnjaub;  and  a  force  of  that  nation  now  advanced  to 
Sirhind,  commanded  by  Ragoha,  the  father  <£  the 
present  Paishwa. 

On  this,  Timoor  Sbuib  and  Sirdar  Jehaun  Khsun> 
who  were,  already  pressed  by  the  Siks,  and  distrustful 
of  their  Hindoostaunee  troops,  retired  to  Eminabad. 
Lahore  which  they  evacuated,  was  taken  by  the  Siks. 

I'he  Mahrattas  soon  took  Sirhind;  and  as  they  con- 
tinued their  march  towards  the  west.  Sirdar  JehaA 
Khaun  took  the  resolution  ol'  saving  the  prince  and  bis 
remaining  troops  by  retiring  across  the  Indus.  He 
effected  his  retreat  in  the  night,  unknown  to  his  Hin- 
doostaunee troops,  and  with  such  precipitation,  that  his 
own.  family  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whtAn 
they  were  soon  afler  released.  The  Mahrattas  being  now 
tuuqiposed,  pushed  their  .con^iesta  bcivMid  the  Hy^ 
daspes,  and  sent  a  detachment  which  tocuc  possession  of 
Moultann. 

Titnoor  Shauh's  Sight  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
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I758»  sod  AfafiMd  Slutth  «u  preparias  to  mftrdt  to 
India,  wben  he  was  detsined  by  the  rebeluoD  of  Nnaseer 
Khaun,  chief  of  tbe  Beloches. 

Tb«  biUory  of  BeloctustMin  is  remarkably  obscure 
ifefcae  this  poiod,  but  it  ^^leiura  that  Mohul^t  Khauo, 
whom  Naudir  bad  fixed  iD  the  aoremment  *,  bad  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  fais  secmid  brother  Hanjee  Khaun. 
That  ^ief  appears  to  have  disKusted  his  sobjecta  by 
hia  tyranny,  and  offended  Ahmed  Shauh  by  tahuig  part 
Tfi  LoluDBua  Khaun't  rebelUon.  It  is  certain,  that  he 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  means  of  Ahmed  Sbauli, 
and  tbat  Nuaseer  Khaun,  his  mother,  succeeded  him  in 
tbe  government.  It  i*  not  known  what  induced  Niuseer 
Kbaun  to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  the  Doomanee 
government;  but  he  declared  himself  independent  in  the 
yiearl758. 

.,  The  vizio:  Shauh  Wullee  KJutun  was  first  seat 
Dgaiost  him,  and  was  defeated  at  a  place  in  the  neiglK 
bourbood  of  Shawl.  Ahmed  then  marched  in  person 
t(^  Be^histauD,  where  he  probably  arrived  in  autumn, 
or  in  the  end  of  summer.  He  engaged  and  defeated 
Nusseer  Khaun,  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  within 
the  walls  of  K^ut,  to  which  Ahmed  laid  siege.  It  is 
fiaid  that  tbe  Doomunee  chiefs  were  by  no  means  dia. 
ppped  to  accomplish  the  entire  subjection  of  the  Bdoche 
prince  (in  whose  country  they  were  alwaj^  secure  of  f. 
Hetreat  when  exposed  to  the  anger  of  their  own  King]^ 
wd  tiwt  the  vizier,  in  particular,  mmntained  a  corr«- 
mtpudence  with  Nuaseer;  and  encouraged  him  to  hold  out 
by  r^ffesenting  tbe  difipotitton  of  tbe  Dooraunee  lords, 
4nd  pointing  out  tb«  embarrassment  which  the  King 
WQula  Bufier  from  the  advanced  seasmi.  The  siege  « 
JKelaut  lasted  forty  days,  during  which  time  the  DoO" 
YHinee  cavalry  su&red   severely  from  the  scarcity  of 


Ibrage. 
■n»eb 


e  bad  aspect  of  the  King's  a&ira  in  India,  addad 
U>  hit  own  impatience  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
w«r ;  and  Nuiswr  having  mode  an  overture  ibr  p^ce, 
a  WgOUatioa  WMs  conuaeaced,  and  an  agreement  fom- 


*  See  Jonet,  Hiatoire  de  Nadir  Clu^    livre  IV.  Chap,  6. 
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dnded,  which  ia  still  the  basis  of  the  coaDoetioa  betiTMn 
tfae  King  >nd  the  Betticbes. 

When  the  news  oTTimocr  Shauh's  retreat  hadreach- 
tbe  King,  he  hail  sent  a  small  army  uuder  NocvoodeeS 
Khann  Baatnizye  across  tfae  Indus.  B;  this  time  Adeena 
Stg  wsa  dead,  and  the  whole  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  east 
of  the  Hydaspes  was  under  the  controulof  the  Mab- 
rattas.  The  Sika  however,  who  had  long  been  a  sect  of 
military  f«tatics,  were  beginning  to  aspire  to  the  poasa^. 
tion  of  territory,  and  the  sucoetuors  of  Adeena  B^  kept 
up  some  consequence  by  their  nominal  connet^oa  with 
the  govemiDent  of  Delly,  though  the  great  Mogul  had 
DO  r«i)  antfaoricy  in  the  Funjaub.  Nooroodeea  advBBced 
with  ease  to  the  Hyda^ies,  the  tract  between  that  riveT 
and  the  Indus  being  at'  that  time  held  by  the  Kaatenv 
Guckors,  Juuds,  and -other  original  tribes  of  tfae  coun- 
try, -who  had  embraced  the  Muiomedsn  reli^on,  and 
who  were  inclined  to  tfae  Dooraunees;  nor  did  he  meet 
with  much  oppoaition  cm  his  march  to  the  Aoesinea,  as 
the  main  body  of  the  Mahrattos  was  now  withdrawn  td 
D^y,  but  he  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  advance  &r^ 
tfaer  till  tfae  King  abodld  orriTe. 

Ahmed  Shauh's  arrival  was  h'om  various  causes  d»> 
byed  till  the  winter  of  1 759,  when  he  oroesed  die  Indus 
imd  advanced  to  the  Acesines  by  the  road  of  Juramow 
From  that  river  he  contiaued  hia  march  through  the 
north  of  the  Funjaub,  the  Mahrattas  retiring  as  ne  ad- 
vanced :  he  crossed  the  Jumna,  near  S^arunpoor,  aiid 
was  joined  at  that  city  by  Nujeeb  Khatm  and  the  Ro- 
hilla  chieb. 

The  Malu«tta  army,  under  Datta  Patai)  and  Juako- 
jee  Sindia,  was  at  that  time  in  his  ncogbboorbood ;  but 
it  retreated  as  he  advanced,  and  continual  akinniidice 
took  place  between  the  parties,  till  die  Mabrattas  CMtki^ 
the  nei^bouriiood  of  Delly:  they  then  crossad  Die 
Jumna,  and  advanced  to  Baudlee  near  Delly,  so  aa  to 
cover  that  city. 

A  severe  actimi  took  place  at  Bandlcet  in  wbtdi  tfae 
Mahrattas  were  totally  dusted,  and  Dattiyee  IciHed  i  a 
detachment  was  afterwards  sent  against  Mnlhftr  Row 
Holkari  who  was  advancing  Ut  support  tba  Mahntta 
interests  in  that  quarter ;  and  Moltutr  Row's  atK^  tnu 
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surprised  and  tota]^  defeated.  Ahmed  Shaoh  nextbxA 
Dell;,  and  forced  Ghawzoode^i  KhauD,  viia  had  lately 
murdered  the  Emperor  of  India,  Allumgeer  II.  to  fly 
to  the  JaBtcountry,  where  Mumar  Howandtheremaiiu 
of  liie  Mahratta  army  had  taken  r^ge.  Ahmed  ^lauh 
sf^rwardi  p^reued  the  conquest  of  the  Dooab,  and 
marched  as  far  ag  Anoopshehr,  where  he  cantoned  fw 
the  monsoon,  and  was  joined  by  the  Nawaub  Sin^ 
Oodoula,   Tiiner  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  coarse  of  this  season  the  Mabrattas  *  exerted 
themselves  to  repair  their  losses,  and  a  powerful  army 
(tf  their  nati<m  arrived  frcni  the  Decan,  commaBded  by 
Wistwaa  Row,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  empire,  and 
£3>eddiisheo  Row,  whom  the  disastrous  issue  of  this-cam- 
paigD  has  made  so  famous  in  India  under  the  name  of 
the  Bhow.  They  besi^ed  Ddly,  which  was  snrr^i- 
dered,  after  a  spirited  defence  by  a  small  party  of  Doo- 


Tbe  SSwih  was  at  this  time  cut  cf  by  the  Jumna . 
from  assirting  his  troops  on  the  rifjht  bank  of  that  river. 
The  same  cause  prevented  his  relieving  Coonjpoora, 
sixty  miles  north  of  Delly,  which  was  taken  almost  in 
sight  oftheDeoraunee  army,  now  advanced  to  the  river; 
biit  this  misfortmie  exasperated  the  Shaub  so  much  that 
be  resolved  immediately  to  cross  the  river  at  all  hazards, 
and  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  His  passage  was  efiected, 
with  some  loss ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  discouraged  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  King  sought  a  battle,  retired  to 
Fann^mt,  where  Uiey  soon  after  intrenched  themselves. 
With  this  posiUon,  and  their  vast  train  of  artillery,  they 
were  secure  from  any  attack;  but  the  distresses  of  an 
army  consisting  chiefly  of  horse,  cooped  up  in  an  in- 
trenched camp,  may  be  easily  conceived,  and  they  were 
angmeBlad  by  the  activity  of  the  Doorwmees,  who  were 
unremitting  in  their  exertions  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from 

•  The  transactions  of  this  period,  and  the  detail*  of  the  battle  of 
Pum^l^  sra  givea  wid)  great  spirit  sod  a{^>earBiice  of  accuraqr  by 
a  eoatettipoary  hiitorian,  wlioie  aatratife  tuwean  in  Englisb,  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Auatic  Beftearches,  To  that  account  I  beg 
leave  to  refet'  my  rrader*;  but  aome  passages  in  it  present  so  HTdy 
afMCtureof  Aeprindpal  actors  in  these  scenes,  dMt  I  cannot  nAwb 
mm  quoting  thcin  in  this  place. 
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the  vnemj's  CMnp.  The  MabratUs,  faowerei;*  remwaed 
in  this  state  for  uiree  or  four  montfas,  during  which  time 
many  partial  actions  took  plac^  and  some  indirect 
overtures  of  peace  were  nade  by  them  through  Sboo- 
jaoodoula. 

The  Dooraunee  army  also  suf^ed  fi'om  the  want  of 
supplies;  but  the  patience,  viligaoce,  and  activity  of 
Ahmed  Shaub,  enabled  him  to  surmount  most  of  the 
difficulties  that  he  met  with ;  and  the  confidence  which 
the  troths  reposed  oo  himj  and  the  temper  and  mode- 
ration with  nhich  he  treated  his  Indian  allies,  prevented 
any  discontent  or  disafiection  in  his  camp  j  while  the 
sufferings  of  tlie  Mahrattas  were  borne  with  impatience^ 
as  they  were  universally  imputed  to  the  errors  of  their 
commander.  * 

•  "  From  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  their  present  camp,  Abmed' 
**  Shsuh  Dooraunee  caused  a  srnaU  red  teat  to  be  {ntched  tor  him, 
"  a  cos*  (about  a  mile  and  a  half]  in  front  of  his  camp,  and  be  came 
"  to  iterei;  morning  before  suiwise;  at  which  time,  after  perform-' 
"  ing  bii  morning  prayer,  he  mounted  his  horee  and  viiiled  every 
"  post  of  the  army,  accompanied  by  his  son  Timoor  Shauh,  and 
"  Ibrty  or  fifh^  horsemen.  He  aUo  reconnmtred  the  camp  of  the 
"  eneinv,  and  in  a  word,  law  every  thing  with  his  own  tyea,  riding 
"  UMially  forty  or  fiftv  cosa  every  day.  Afler  noon  he  returned  to 
"  the  small  tent,  and  sometimes  dined  there,  sometimes  at  hit  own  ' 
"  tenti  in  the  lines ;  and  this  was  his  daily  [H-actice. 

"  At  night  there  was  a  body  of  five  diousand  bone  advanced,  as 
"  nsv  M  Convoiiemly  might  be,  towards  the  eoeuy'*  cuop^  when 
"  du?  remiuDed  alt  i^ht  under  arms ;  other  boffies  went  the  rouads 
"  of  Ue  whole  enesonpment;  and  Abmed  Sfaauhusedtouq'  to  the 
"  Hindottauuee  chien, '  Do  you  sleep,  I  will  take  care  that  no 
**  harm  beials  you ;'  and  to  say  the  truth,  his  orders  were  obe^d- 
**  like  destiny,  no  man  daring  to  hesitate  or  delay  one  moment  in 
"  execudi^  taem.  , 

"  Every  day  the  troops  and  cannon  on  both  sides  were  drawn  out, 
"  and  a  distant  cannonade,  with  many  skirmishes  of  horse,  took 
**  j^Bce :  towwds  the  evening  both  parties  drew  off  to  tb^  camps.' 
"  Thb  continued  Sot  near  three  months :  duriag  this  time  tlMre' 
"  were  three  very  severe  though  partial  actions.  And  thua  every 
"  day  were  the  two  armies  employed,  from  morning  to  nine  or  ten 
"  at  night,  till  at  length  the  Hindostaunee  chiels  were  out  of  all 
"  patience,  and  entreated  the  Shanh  to  put  an  end  to  their  fiitigues, 
"  by  coming  at  once  to  a  decisive  actton ;  bnt  his  constant  antwo* 
"  was,  Tbii  is  a  matter  of  war,  with  which  you  are  not  aajnainted. 
"  In  other  afihirs  do  as  you  please,  Init  leave  this  to  me.  Uilitaiy  - 
"  operations  matt  not  be  precipitated;  you  shall  lee  how  I  will' 
*"  '  ;  and  at  a  proper  <^<n1UDit^  will  bring  it  to  a 
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At  Itet  a  Hvge  eonroy,  whidi  wbb  oomkig  from  ^e 
south  of  ike  Dooab,  to  the  MohrattRs,  under  tm  escort 
of  ten  thouiand  horse,  commanded  by  Gtmsd  Pundit, 
ms  rarpriBed  and  dispersed  between  Deliy  and  Meemt 
by  Attaikbaon  Populzye ;  and  another  party,  which  was 
fescortiofjr  treasure  from  IVIly,  having  Mien  into  tlie 
hands  <tf  the  Doorwjnees,  the  Mahrattss  would  no 
longer  submit  to'  a  protraction  of  the  war,  which  was 
indeed  now  bectune  impossible.  * 

Tltey  accordingly  marched  oDt  of  their  camp  to  attack   ■ 
the  Doomwiees,   on  the   7th  of  January  1761.     lite 
Dooraoneee  got  under  arms,  and  the  battle  begaa  a  litde 
bifcre  dsy<  f     The  'details  of  this  actitm  need  not  be 

■  "  la  tliia  last  extremity,  the  Bhow  wrote  me  a  Bhoit  note  tridi 
"  hie  own  band,  which  he  sect  by  one  of  his  most  confidendul  eer- 
■*  Wit«.  The  ironlB  of  the  note  were  thine : 
.  '  The  cup  U  now  <uH  to  the  brim,  and  canoot  hold  another  .dn^ 
**  if  amj  tfatof  tm>  be  dime,  do  it,  or  elie  answer  nie  plainly  Ht 
"  Mice :  hereaiwr  there  will  be  no  time  (or  writjng  er  mieakiat. 

t  V  The  Navab's  faHreanahs  brought  word,  tbat  tbe  M^rsttas 
"  were  coming  out  of  their  lines,  the  artiUerj  in  front,  and  ^e 
"  troops  lollowing  dose  behind. 

*■  Immediatel]' <Hi  faeariDgthishiiExcelletief  went  tadie^mA'x 
"  teat,  and  deaired  the  eunucba  to  wake  His  Maje*^  that  mosMOt, 
"  as  he  had  Mine  urgent  bud  oms  with  him. 

"  Hie  Shauh  came  out  directly,  and  enquired  whqt  news;  the 
"  Narah  relied,  that  there  wat  no  time  for  explanatton,  but  deured 
"  Hit  MtmUy  to  mtawat  hii  bone,  and  order  -Ute  amy  to  get  luidcf 
"  annc  The  Sbaufa  acccrdingly  mounted  one  of  his  bones,  nfaid) 
"  ware  ahra^  ready  saddled  at  the  tent  door,  and,  in  thedreuhe 
"  then  had  on,  rode  half  &  eon  in  front  of  iiu  camp,  tmlBring  ihe 
"  troops  under  aimi  as  he  went  along. 

'"  He  ^aiiiued  of  the  ffanb  from  whom  he  had  big  intelligenre ; 
"  and  he  mentioning  my  name,  the  6hauh  immedtatelf  diqiotchcd 
"  ^e  on  a  post-camel  to  bring  me.  Afterlhad-made  my  obri- 
"  tance,  'be  a»ked  roe  the  partjcutara  of  the  news.  I  replied,  that 
«  ithe  Mahrattss  .had  qnitted  their  lines,  and  .would  attack  bit  amy 
"  M  MMM  as  it  thiMild  be  light.  Just  at  this  time  some  Doonuioa^ 
"  ibnwnwn  patted  by,  with  their  horses  loaded  with  plunder,  wUdi 
"  the;  said  Ibe;  bad  taken  in  the  Mohratta  camp ;  and  added,  that' 
"  the  HiAfattas  were  running  aWay.  The  Hoauh  looked  M  lae, 
"  «nd  asked  me  what  I  said  to  that  ?  I  repbed,  that  a  i«t 
"  4wrt  tinte  would  prove  the  tnitfa  or  falsehood  of  my  r^mrt, 
".  While  I  was  tpeakii^,  the  Mahrattas,  having  advanced,  about  a 
"  eotsMid  a  half  from  tfaeir  lines,and  got  their  eanaoD  drawnupin 
"  alme,  all  atonee  ^e  ageoeral  discharge  of  them. 
-  "  T^n  beanB^  this,  ^the  fibanh,  who  was  lining  upon  hia.hone, 
"  uQokipg  B  Feraan  kailiao,  gave  it  to  liis  senaiu,  xad  with  ^aal 
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entarved  on  here.  The  King's  centre^  cooipotal  of  the 
RfAiliaa,  the  Doorannee  Du«teh  of  Pepal^e^  and  k 
division  of  tiftlf  the  King's  guanis,  wns  thrown  into 
eonftnicm  bv  the  five  of  me  enemy's  guns,  dtngid  by 
thdr  horse,  and  almost  entirely  driven  off  the  fidd,  noC- 
vfthstanding  the  exertions  of  tfre  viner,  who  quitted  his 
horse  and  declared  his  resdntion  to  die  at  bis  pnt.  * 

llie  rCBdrve  was  then  brought  up  hf  the  King  ia 
pereun,  snd  the  Mahrattas  repu)sed  in  th^r  turn ;.  at 
the  same  time  Aey  were  taken  in  &taik  bj  the  left  wing 
of  the  Deoraunees;  and  the  coaseqaence  wm  their 
entire  defeat  and  rout.  The  general,  the  heir  arppmat 
of  the  Mfihratta  empire,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
arniy,  pA^ed  in  the  fight  or  the  pursuit,  f 

luis  battle  was  fsta\  M  tlie  Mahratta  power;  ^tey 
knmediately  t^andoncd  their  designs  on  ^  north  of 
Hindostan,  and  many  years  elapsed  before  they  resumed 
dieir  enterprize,  under  a  new  leader  f  and  with  a  new 
system  of  war. 

Aftffl-  the  victory  of  Panniptrt,  the  whole  of  Hindostan 
appeared  to  be  at  Ahmed  Shauh's  mercy.  He,  however* 
adhered  to  the  plan  be  had  original]^  professed,  and 


"  oJuness,  stud  to  the  Nsvab,  '  Your  servant'*  newi  it  veiy  true, 
"  I«ee.'  He  imjpediateJ;  sent  for  tfae  grand  vizier  and  Sbauk 
PutniDd  Kbaun,  &a," 

*  "  The  Navab  ShooJBhoodowlah,  wbose  division  was  next, 
"  could  not  see  what  was  going  on,  on  itccoiiDt  of  the  dust,  but 
"  finding  the  «ound  of  men  and  horaes  in  that  quarter  sudoraitj 
"  diaiinidi,  ke  teiu  nte  to  eumine  into,  the  cause.  Ifoimdtlie 
«  arsMd  rizier  in<aa  ageny  of  rage  and  despair,  reproaching  lus  men 
"  for  motdng  bim.  '  Our  country  is  for  oS,  my  friends,'  said  he, 
"  whither  do  you  fly  ?" 

f  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  accurately  the  force  of  each  pai^ 
•O  tlua  occasion.  I  conjecture  Ahmed  Shauh's  force  to  liav« 
amuuDtcd  to  forty  thousatid  of  liis  own  subjects,  thirty'  thousand 
RohiUa  treapi,  and  ten  thousand  belonging  to  the  Indian  chiefs; 
he  had  also  seven  hundred  camel  swivels,  and  a  few  guns.  The 
Ibhrattas  are  generally  said  to  have  had  three  hundred  thousand 
men :  the  only  oreditabW  account  of  thor  force  I  have  »eenj  is  that 
in  the  Aaadc  Researches,  which  makes  th^  cavalry  seventy  thou- 
sand, andth^  infantry  fifteen  thousand.  They  had  not  less  than 
two  hundred  guns. 

^  Hahajee  Sindia,  whose  troops  were  disciplined  in  the  Eoropean 
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ooQtented  himaeir  wkh  Ibe  portitm  that  had  formerly 
been  ceded  to  faim,  togetber  willi  tbe  pleasure  of  bestow- 
ing the  rest  of  the  countn'  on  such  of  its  native  chiefs  as 
bad  BfHFt'*!  him ;  ami  this  done,  -  iie  returned  in  the 
■pring  of  1761  to  Caubul.  ' 

Hie  wisdom  of  his  forbearance  was  afterwards  very 
apparent;  for,  far  frcHn  being  able  to  maintain  so  remote 
a  amainioa,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  retain 
hb  own  province  of  the  Punjaul^  where  the  Siks  now 
became  very  powofol.  The  success  of  this  people  com- 
piled bim  to  return  to  India  in  the  beginning  of  1762, 
wfa«i  he  completely  eiqKlled  the  Siks  from  the  plain 
ooantry;  but  in  1763,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ca»- 
dahar,  and  in  the  course  of  a.  few  years,  the  country 
was  in  greater  confusion  than  ever. 

The  circumstances  of  the  King's  return  to  Cattdahar 
in  1763,  are  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  at  Sirhind, 
when  the  news  of  an  insurrection  at  Candahar  reached 
him;  taid,  the  rivers  of  the  Funjaub  being  already 
swollen,  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  now 
the  height  of  summer,  to  march  by  the  route  between 
the  left  Dank  of  the  Sutledge  and  the  desart,  to  Moul- 
taun,  and  from  thence  to  Ghuznee.  His  army,  com- 
posed of  Afgh&uns,  Uzbeks,  Beloches,  and  other  natives 
of  cold  climates,  suffered  great  hardships  during  the 
first  part  of  this  march ;  and  he  lost  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  men  from  heat,  before  he  arrived  at  Moultann : 
Dor  were  his  sufferings  then  at  an  end,  for  the  winter 
bad  set  in  when  he  reached  the  mountains  of  Afghaun- 
istann,  and  many  of  his  troops  perished  from  the  cold 
and  snow.  The  rebellion  was  easily  subdued,  as  waa 
another  raised  by  Dervish  Ali,  a  chief  of  the  Eimauks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heraut:  but  Ahmet]  Shauh's 
bedth  now  began  to  decline,  and  a  sensible  diminution 
of  his  activity  is  observable  from  this  time  forward.  His 
complaint  was  a  cancer  in  his  face ;  It  seems  to  have  first 
afflicted  him  severely  in  176^1  and  it  continued  to  do 
so  till  his  death,  which  it  occasioned.     He  was,  however, 

*  About  thia  time  Ahmed  Shauh  sent  an  embassy  to  China,  snd 
die  envoy  pohu  retnm  wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy.  I  could 
not  procnre  a  ^opy  of  this  curious  work. 
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compelled  to  exert  himself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
by  the  increased  power  of  the  Siks,  who  seem  to  have 
become  masters  of  all  the  open  country  as  far  west  as 
the  HydAspea.  Ahmed  went  in  person  against  them  in 
176^  and  drove  them  again  into  the  mountains;  but 
this  expedition,  the  last  he  made  in  India,  was  attended 
by  no  permanent  benefit :  as  soon  as  the  Shauh  had 
quitted  the  country,  the  Siks  appeared  in  greater  force 
than  ever,  and  before  the  end  of  the  next  year  (I7(>8), 
they  crossed  the  Hydaspes,  ^nd  took  the  famous  fortress 
of  Rotass  from  the  Dooraunees.  The  Shauh  was  ^lout 
to  exert. bimse^  to  wipe  olT  this  dlggt;ace,  when  his  at- 
trition was  called  to  a  rebellion  in  Kborassaun,  occa- 
sioned by  Nausfiir  OoUeh  Meerza,  the  son  of  Shauh ~\ 
Rokh  Shauh. 

The  Afghauna  state  that  all  the  chiefs  In  Persia,  ex- 
cept Kereem  Khann  Zend,  were  engaged  in  this  war, 
and  their  combined  force  gave  battle  to  Ahmed  Shauh's 
army,  under  the  command  of  his  soa  prince  Timoor, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mesbhed.  The  battle  wqs 
well  contested,  and  its  issue  was  more  than  doubtful, 
when  it  was  restored  by  the  valour  of  Nusseer  KhaUD, 
the  chief  of  the  Beloches^  and  ended  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory :  the  Persian  army  took  refuge  with  Shauh  Rokh 
Shauh,  who  favoured  their  escape,  and  admitted  them 
into  Meshhed.  It  is  reckoned  impious  to  fire  on  that 
sacred  city,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Jmauoi 
Resiza;  and  Ahmed  Shauh  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
employ  a  blockade  to  reduce  it,  which  succeeded  filter 
several  months.  Shauh  Rokh  Shauh  gave  his  daughter 
to.  Timoor  Shauh,  and  agreed  to  furnish  a  contingent 
of  troops,  to  serve  with  Ahmed  Shauh. 

During  the  si^e  of  Meshhed,  a  detachment  was 
sent  to  take  Tubbus,  which  held  out  against  the  Coo- 
raonees.  It  was  defended  by  Ali  Murdaun  Kaun,  an 
Arab  chief  of  the  Zengpoee  tribe.  The  detachment 
was  under  Sirdar  Jehaun  Khaun,  and  was  in  part  com- 
posed of  Beloches  under  Nusseer  Khaun.  It  was  com- 
pletely successful ;  Ali  Murdaun  was  killed,  and  Tub- 
bus  taken. 

Al^  this  expe^tion,  Ahmed  Shauh  returned  to 
Cuid^ar>  wfae^  bis  ho^tfa  continued  to  decline,  and 
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prevented  bia  enfirBging  in  any  foreign  expedition.  In 
the  spring  of  I77S,  he  led  Candahar  for  the  hills  of 
T(^  in  the  Afclmkzye  country,  where  the  ButmneriB 
cooler  than  at  Candahar.  Here  his  malady  increased, 
and  in  the  bt^inning  of  June  1773,  he  died  at  Mnr^a, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  hi«  age. 

The  character  of  Ahmed  Shaub  appears  to  have  been 
admirably  suited  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  His  enterprize  and  decision  enabled  him  to 
profit  by  the  confusion  that  followed  the  death  of  Naudir, 
and  the  prudence  and  moderation  which  he  acquired 
from  his  dealings  with  his  own  nation,  were  no  less 
'  necessary  to  govern  a  warlike  and  independent  people^ 
than  the  bold  and  commanding  turn  of  his  natural 
genius. 

His  military  conrage  and  activity  are  spoken  of  with 
admiration,  both  by  his  own  subjects,  and  the  nations 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  either  in  wars  or  allianceB. 
He  seems  to  have  been  naturally  disposed  to  mildness 
'  and  clemency ;  and,  thongh  it  is  impossible  to  acquire 
sovereign  power,  and,  perhaps  in  Asia,  to  maintaui  i^ 
without  crimes ;  yet  the  memory  of  no  eastern  prince  is 
stained  with  fewer  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice^ 

In  his  personal  character  he  leems  to  have  been 
cheerful,  affable,  and  good>natarcd.  He  maintained 
considerable  dignity  on  state  occasions ;  but  at  other 
times  his  manners  were  plain  and  himiliar;  and  with 
the  Dooraunees,  he  kept  up  the  same  equal  and  popular 
demeanour,  which  was  usual  with  their  Khauns  beibre 
'  they  assumed  the  title  of  King.  He  treated  MooUafas 
and  holy  men  with  great  respect,  both  from  policy  and 
inclination.  He  was  himself  a  divine  and  an  author, 
and  was  always  ambitious  of  the  character  of  a  saint 

His  policy  towards  the  different  parts  of  his  dominions 
was,  to  rely  principally  on  conciliation  with  the  Af- 
ghauns  and  Beloches;  with  this  difference  between  the 
nations,  that  he  appUed  himself  to  the  whole  people  in 
the  Urst  case,  and  only  to  the  chief  in  the  other.  His 
possessions  in  Toorkistaun  he  kept  under  by  force ; 
but  left  the  Tartar  chiefs  of  the  country  unremoved^ 
Bad  used  them  with  moderation.  The  Indian  provinces 
were  kept  by  force  ^one;  and  in  Khorassaun  he  trtuted 
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to  tbe  attachment  of  some  chiers,  took  hdstages  from 
others,  and  was  ready  to  carry  his  arms  against  any  who 
disturbed  bis  plans. 

It  has  before  been  observed  that  Ahmed  did  wisely 
in  choosing  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  empire, 
rather  than  to  complete  a  small  one.  The  countries 
under  his  dominion  extended,  at  his  death,  &om  the 
west  of  Khorassaun  to  Sirhind,  and  from  tbe  Oxus  to 
the  sea;  all  of  which  was  secured  to  him  by  treaties,  or 
by  actual  poasessioni  and  bad  his  plans  been  pursued, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  government  sufficiently  strong 
to  have  secured  its  own  stability,  would  soon  and  easily 
have  been  introduced  through  the  whole  of  this  great 
empire. 

The  character  of  Ahmed's  successor  was  unluckily 
TeiT  different  from  his,  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  syitem  c^  policy  introduced  by  Timoor, 
.that  tbe  power  of  the  I)ooraunees  £rst  became  sta- 
^onary,  and  has  since  declined. 

Timoor  Sbauh  was  born  at  Meshhed  in  the  month  of 
December  1746.  He  was  educated  at  his  father's  court, 
and  accompanied  him  on  many  of  his  expeditions. 

His  situation  did  not  lead  him  to  adopt  the  character 
and  manners  of  his  countrymen;  and  he  se&ns  never 
even  to  have  been  perfectly  iamiliar  with  their  lan- 
guage. XVliile  he  was  yet  a  yoiith,  he  was  stationed 
in  the  Funjaub,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  governor 
of  Heraut,  where  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitasts  are 
Persians. 

He  was  at  Heraut  when  Ahmed  Shauh's  illness  be- 
came serious,  and  he  set  off  for  the  hills  of  Toba  to  see 
his  father  before  he  died;  and  probably  to  watch  over 
bia  own  interests,  when  that  event  should  take  place. 
^Before  he  reached  Candabar,  he  received  positive 
orders  from  the  Sbauh  to  return  to  his  government, 
which  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  obey.  These  orders 
liad  been  obtainea  by  the  .vizier  Shauh  Wullee  Khaun, 
who  had  before  this  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  with 
Sirdar  Jehaun  Khaun  and  some  other  Dooraunee  cbie&, 
■to  set  affide  Timoor,  and  secure  the  crown,  on  Ahmed's 
decease  to  Prince  Solimao,  who  was  married  to  the 
.vizier's  daughter.  On  Ahmed  Siaah's  death,  the 
A  A  2 
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Dobraunee  rhie&  held  a  council  at  Candatiar  to  fix  on 
We  successor :  the  vizier  recommended  Soliman;  but 
another  party,  headed  by  Abdoollah  Khaun  Po|iuIzye 
(who  held  the  great  oflSce  of  Dewaun  Begee),  declared 
for  Timoor.  After  long  debates,  the  council  broke  up 
tvithmit  having  come  to  any  resohition :  and  the  viaer, 
dr  his  own  authority,  placed  Soliman  on  the  throne. 
Abdoollafa  and  his  partizans  withdrew,  and  raised  their 
clans  to  support  Ti moor's  claim. 

When  this  news  reached  Timoor,  be  marched  for 
^Candahar,  with  the  force  of  his  government,  and  such 
of  the  Dooraunees  and  Eimauks  as  had  adopted  his 
ceuw.  The  vizier  also  endeavoured  to  collect  his  army, 
but  his  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  found  he  had 
no  resource  but  in  submission ;  he  accordingly  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  Timoor,  hut  he  was  not  allowed  to  see 
the  prince,  and  was  immediately  tried  and  coudnnned 
to  death  on  a  charge  of  murder,  brought  forward  to 
r^nove  from  the  government  the  odium  of  his 
execution. 

Thnoor  ^auh,  having  now  obtained  undisturbed 
'pos9e)!3ion  of  his  father's  kingdom,  gave  way  to  his 
natural  indolence.  His  whole  policy  was  directed  to 
secure  his  tranquillity;  he  never  appears  to  have  thought 
of  aggrandizing  himself;  and  all  the  operatioos  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  eng^ed,  were  intended  merely  for 
the  defence  of  hie  dominions.  As  he  knew  that  a  stroog 
^arty  hadbeen  formed  against  him  among  the  Doo- 
raunees,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  vizier  had  e^ 
asperated  that  tribe,  he  seems  ever  after  to  hare  re- 
guded  them  with  great  distrust.  He  first  shewed  this 
in  removing  the  seat  of  government  from  Candahar,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Doorannee  country,  to  Caubul,  which 
is  inhabited  by  Tatijiks,  the  moat  quiet  and  submissive 
xtf  all  the  subjects  of  the  A%haun  monarchy.  His 
choice  of  ministers  shewed  the  same  disposition.     Hh 

.chief  counsellors,  during  his  wbcde  reign,  were  Cauzy 
Fyzoollah,  a  Moollah  of  the  obscure  clan  of  Dowlut 
fihahee,  and  Lootf  Ali  Khaun,  a  native  of  Jauia  in 
Western   Khorassaun.     In  gE3ieral,  he  left  the  great 

dignities  of  the  state  in  the  Dooraunee  famiUea,  on 
whom  Ahmed  Shauh  had  conforred  them,  but,  by  in- 
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stituting  new  offices,  and  altering  tlie  duties  of  tbe  old 
ones,  he  threw  all  the  government  into  the  Kanda  of  his 
own  dependants. 

The  governments  of  the  provinces,  that  were  not 
left  to  their  native  cbiefe,  were  bestowed  on  men  of  little 
weight  or  infiuence ;  by  which  Tiraoor  hoped  to  se<nire 
himself  from  rebellions,  and  obtained  for  the  present 
prompt  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  complete  control 
over  the  revenue. 

His  finances  were  well  regulated,  and  he  observed  a 
strict  economy;  by  which  means  he  rendered  himself 
independent  of  military  expeditions  for  the  ordinary 
ezpencea  of  his  government  and  was  able  to  lay  up  a 
treasure  against  any  unexpected  emergency. 

He  retained  the  Dooraunee  chiefs  about  his  court; 
but  as  he  had  no  troops  of  their  tribe  at  the  capital, 
they  were  entirely  in  hia  power,  and  had  no  means  of 
disturbing  his  government. 

The  only  troops  whom  be  kept  at  all  times  embodied, 
were  his  own  guards,  the  Gholami  Shauhs ;  which  were 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  country  in  order,  and  being 
mostly  Persians  and  Taujiks,-  were  unconnected  with 
the  Afghaun  chiefs  or  people,  and  entirely  devoted  to 
the  King.  These  troops  were  well  paid,  received  much 
countenance  from  the  King,  and  were  invested  with 
90me  privileges,  of  a  nature'which  tended  to  separate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 

This  policy  succeeded  moderately  well  in  maintaining 
internal  tranquillity :  the  provinces  immediately  under 
the  King  remained  quiet,  and,  though  there  were  some 
conspiracies  during  this  reign,  ana  two  rebellions  of 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  they  were  either  discovered 
by  the  King's  vigilance,  or  defeated  by  hia  full  treasury 
and  bis  well  appointed  guards;  but  the  remote  pro- 
vinces gradually  withdrew  themselves  from  the  control 
of  the  court;  the  government  lost  its  reputation  and 
infiuence  abroad ;  and  the  states  which  had  been  obliged 
to  preserve  their  own  territories  by  submission  to  Ahmed 
Shauh,  now  b^an  to  meditate  schemes  fur  aggrandizing 
themselves  at  the  expence  of  (he  Dooraunees. 

The  decay  was  not  severely  felt  in  Timoor  Shaub's 
time  ;  but  its  commencement  was  even  then  observable, 
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and  it  has  advanced  by  rapid  strides  under  the  reigns 
of  his  successors. 

The  first  remnrkable  event  of  Timoor's  reign  was  thte 
rebellion  of  his  relation  Abdoolkhaulik  Kliann,  which 
probably  happened  in  1774-5.  Abdoolkhaulik  succeeded 
in  assembling  a  force  of  Dooraunees  and  Ghiljies  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  those  the  King  had  embodied ;  the 
latter,  however,  were  disciplined  troops  under  expe- 
rienced leaders,  and  would  probably  have  been  victo- 
rious, even  if  a  determined  resistance  had  been  ofi^red  ; 
but  two  chie&,  who  were  supposed  to  have  raised  their 
clans  for  Abdoolkhaulik,  carried  them  straight  to  the 
King,  and  an  unexpected  turn  of  this  kirtd  is  generally 
decisive  in  a  Dooraunee  civil  war.  Abdoolkhaulik  was 
defeated,  taken,  and  blinded,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Dooraunee  country  was  soon  restored.  From  this  till 
178I,  though  there  were  insurrections  of  various  extent 
and  consequence  in  Bulkb,  Khorassaun,  Seestaun,  and 
Cashmeer,  yet  there  is  but  one  which  requires  particalar 
notice. 

It  took  place  in  the  year  1779)  and  was  undertaken 
by  the  Sanebzadda  of  Chnmkunee,  a  dervise  of  great 
sanctity,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  Timoor  Sfaauh, 
and  placing  his  brother.  Prince  Seconder,  on  the  throne. 
TTie  instrument  he  employed  was  FeizooUah  Khaun,'  a 
diief  of  the  Khulleels,  who  entered  on  this  conspiracy  as 
the  means  of  revenging  his  private  wrongs. 

This  man  obtained  the  King's  permission  to  levy 
troops  for  an  attack  on  the  Punjaub,  and  soon  assemble 
a  considerable  number  of  Afghauns,  chiefly  of  the 
Khyber  tribes.  When  his  plot  was  ripe  for  execution, 
he  marched  his  troops  to  the  citadel  of  Peshawer,  on 
pretence  of  shewing  tLem  to  the  king:  when  he  reached 
the  dtadel,  he  put  the  guards  at  the  gates  to  death,  and 
rushed  with  all  his  troops  into  the  place.  Timoor  Sbauh 
had  only  time  to  retire  to  the  upper  story  of  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  palac^  from,  whence  he  mode  his  situ- 
ation known  to  his  guards.  The  Gholami  Shauhs,  and 
the  few  Dooraunees  who  were  there,  immediately  as- 
sembled, and  made  a  terrible  slaughter  among  Feizoot- 
lah's  men.  FeizooDah  and  his  son  were  taken  prisoners 
and  put  to  death,  after  having  endured  the  torture  without 
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discovering  their  accomplices.  Stroug  suspicions  aA&>- 
wards  fell  on  the  Sahebzadeh,  and  the  King  was  ao  ftr' 
convinced  of  his  guilt  as  to  order  him  to  be  seized ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  Af^liaun  chie&  at  court  interposing, 
in  bis  &voiir,  no  further  enquiry  was  made. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  sin- 
gular  attempt,  that  very  few  of  Feizoollah's  troops  were 
acquainted  with  his  design  against  the  King,  and  that 
on  discovering  his  intention  after  they  had  reached  Balla . 
Hissaur,  many  of  them  refused  to  stand  by  bioi.  Among 
these  was  a  nephew  of  his  own,  whom  he  cut  down  at 
the  gate,  far  refusing  to  enter  the  palace.  No  dbiinction , 
was  made  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  the . 
slaughter  which  followed. 

In  178I,  Timoor  Shaub  went  in  person  to  recover 
Moultoun,  which  had  been  betrayed  by  the  governor 
into  the  hands  of  the  Siks.  He  sent  a  light  force  in  ad- 
vance against  a  Sik  army  near  Moultaun,  which  moved 
on  by  very  rapid  marches,  surprised  the  Siks,  and  totally 
defeated  them.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  a 
few  days,  and  the  garrison  was  ordered  to  be  escorted. 
to  their  own  country ;  but  from  want  of  discipliue  in  the 
army,  they  were  afterwards  attacked  and  pillaged,  and 
some  of  them  murdered. 

About  this  time  broke  out  the  rebellion  of  the  Tal- 
poorees,  which  eniied  in  the  ^pulsion  of  the  governor 
of  Sind.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  King  sent 
a  force  under  Muddud  Khaun  to  reduce  the  insurgents, 
which  soon  overran  the  whole  province.  The  Tal- 
poorees  retired  to  their  original  desart,  and  the  other  in- 
habitants appear  to  have  Sed  to  tlie  hills  and  jungles  tq 
avoid  the  Dooraunee  army.  Muddud  Khaun  laid  waste 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  so  severe  were  his 
ravages,  that  a  dreadful  famine  followed  iiis  campaign; 
and  the  province  of  Siud  is  said  not  yet  to  have  re- 
covered &om  what  it  suffered  on  that  occasion.  At 
last,  Muddud  Khaun  returned  to  Candahar,  leaving  the 
deposed  governor  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  but  this  quiet  was  of  short  duration :  the  Talpoo^ 
rees  returned  as  soon  as  Muddud  Khaun  had  retired, 
again  expelled  the  governor,  and  recovered  the  whole  of  - 
Sind. 
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'  Timoor  Shauh  allowed  a  considernMe  time  to  pass 
before  he  made  any  hiiiher  attempt  to  reduce  Sind,  and 
it  vaa  probably  as  late  as  1786  tbat  he  sent  another 
army  into  that  country,  commanded  by  Ahmed  Khaan 
Noorzye.  'ITiis  anny  was  inferior  to  the  first  in  farce, 
atid  was  evidently  unskilfully  commanded.  Tbc  Tal- 
poorees  did  not  now  fly  Irom  Sind,  but  collected  trsops 
and  moved  against  Ahmed  Khaun,  who  safiered  himself 
to  be  led  into  an  ambuscade,  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Shikaipoor.  The 
iSindees,  who  had  before  sent  a  vakeel  to  Tiraoor 
Shauh,  now  redoubled  their  efforts  for  an  accommc^- 
dation.  Their  vakeel  appeased  the  King  by  the  most 
hambie  professions,  secured  the  ministers  by  gt«at 
bribes,  and,  at  last,  on  the  Talpoorees  agreeing  to  pay 
the  former  revenue  to  the  King,  a  rukkum  was  issoed, 
appointing  the  principal  of  them,  Meer  Futteh  Alii,  to 
the  government, 

The  reduction  of  Azaud  Khaun's  rebellion  in  Cash- 
tneer  took  place,during  the  interval  between  theexpe- 
ditioDB  to  Sind  and  that  against  Bahawul  Khaan,  in  the 
be^ning  of  1788,  but  nothing  of  general  importance 
to  the  kingdom  occurred  till  the  summer  of  that  year, 
when  a  war  broke  out  with  the  IBibek  Tartars.  Shauh 
Moraud  Bey,  King  of  Bokhaura,  had  long  been  en- 
croaching on  the  Dooraunee  dominions,  and,  during  the 
King's  expedition  to  Bahawulpoor,  he  carried  his  ag- 
gressions so  far  as  to  oblige  Timoor  Shauh  to  take  de- 
cisive measures  for  the  defence  of  his  northern  provinces. 
A  letter  which  Timoor  Shauh  wrote  to  Shauh  Moraud 
On  this  occasion,  is  in  many  people's  bauds  at  Caabal. 
It  contains  a  distinct  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the 
war,  and  gives  a  clear  view  of  Shauh  Morand's  policy  at 
that  time.  It  states  "  that  Ahmed  Shauh  had  always 
"  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  state  of  Bokhaura :  ttrat 
*'  Timoor  had  maintained  the  same  relations :  that  Shauh 
**  Moraud  had  for  some  time  been  encroaching  on 
*'  the  Dooraunee  empire,  and  bad  always  averted  a 
"  war  by  speedy  explanations  and  humble  profosBiom; 
"  taking  care,  however,  always  to  secure  the  punt 
"  he  had  in  view :  that  he  had  at  last  seized  Mour  *  (or 
*  Called  Mour  by  the  Uzbeks,  and  M«rve  b;  the  Peruuu. 
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**  Meire),  and  driven  away  the  Sheeab  infaabitants,  and 
**  had  given  as  a  reason,  hia  wish  to  convert  them  to  the 
^*  true  Mahomedaa  faith :  it  urges,  that  no  state  can  have 
"  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  subjects  of  another  on  ao 
"  ct>unt  of  their  religion ;  and  then  points  out  the  incoa- 
"  MBtency  of  Shauh  Moraud's  zeal  on  this  occasion,  with 
*'  his  detaining  Timoor  Shauh  byhis  eucroachments  from 
'*  clearing  India  of  Hindoos,  Jews,  Christians,  and 
*'  other  unbelievers;  and  with  his  wars  against  the 
"  people  of  Sebt  Subz,  and  Khojend  aod  the  Toorc- 
.  *'  muns,  who  were  undoubted  Sominees."  Timoor 
Shauh  says  "  these  nations  have  appealed  to  him,  and 
"  be  has  been  determined  by  Shauh  Mornud's  conduct 
**  towards  himself  to  take  up  tbeir  quarrel :  he  then 
"  announces  his  intention  of  moving  immediately  to 
"  Toorkistan,  and  requires  Shauh  Moraud  to  come  to 
^'  him  in  person  to  settle  their  difierences." 

In  the  spring  of  1789,  Timoor  Shauh  marched  from, 
Caubul  with  an  army  which  bis  subjects  reckon  at  a 
hundred  tbooaand  men.  He  went  by  short  marches,  to 
allow  time  for  overtures  from  Shauh  Moraud;  and  be 
was  delayed  for  a  short  time  by  a  march  towards  Coon- 
dooz,  after  which  he  advanced  to  Aukcheh,  the  nearest 
town  of  tlie  territory  seized  by  the  Uzbeks.  On  this, 
Shauh  Moraud  crossed  the  Oxus  at  KUiif,  with  troops 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions  and  their  depend- 
encies. He  sent  on  his  brother  Omar  Kooshb^ee  to 
Aukcheh  with  a  light  force  :  while  AUaverdee,  Tauz  of 
Koorghan  Tippeh,  cut  oif  the  provisions  and  rinBgers  of 
the  Dooraunee  army.  Some  partial  and  indecisive  actions 
took  place  at  Aukcheh,  And  Shauh  Moraud  had  met 
with  no  serious  check,  when  he  perceived  that  it  was  for 
his  interest  to  make  peace ;  he  accordingly  opened  a  ne- 
gociation,  which  he  conducted  with  the  skill  and  address 
n)r  which  he  was  celebrated,  and  with  complete  success. 

He  was  aware  Uiat  Timoor  Shauh  entered  upon  the 
war  with  reluctance,  and  would  be  happy  to  withdraw 
&om  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  an  Uzbek  campaign,  if 
be  could  do  so  without  losing  his  reputation.  He  there- 
fi>re  gave  him  the  credit  of  a  victory,  and  sent  the  prin- 
cipal Moollahs  and  religious  men  of  Bokhaura  to  him  to 
conjure  him,  by  the  KorauOj  and  tbeir  common  faith 
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to  spare  the  blood  of  the  MufstilniAns  by  yielding  to  his 
BupplicatioDs  foi  peace.  Peace  was  accordingly  madej 
and  Shauh  Moraud'a  son  was  sent  to  Tiniour's  campt 
where  he  was  honourably  received,  and  immediately  di»- 
missed.  Through  the  whole  transactltMi,  Shauli  Maraud 
shewed  the  utmost  respect  and  submission  to  Timoor 
Shauh ;  but  he  retained  all  his  con<]uests  at  tlie  peace; 
while  the  other  failed  in  every  object  of  his  expedition, 
except  that  of  securing  bis  remaining  dominioiis. 

The  winter  was  so  far  advanced  before  Timoor  marched 
on  his  return,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  artillery  in 
Buikh,  and  many  of  his  troops  perished  from  the  cold 
and  snowin  crossing  the  Indian  Caucasus, 

Arsilia  Khaun,  chief  of  the  Upper  Memunds,  who 
had  mure  than  once  distinguished  himself  in  Timoor 
Shauh's  foreign  expeditions,  had  rebelled  during  t.he 
war  in  I'oorkistan,  and  had  infested  the  roads  between 
Peshawer  and  the  capital.  • 

He  afterwards  gave  himself  up  to  the  prince  who 
commanded  at  Peshawer,  and  Timoor,  without  regai'd- 
ing  his  voluntary  surrender,  or  the  prince's  solicitation 
tor  his  pardon,  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  to  some  of 
his  tribe  with  whom  he  had  a  deadly  feud,  and  by  them 
he  was  immediately  put  to  death.  Tliis  circLimstance 
Is  regarded  by  the  Atghauns  as  a  great  stain  on  Timoor's 
memory. 

In  the  spring  of  1 793,  Timoor  Shauh  was  taken  ill  on 
a  journey  from  Peshawer,  and  died  at  Caubul  on  the  ^Qth 
of  May,  1793. 

*  Arsilia  Khaun  was  at  one  time  compelled  to  disperse  hta  fol- 
lonerB  and  to  take  refuge  in  thecountiy  01  the  OtmaunKbait;  and 

the  following  circuiusiHnce  of  hi>  reception  by  tfaat  tribe  is  highlj' 
character! El ic  ot  Afghauii  manners. 

When  Arsilia  Khaun  i^pToached  [he  lirst  village  of  the  Otmaun 
Khail,  the  heuda  of  che  village,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  drawing 
the  King's  displeasure  un  theiuselves,  went  out  to  meet  the  Higilive, 
and  told  biiii  that  thrar  granting  him  the  nghts  of  hospicatity  .would 
involve  them  in  a  contest:  with  the  Kiug,  to  which  they  vvere  per- 
fectly unequal ;  and  that  tbey  had  therefore  resolved  to  refuse  him 
admittance  Into  their  villuee,  Arsilia  Khauii  endeavoured  to  excite 
their  compassion,  and,  while  they  were  engaged  in  conversation  with 
him,  he  sent  a  part  pf  his  baguage  into  the  village  bv  a  circuitous 
route :  when  the  chiefs  found  that  Arsilla'a  people  had  entered  their 
village,  they  immediately  acknowledged  that  be  was  now  under  their 
protection,  received  him  hoipitsbly,  and  Eummoned  iheir  tribe  to 
aefeadtum. 
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At  the  time  of  Timoor  Shaub's  death  ",  nothing  was 
settled  respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He  had 
himself  named  no  heir.  The  eldest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  the  princes  were  absent.  Hoomayoon  was  governor 
of  Candahar,  and  Mahmood  held  the  same  ofBce  at 
Meraut.  Prince  Abbass  was  governor  of  Peshawer,  but 
had  joined  his  father  on  hearing  of  his  illness.  The 
other  princes  were  all  at  Caubul,  except  Ferooz,  the  full 
brother  of  Mahmood,  who  was  with  that  prince  at 
Heraut. 

Timoor  Shauh  was  no  sooner  dead  than  an  intrigue 
was  set  on  foot  to  secure  the  crown  to  Shauh  Zemaun. 
It  was  carried  on  by  Timoor  Shauh's  favourite  queen, 
who  prevailed  on  Sirafrauz  Khaun,  the  head  of  the 
Baurikzyes,  to  join  in  her  scheme,  and  by  bis  means 
secured  the  interest  of  most  of  the  Dooraunec  Khauns. 

Tbe  princes  of  the  royal  family  made  an  attempt  to 
raise  Abbass  to  the  throne,  but,  though  they  behaved 
with  much  spirit,  they  shewed  little  skill :  their  persons 
were  secured  by  a  stratagem :  the  gates  of  the  Balla 
Hissaur,  or  citadel  of  Caubul,  were  seized  by  Zemaun's 
partisans;  and  that  prince  was  declared  King  in  a  hasty 
meeting  of  the  Dooraunee  chiefe.  He  was  immediately 
proclaimed,  a  largess  was  issued  to  the  guards,  the  princes 
were  sent  into  confinement  in  the  upper  fort  of  Caubul ; 
and  from  that  moment  Shauh  Zemaun  entered  quiedy 
on  the  administration  of  the  government. 

Means  were  taken  for  assembling  an  army  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  new  King,  and  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellions that  might  be  expected  from  his  brothers. 

His  greatest  apprehension  was  from  Hoomayoon, 
who  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  throne,  if  primogeniture 
gave  a  claim,  and  who  commanded  at  Candahar,  in  the 
heart  of  tlie  Dooraunee  coimtry.  He  was,  however, 
unpopular;  he  was  deserted  by  some  of  his  adherent^ 
was  defeated  by  a  smalt  force  commanded  by  prince 
Shoojau  (since  King),  and  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Belooiistaun.  Shauh  Zemaun  took  possession  of 
Candahar,  and  soon  after  received  the  submissions  of 

*  The  facts  coDt»ned  in  tbe  follawing  pages  an  eatirety  drawn 
from  Mr.  Akaander'B  hiBtoiy. 
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Prince Mahniood  (who,  as  Ihave  mentioned,  was  governor 
of  Heraut),  and  then  set  off  fov  Caubul. 

As  soon  ns  Shauh  Zemaun  had  secured  himself  from 
bis  competitors  for  the  throne,  he  appears  to  have  deter- 
mined on  an  invasion  of  India;  a  measure  to  wbicli  he 
was  stimulated  by  Merza  Ahsun  Sukhl,  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family  of  Oelly,  who  had  Sed  to  Caubul  in  Timoor's 
reign,  as  well  as  by  ambassadors  who  arrived  about  this 
time  from  Tippoo  Saoltaun,  and  who  made  great  pecu- 
niary offers  to  the  King,  on  condition  that  he  should 
attack  the  British. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1793,  Shauh  Zemaun 
marched  to  Peshawer,  with  the  intention  of  immediately 
invading  India;  but  this  resolution  was  goon  dropt,  from 
the  Shauh's  conviction  that  his  own  dominions  were  not 
sufficiently  settled,  to  admit  of  his  embarking  in  foreign 
expeditions.  Great  confusion  bad  indeed  arisen  in  the 
remote  provinces  immediately  on  the  death  of  Tinioor, 
when  the  su^ension  of  the  powers  of  government,  atid 
the  prospect  of  a  disputed  succession,  encouraged  foreign 
enemies,  and  induced  ambitious  subjects  to  attempt  their 
own  aggrandizement. 

The  most  serious  danger,  that  which  threatened  him 
on  the  side  of  Toorkistaun,  had,  however,  passed  over 
by  this  time.  Shauh  Moraud,  who  had  been  checked  in 
bis  plans  of  conquest  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  Timoor  Shauh,  invaded  Bulkh  immediately 
on  that  monarch's  death.  Mahommed  Khaun  Seeah 
Munsoor,  the  King  of  Caubnl's  governor,  an  officer  of 
great  activity  and  courage,  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  force,  amounting  to  fonr 
thousand  men,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  defeat 
which  ensued.  Shauh  Moraud,  expecting  to  profit  by 
the  consternation  of  the  remaining  troops,  immediately 
advanced  against  the  capita!  of  the  province ;  but  the 
garrison  showed  a  spirit  which  could  scarce  have  been 
.expected  in  such  circumbUinces :  the  principal  Doorau- 
'  nee  chiefs  took  the  management  of  affairs  on  the  capture 
of  their  governor,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
The  extensive  and  ruinous  city  of  Bulkh  was  abandoned ; 
but  the  fort  held  out  for  three  or  four  months,  notwitU- 
Btaoding  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  enemy.     Among 
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Other  attempts  to  rednce  the  place,  Shauh  Moraud  made 
use  of  the  savage  expedient  of  producing  the  governor 
under  the  walls,  and  offering  to  the  garriion  the  altcr- 
natire  of  procnring  his  ItbeKy  bv  an  immediate  capitu- 
latioh,  or  of  seeing  faim  put  to  death,  if  they  refused  to 
surrender.  The  garrison  adhering  to  their  resolution 
to  defend  the  place,  Shauh  Moraud's  threat  was  barbar- 
rously  executed  before  tbeireycs.  At  last  Shauh  Zemaun 
arrived  at  Cnnbul,  after  bis  success  in  Khorassaun,  and 
Shauh  Moraud,  who  expected  that  he  would  immediately 
march  to  the  relief  of  Bulkh,  sent  ainbassadors,  offering 
to  give  up  his  claims  on  that  province,  on  condition  of 
Shauh  Zemaun's  observing  the  treaty  formerly  concluded 
with  Timoor  Shauh.  Shauh  Zemaun,  who  was  at  that 
tiine  intent  on  the  invBHion  of  India,  readily  consented ; 
and  pace  was  condaded  about  the  time  <n  the  King's 
arrival  at  Peshawer, 

The  remaining  months  of  1793>  Rud  part  of  1794, 
were  occupied  in  reducing  Casbmecr,  which  had  rebelled 
oaTlmoor's  death;  and  in  settling  the  southern  provinces, 
whiter  the  King  went  in  person :  on  that  occasion,  he 
compelled  the  Ameers  of  Sind  to  pay  two  million  fbar 
hundred  thousand  rupees,  on  account  of  the  tribute  doe 
from  them,  after  which  he  returned  to  Caubul. 

He  did  not  long  remain  at  the  capital,  for  Mahmood, 
who  had  only  submitted  from  necessity,  had  now  again 
rebelled,  and  the  King  soon  after  moved  out  against  him, 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  princes  met  at 
the  Helmund,  and  a  well-contested  action  took  place,  in 
which  Shauh  Zemaun,  after  narrowly  escaping  a  defeat^ 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Almost  all  the  chie&  of 
the  Eimauks,  and  many  Dooraanees  of  raok,  fell,  into 
his  hands.  These  were  all  pardoned  and  released: 
Mabmood  fled  froth  the  field  of  battle,  and  reached 
Heraut  in  safety. 

The  King,  after  sending  a  force  to  take  possession  of 
Forrah,  returned  to  Candahar,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Peshawer,  and  again  b^an  to  collect  an  army 
for  his  favourite  project  of  invadii^  India. 

Before  he  1^  CanJabar,  he  had  diniatched  Sheer  Ma- 
hiHned  Khaan  (son  of  the  vizter  Shaua  WuUee)  to  settle 
the  govemm^t  of  Belochistoun.    Nusseer  Khaun  died 
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in  the  spring  of  tliis  year,  179-^  luid  was  succeeded  by 
bis  eon  Meer  Mahmood:  his  claim  to  the  government 
waa  ctmtested  by  Behraua  Kh&un,  a  nephew  of  Naweer's, 
who  bad  defeated  Mahmood,  and  made  himsetf  master 
of  a  large  portion  of  Belochiataua.  Sheer  Mahomed's 
mission  was  attended  with  success :  he  defeated  Behraun, 
put  all  his  strong  places  into  the  hands  of  Mahmood, 
snd  left  the  Beloche  government*  to  all  appearsuce,  re- 
stored :  but  that  govenuaent  bad  received  a  ^ock  whidi 
it  has  never  since  recovered.  The  tribes  in  the  south- 
west of  Belochistaun  had  been  biit  lately  conqoered  by 
Kusseer,  and  were  never  perfectly  subdued.  They 
seised  the  occasion  oSered  by  these  distractions,  to 
throw  off  their  aU^iance,  and  M^unood,  whose  spirit 
and  capaci^  are  very  inferior  to  his  father's,  has  never 
been  able  to  recover  much  more  than  a  nominal  sove- 
reignty over  them.  Meanwhile  Shauh  Zemaun's  de- 
tigfit  against  India  were  again  frustrated  by  fresh  djs- 
.turbances  ezdted  by  his  brother  Hoomayo(H)>  .  Tliis 
prince  had  been  confined  by  Nnsaeer  KhauO)  but  had 
Reeled  his  escape,  and,  after  &  series  of  adventures,  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  an  irregular  army.  Fortune 
-however,  enabled  him  to  gain  an  uDe!q>ected  victory,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  Candahar ;  but  l^anh 
Z^naun  soon  retiimiog  to  the  west,  Hoomayooti's 
troops  deserted  him,  and  it  was  not  without  dimcully 
,lhat  he  escaped  to  the  hills. 

Shauh  Zemaun  then  returning  to  Peshawerj  Hoo- 
■mayoon  again  appeared  at  the  bead  of  a  forc^  but  be 
.was  defeated  by  the  King's  lieutenants,  and  after  a 
long  flighty  he  was  seized  at  Leia,  on  the  east  of  the 
Indus,  was  blinded,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
confinement. 

Thus  &r  Shauh  Zemaun's  government  had  proceeded 
with  reasonable  conduct,  ana  with  great  success.  His 
sUim  to  the  throne  was  now  undisputed,  and  his  au- 
tbori^  est&blidied  over  all  the  country  left  by  Timoor 
Shwih.  The  King  himself  was  active  and  enterprizin^ 
and  his  capacity  seemed  sufficient,  with  the  support  of 
(hose  qualides,  to  have  remedied  the  mislAkes  of  his 
fath^G  administration,    and  restored  the  Doorauntfe 
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uffhin  to  the  train  in  which  they  were  left  by  Ahmed 
Shanh. 

Notwithstanding  some  defects  in  his  character,  and 
■aome  erroneoas  maxims  in  his  poUc)',  Shauh  Zemauii 
would  probably  have  fulfilled  these  expectations,  if  he 
kad  resolved  to  goTern  for  himself;  but  by  committing  the 
Trhole  of  hU  powers  and  duties  to  an  unworthy  favourite, 
he  inTolved  himself  in  a  system  of  measure§  which  was 
ruinous  to  his  own  fortunes  and  to  the  prosperity  of  bis 
nation. 

The  first  object  of  his  attention  ought  to  have  been 
to  secure  the  support  of  his  own  tribe,  on  which  so 
much  depended  in  the  original  plan  of  the  monarchy : 
bad  be  succeeded  in  this  particular,  the  internal  quiet 
of  his  country  would  have  been  at  once  secured.  In  his 
(otagn  policy,  hia  first  object  ought  to  have  been  to 
defend  Khorasaaun.  The  power  of  Persia  was  now  con- 
solidated in  the  hands  of  an  active  prince,  who  had*^ 
already  turned  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  that  pro- 
vince; and  some  exertion  on  Uie  part  of  Shauh  Zemam 
WM  obviously  required  to  check  his  pn^resa;  such  a 
course  was  indeed  necessary  to  the  success  even  of  his 
eastern  expeditions.  India  was  as  much  altered  as 
Persia  since  the  time  of  Ahmed  Shauh,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  ther^  but  by  long  and  uninterrupted 
operations.  There  were  no  longer  treasures  at  Deify  to 
reward  a  march  to  that  city;  and  the  more  desirable 
object  of  reducing  the  Punjaub,  was  not  to  be  aceaof 
plished  by  a  hasty  incursion.  The  plan  opposed  by  the 
'Siks  to  Ahmed  Shauh,  which  was  to  evacuate  their 
country  on  his  approach,  and  return  when  his  army  was 
withdrawn,  could  only  be  baffled  by  keeping  a  force  in 
the  country  sufficient  to  retain  possession;  and  that  meR- 
sure  could  only  be  acconi[dished,  when  the  western 
IrtMitier  was  secure. 

The  plan  actually  adc^ted  by  Shauh  Zemaun  was 
^most  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  been  fetched.  He 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Dooraunees  and  the 
court:  he  made  no  serious  effort  to  save  Kborassann; 
and  his  illMlirected  and  ill-tiined  attempts  at  Indian  cmh 
quest^  tended  only  to  fhiMrate  that  &vtninte  olject  of 
oil  «mt»tiqn. 
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Tbe  source  of  all  his  errors  was  his  choice  of  Waf- 
fadar  Khaun  for  the  ofBce  of  vizier,  and  the  implicLt 
confidence  which  he  reposed  in  that  miaieter.  Wuf- 
fiidar  was  a  Suddozye  who  had  gradually  gained  the 
King's  confidence  b;  his  supple  and  insinuating  manners, 
and  had  used  his  ascendancy  to  overturn  the  power  of 
Sirafrauz  Khaun,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the  army 
and  state ;  he  seems  to  have  perfectly  understood  tbe 
disposition  of  his  master,  nno,  though  proud  and 
imperious,  vas  easily  led  by  flatterers,  and  who,  with 
all  bis  fondness  for  activity  and  enterprize,  had  not 
patience  or  application  sufficient  for  managing  the 
details  of  business.  He  was  ambitious,  and  hauelity  to 
those  who  might  claim  equality  with  him,  and  jeatoua  of 
any  who  could  attempt  to  rival  him  in  power  or  favour ; 
but  his  arrogiince  and  confidence  in  council  were 
equalled  by  his  timidity  when  exposed  to  personal  dan- 
ger; a  circumstance  which  added  contempt  to  the  dislike 
with  which  he  was  otherwise  r^;arded.  His  elevation 
and  his  subsequent  conduct  di^usted  the  Dooraunees, 
and,  sensible  of  the  ill  will  they  bore  him,  he  used  every 
art  to  infuse  jealousy  and  dissenuon  between  that  tribe 
and  the  King.  His  avarice  was  not  less  hurtful  to  the 
state  than  his  amlntion :  the  governments  of  provinces 
and  other  offices  were  openly  soldfor  his  profit;  and  the 
decline  of  the  revenue,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
his  embezzlements  and  those  of  his  creatures,  was  se- 
verely f^t  imder  a  Prince  whose  operadons  were  lo 
expensive  as  Sbauh  Zemauh's,  and  who  had  no  share 
of  the  order  and  economy  which  distinguished  his 
predecessor. 

The  rest  of  £3iauh  Zemaun's  reign  was  spent  in  at- 
tempts to  invade  India,  irom  wmch  he  was  always  / 
recalled  b^  the  pressure  of  the  dangers  which  be  bod 
left  unprovided  for  in  the  west.  Had  he  been  allowed 
to  have  pursued  his  plan  widiout  interruption,  its  origi- 
nal defects  woald  have  been  only  the  more  conspicuotis: 
be  mi^t  have  taken  TteUy  fivm  the  Mabrattas,  but  the 
{rfimder  would  not  have  paid  the  exp^ices  of  his  advance ; 
and  if  the  invitation  of  the  Rcdiillas,  and  tbe  temptation 
of  seizuig  tbe  wealth  of  the  vizier  had  ledhim  on  towards 
Ludmow,  he  would  have  been  opposed  by  tbe  army 
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then  foi-med  &r  that  purpose  under  iSir^  Jmses  Craig; 
-  th«re  con  be  Jittle  dqub^ .  from  the  Doonmnee  mode  of 
W«r,  .that  he  would  h^v^  engaged  in  it,  aod.  still  leas 
that  the.result  would  have  put  an  eud  to  hia:p»yects.iii 
India. 

Shauh  Zemauo's  first  ii^rasioa,  of  tluj  PwijaTib^wn 
commenced  at  the  close  of  .the  yeax  179&*  .  Ue^ctosatQ 
the  Indus  by  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Attok,  and  admnoad 
three  marches  to  Hu^n  Abdaul,  froni  -vbiHi  plao^.be 
dM»ched  a  large  forceudd^r  Ahmed  Kb&Mp  iShmbedw 
chee  Baushea^  to  take  .po98es:uoa.  «f  'Eotaaa:'  Thiad^ 
t«cbinent  succeeded  hi  its  object,;  a»d  wu  jtSncd.  hji 
many  tuckers,  J«U,  aud.at^er  MusauJma)]S:of:t|ie.Piini< 
jaub;.  while  ihe  Sika  iled  in  dismay  to  the  muuQtaiDE^.ciD 
beyopd  the  Hyphasis,  . 

Their  alarm  was  hawevcr.  soon  dissipated.;  for  the 
King  bad  only  been  a  week  at  Hussun  AbdanU  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  invasion  of. the  weat 
of  Khorassaun  by  Agha  Mahomed  Khami  J^ujjur, 
KJng  f^  Persia :  this  attack,  determined  him  immediately 
to  return  to, the  defence  t^  his  dominions,  and  with  ±iudi. 
precipitation  wa$  his^  resolution  executed,  tbat^hcmade 
but  two ,  mart^e^  from  Husaun  Abd^ul  to  *  Feihawer, 
whore  he  arrived om  iheSd  of  Jamiary  179€. 

The  Peiwan  inva^nnbad  been  designed  for  the  cap* 
tttr«'  -at  Mesbhed,  where  great  discontent  prevailed 
against  the  family  of  Naudir  Shaub.  .Naudir  Meeriw,. 
the  efficient  niler  of  the  placet  pursued  a  plan  which 
had  succeeded  on  a  forqaer  occasion,  and  fled  to  Caubul 
as  the  Persians  approached :  his  t^er,  Shauh  Bokh, 
naa  detained  by  his  age  and  infirmities,  .and  .threw  him- 
self .oni  the  nrarcy  of  the  conqueror ;  Iput  his  sultmjstiiua 
did,  not  soften  Agha  Mo^emed,.  whose  diepo^ti»ni< 
qatursUy  barbarous  and  unrelenting,  waa  exflH|»erated 
by  the  injuria  which  hjinself  and  family  had  sufii;red» 
mua  Naudir  Shauh.  Shauh  Rokh  was  seized,  odi  eof 
tedng  the  Persian  camp,  torture  was  applied  to.make 
him.  give  up  .bis  treasures,  .and  aftef  enduring  all  the 
torments  which  the  cruelty  «uad.avarice.of  hiaporaecntor, 
cQiitd>sHgge«9  tiie.o]4..and  blind  .grattdwQof  Naudir 

.-•■  •  UinfritfdiofeeveiUj^v^njiiilfSi         ■     .   ,.,i 
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6bmb  if«s  murdered  in  tbc  Penkn  camp.  AgbA 
MalKNDed  Am  eatend  Mes^Aed,  dntroyed  tlw  torab 
ofl^bnidir  Shaeh,  dug  op  that  confjaemt'*  bceei*  aad 
nnt  tiMm  to  Tekeraun.  It  is  remarkable  tfaat  Naodit's 
fiwiily  should  be  mauacred  and  his  grave  dishonoured 
fay  Peraians,  after  having  been  to  long  proteiaed  by 
me  iwtioo  from  whoee  yoke  he  had  delivered  his 
ceontiy. 

Am  Mesbhed  bad  Icmg  been  dependent  on  Cauktnl, 
dw  tttacfc  garve  great  cause  both  of  iodigdatiDn  aod 
aiMoa  ta  Sbrab  Zenmm,  and  st  fint  fae  seems  to  have 
baoi  inflneBced  by  tboae  feelings :  fae  return^  to  Can- 
bal  prepared  fbr  war,  and  jffmoaed  to  the  U^ieka  to 
enter  into  a  itagae  against  the  Petsians ;  bnt  his  anlotnr 
soon  -cooled,  and  an  embassy  from  Agba  Mahuned^ 
ts|fether  'with  the  retreat  <^  that  mcmarcn,  succeeded  in 
■taking  faiin  give  up  all  fear  far  his  remaining  territoviec^ 
aad  drop  all  thou^Ms  of  revenging  the  indignity  be  had 
■nfiered.  Shaah  Zemaun's  isfetuatJon  for  Indian  ex- 
p«ditioas  seconded  ihe  views  of  tlie  Peruans  on  this 
accasicm,  -  and  ao  sooner  bad  Agba  Mahomed  witb- 
dmra,  thae  he  set  out  for  FeiAavrer  and  [HVpated  to 
reCUFB  te  the  Pus^bt  Ha  asserabled  a  ftHNw  aS  Ainy 
'  tbousaad  mei^  of  wham  one  faidf  were  Dooraunees,  and 
in  die  end  of  Nmwmber  be  began  his  march  for  India, 
amd  adnacfld  me^tosed  to  Lahore  whidi  he  entered 
tm  tile  Sd  (tf  Juiuary  1797. 

Shauh  Zemadn's  genend  plan  for  reducing  the  country 
was  founded  on  the  practice  of  Ahmed  Sbauh.  He 
aMit  freqqcnt  Cbepawuls  (light  parties  moving  I^  r^id 
narcbes)  to  attack  the  Sikg  in  their  retreats^  to  drive 
wny  tbcsr  cattley  and  stBe  or  deetn^  their  gran :  he 
radnccd  sudi  forts  as  were  within  hie  reach,  and  at  the 
anoe  tinoe  he  gave  peat  encoui^ement  to  any  1^ 
fUeiewho  would  submiito  him.  i£s  plan  waain  seme 
m«aaure  obetracted  by  the  perBoaai(«a  of  his  b^aooad 
MooU^e,  by  the  rapacity  of  tbe  viaier,  and  hf  Ae 
licence  of  the  solciiery;  but  ■»  Epke  of  these'  m- 
&vimabte  oiFcumstanoes,  he  made'  bonm-  prngrew  ia 
iM)lMitDg4h«>Siks-tajcni'him,aidRev«ml  oftlwrchiafiM 
altoBded  bis  court  at  Lahore.  ' 

The  advance  of  the  Doommee-  army,  and  the  occu- 
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pation  of  Itlion,  did  not  fwl  in  cresting  a  strtotf  aoBn 
Mtioa  throughout  Indin.  The  weakness  of  the  Mab* 
fMtat,  the  trti<^  of  whose  forces  were  drawn  to  the 
Muthward  by  their  own  diaaensioni;  the  faehlene**  of 
the  mvemment  of  the  Nabob  vizier,  and  the  dispgsitioa 
ef  roe  greater  part  of  hia  subjects  to  insurrectioa  and 
nftolt ;  tt^ether  with  the  anxiety  of  all  the  Mafao*- 
ncdans  for  the  preralence  of  their  religion,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Timour,  had  prqwred 
that  country  fix'  a  scene  of  disorder  and  anariity,  which 
wonld  doubtless  have  opened  as  soon  us  the  Sluah  had 
sdvanoed  to  Detly.  This  state  of  aiairs  wae  early 
peroeiTed  b^  the  powers  whose  safety  was  llircatmed. 
Tlie  Mahrattas  indeed  were  stnidc  widi  diimay,  and 
tnade  little  preparation  to  defend  themse^es,  exc^t  by 
soliciti&g  the  aMiatance  of  tb«r  neiohbonrs ;  bat  tte 
British  gorernnient  adopted  more  Tigorous  measures, 
■nd  sent  a  powerfiri  am^  to  AnocqMbeiier  to  detead  the 
frontier  of  its  ally  the  Nabob  vizio-. 

Nor  were  the  paitizaBs  of  Shouli  Zemann  nore  iiK 
•etive^  intriguea  were  set  on  foot  ia  many  parts  of 
Hfaidostafl  for  the  purp«se  of  oonoperating  with  that 
arine^a  inTanoR  t  tbe  BcAillasbad  be^«  to  nmmbie 
IQ  arms,  aad  «vc«y  MuHolman,  ereit  ut  tbe  i«> 
jHotest  ii^;Jota  of  the  Deccon,  waited  in  a^ioaa  ex^ 
pectBtioB  for  ibe  advance  of  the  champion  of  IsJams. 
These  hopes  and  tb^  apprshensions  were  diipdlad 
lor  ^K  ^me  hj  the  failure  of  Shaah  Zemeua'e  e:^edi* 
tions ;  but  Che  impresuoH  of  his  advance  wairper-manent. 
Some  yeari  elapsed  before  the  Mahmttas  were  relieved 
from  their  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  another 
Ahmed  Sheah  ;  and  the  principal  object  of  ^e  Britirti 
ndsaioR  to  Persia  in  1799,  was  to  secare  a  three  yean^ 
aimensioQ  <^  the  threatened  attack  of  Sfaa«h  ZemauB. 

Shauh  ZemaHn's  retreat  in  1797  was  occasioned  by 
MttelMgcnoe  which  reached  him  of  a  rebellion  in  his 
owB  dominioBS.  Prince  Mahmood,  though  still  allowed 
to  retain  his  goTerooieat  of  Hefaut,  had  shewn  an 
joclinatiffla  to  rebel  before  the  King  set  out  far  India^ 
mad,  duftng  his  abeenoe,  he  had  assetnbted  aa  atn^  ef 
twenty  thousand  men,  mostly  Peraiane  of  KboraBsadn, 
with  fribi^  he  wo^  probably  have  attacked  Candahar» 
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had  he  not    been    prevented   by  the   King's    speedy 
return. 

Shfluh  Zeniaun  marched  against  him  from.  Can- 
dahar  on  the  6th  of  September,  1797*  and  although 
his  own  injudicious  arrangements  had  nearly  exposed 
him  to  defeat,  yet  the  eftiects  of  his  imprudence  were 
CDonteracted  by  the  treachery  of  Mahmood's  adberrats; 
Killich  Khaun  Teimoree  seized  the  citadel  of  Heraut 
in  hifl  name,  and  was  joined  by  the  Dooraunee  governor 
of  the  city:  the  army  followed  the  example  of  dis- 
afiection,  and  Mahmood,  reduced  to  despair,  fled  to 
Toofihish  with  his  son  Caumraun. 

.  Shauh  Zemaun  immediately  entered  Heraut :  two  c^ 
Mahmood's  advisers  were  executed  for  this  rebellion, 
but  no  other  measures  of  severity  were  adopted.  These 
-arrangements  occupied  Shauh  Zemaun  for  some  time, 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  a  moment's  leisure,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Funjaub,  where  his  cause  had  met  with 
some  reverses  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  west.  As 
aoon  as  he  had  quitted  the  country,  the  Siks  returned 
from  their  hiding  places  and  began  to  retaliate  on  the 
Mussulmans  the  oppression  which  those  of  their  <>wn 
religion  had  sufieced  from  the  Dooraunees.  They  had 
even  cut  off  a  party  of  five  thousand  eastern  Afgnaups 
which  had  advanced  to  the  Hydaspes  under  a  uiiefof 
the  King's;  and  the  whole  of  the  Funjaub  was  as  far 
as  ever  from  being  conquered)  when  the  King  set  out 
on  his  third  expedition.  He  set  off  from  Feshawer 
pn  the  25th'  of  October,  I79t4t  and  advanced  without 
DK^estation  to  Lahore.  He  persevered  in  his  plan  for 
CODcilinting  the  Siks,  and  by  all  accounts  no  outrage 
0f  any  sort  was  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fun- 
jwub  during  this  campaign.  Mnny  ijik  chiefs,  and  all 
tbe  Mussulman  Zemeendars  attended  the  court,  and 
before  the  King  withdrew,  all  the  chiefs  had  dpne 
homage  in  person  or  through  their  agents;  and  among 
liie  former  was  Runjeet  Sin^  now  king  of  the  Siks. 
■  About  the  end  of  J  7!)S,  the  Shauh  received  news  of 
an  kivasion  of  Khora^saun  by  Futteh  AU  Shauh,  King 
<^  Persia,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Feshawer, 
which  be  reached  on  the  30th  of  January,  179!^-  His 
guDB  were  tost .  in  tbe  Hydaspee,  on  his  return,  by  a 
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sudden  rising  of  the  river ;  but  they  were  afterwards 
dug  out  and  i-estored  by  Runjeet  Sing  and  Saheb  Sing.  > 

After  a  short  stay  at  Peshawer,  Zemaun  repaired  to 
Hernut,  where  he  resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
y«ir;  and  he.  now  appears  at  last  to  have  seriously 
turned  his  attention  to  the  defence  of  his  western 
dcHninions.  This  disposition  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  presence  of  his  brother  Mahmood  in  the  Persian 
army;  and  the  fear  of  his  receiving  such  support  from 
the  Persians  as  should  enable  him  to  retake  Heraut ; 
or  at  least  to  secure  for  himself  some  other  part  of  th« 
Dooraunee  dominions  in  Persian  Khorassaun.  He 
had  not,  however,  been  long  at  Heraut,  when  he  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  retreat  of  Futteh  Ali  Sbauh, 
who  had  failed  in  all  his  attempts  in  Khorassaun  :  and 
soon  after  Shauh  Zemaun  withdrew  to  Candahar,  where 
he  remained  during  the  winter  of  1799. 

Not  Jong  after  Zemaun  had  arrived  at  Candahar,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  Heraut  by  Shauh 
Mahmood. 

The  flight  of  that  prince  to  Toorshish,  on  the  taking 
of  Heraut  (in  l797'})-has  already  been  mentioned;  he 
apon  after  repaired  to  the  Persian  court,  where  be  was 
kindly  received. 

fn  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (1798),  he  left  the 
court  and  retir^  first  to  Cashaun  and  then  to  Ispahan. 
He  remained  there  till  the  spring  of  1799,  when  he  ac 
companied  the  King  of  Persia  on  the  expedition  into 
Khorassaun,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  He  re- 
mained in  Khorassaun  after  the  King  of  Persia  had  re* 
tired,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  that  country  to  assist  him  in  the  attack  on  Heraut. 
After  failing  in  Toorshish  and  Tubbus,  he  succeeded  in 

Erocuring  the  supportof  Mehr  Ali  Khaun,  the  ruler  of 
Tallin  and  Beijend  :  and  he  now  advanced  against  He- 
raut with  ten  thousand  men  belonging  to  that  chief.  He 
must  have  marched  from  Beijend  within  a  month  or 
two  after,  Shauh  Zemaun  left  Heraut.  \ 

At  Izfezaiir  he  was  encountered  by  a  force  sent  by 
Prince  Kyser  from  Heraut,  which  he  defeated.  He 
then  advanced  and  invested  Heraut :  his  operations' 
were  at  first  succes^ul,  bat  Wufiadar  having  managed. 
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by  an  artful  expedient,  to  render  Mtthlnood  suspicv>*is 
of  a  iet'iga  on  the  part  of  Mehr  Ali  to  betray  him,  that 
timid  prince  Euddenly  quitted  his  camp  in  the  nigbt,  and 
Mehr  Ali  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation  to 
his  own  territory,  which  he  reached  after  encountering; 
«'eat  difficulties  in  the  desart  tract  between  Hemnt  and 
Berjend. 

Mahmfxxl  in  the  mean  time  continued  his  flight  into 
Tartary,  and  at  last  reached  the  court  ofBokhaiira.  He 
there  met  with  a  frieodly  and  honourable  reception,  and 
bad  remained  for  some  time  at  one  of  the  King's  palaces, 
when  an  agent  arrived  from  Shaub  Zetuaun  to  renioii- 
«trate  with  Shaub  Moraud  for  granting  liim  an  asylum, 
and  to  request  that  the  King  of  Bokhaura  would  deliver 
bim  up  to  his  own  sovereign,  against  whom  he  had  re- 
bdled.  The  agent  is  said  to  have  been  authorized  to 
promise  a  large  pecuniary  gratification  to  the  King  (^ 
Dokbaura  on  Mahmood's  being  delivered  up.  It  ia 
not  quite  certain  how  these  applications  were  received  : 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shauh  Moraud  replied  t<k 
Zemaun's  demands  by  very  flattering  piktfessions.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  he  was  about  to  deliver  up  M^^ 
mood,  when  that  prince  declared  his  intention  of  makitig 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and,  by  thus  introducing  religion 
into  the  question  of  bis  liberation,  interested  tbe  Ufima 
in  bis  favour,  and  by  their  influence  obtained  feave  to  da* 
put;  but  a  more  probable  account  is,  that  Shauh  Mo- 
raud, equally  unwilling  to  oflend  Shauh  Zemaun  by 
harbouring  his  rival,  and  to  sacrifice  his  own  reputaticHi 
by  betraying  a  guest,  gave  Mahmood  notice  of  t^ 
machinations  that  were  carryiilg  on  against  him,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  remove  aJl  mfficulty  by  quittipg  his 
dominions.  On  leaving  Bokhaura,  Sliauh  MahmoOd 
fled  to  Khoarizm  (or  Oorgunge),  where  he  was  wdl  re- 
c«ved  by  the  King.  From  Oofgunge  he  again  returned 
to  Persia.    . 

During  the  time  of  Mahmood's. wanderings,  an  ev^t 
took  place  at  Candabar  which  liad  a  material  efFect  on 
his  future^ fortunes.  Six  of  the  principal  Dooraunee  and 
Kttzzlebaush  lords,  disgusted  with  the  power  and  inso- 
lence of  WaBadar  Khaun,  had  conspired  to  assassinate 
that  minister,  to  depose  Zemaun,  and  place  hilt  brother 
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^uja  on'tbe  throne.  The  coqafHiiitors  inet  often,  and 
BOtwithttanding  the  precautions  they  observed,  had  at 
last  excited  WafiBidar's  suspicions,  who  had  surrounded 
thnn  with  spies  without  being  able  to  penetrate  their  de* 
sicn  {  when  the  whole  plot  was  unexpectedly  revealed  by 
Mirza  Shereef  Khaun,  the  deputy  oF  the  Moonsbee 
Baushe^  to  whom  the  secret  had  been  disclosed  by  one. 
of  the  conspirators. 

The  principal  conspirators  were  SirafVauz  Khaiu^ 
head  of  the  Baurikzyes ;  Mahonioied  Aze«n  Khaun^ 
head  of  the  Alekkozyes;  and  Ameer  Arslaun  Khaira^ 
head  at  the  powerful  Perdon  tribe  of  Jewaunsheer. 

Mafaommed  Azeem,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  num- 
ber, was  fiist  seized.  An  officer  was  then  sent  to  appre- 
hend Sir^raus  Khaun.  On  bis  arrival  at  the  bouse  of 
that  noblenmn,  be  was  received  by  his  son  Futteh  Khaun 
(die  same  Vbo  has  ainoe  oiade  so  great  a  figure  in  the 
Dooraunee  transactions).  Without  shewing  any  sufr- 
picion  of  his  intentions,  Futteh  Kbaun  apolc^ized  to  ihe 
officer  ibr  his  fstber's  absence  and  oneredto  go  and 
eall  him :  he  then  repaired  to  Sirafrauz,  told  him  that  a 
guard  was  crane  to  seize  him,  and  with  the  same  dedsion 
and  theaame  indifierence  to  the  means  which  have  since 
characterized  him,  proposed  to  aasassinate  the  officer, 
seize  the  guards,  and  fly  from  Candabar.  Siralrauz  r^ 
jetted  these  violent  counsels,  and  attended  the  officer  to  the 
King.  Ameer  Ardaun  was  at  court  when  the  order  for 
seizing  him  was  iasued,  and  the  other  conspirators  were 
apprdiended  at  their  own  houses. 

Next  niiHiuna  th^  were  summoned  before  the  King^ 
and  all  bdieaded.  A  short  time  after  this  execution,  the 
Amneenool  Moolk  and  Hookoomut  Kbaun  Alekkozye 
were  also  put  to  death;  and  tbe  King's  and  bis  miuister's 
fears  from  this  conspiracy  were  entirely  removed.  But 
the  indignation  exdted  by  these  sanguinnry  measures 
had  in  reality  increased  their  danger,  and  it  is  from  this 
time  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  occasioned  the 
downfall  of  Sh^h  Zemaun  took  its  rise. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1800,  Futteh  All  Shauh  a  second  time 

invaded  Kfaorassann.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mahmood, 

whom  he  pnHnised  to  place  ou  the  throne  of  Caubol. 

Skaub  Zemaim  marched  to  Heraut  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
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the  Advance  of  tbe  King  of  Pema :  heTemutisd  tfaere  dar- 
ing the  summer,  and  early  in  antnmn  be  set  off,  and  pro-' 
ceeded  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition  to  Caubul. 

He  sent  his  army  by  the  usual  route,  and  went  himself' 
-with  two  or  three  thousand  chdioe  troops,  through  the- 
Eimauk  country,  and  the  almost  uwccessible  moiuitains 
of  the  Hazaurehs.  He  made  prodigions  marches,  and* 
as  the  road  he  chose  was  quite  direct,  he  reached  the 
capital  in  less  thun  a  fcHtnight.  Futteh  All  Shauh 
retired  fi-om  Subzwaur  at  the  same  time  di&t  Shauh* 
Zemaun  left  Heraut. 

Shauh  Mahmood,  whowasleftin  Khorassaun,  retired 
to  Tubbus  in  despair  of  assistance  from  the  FeraiaDs, 
and  extremely  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of ^eir  court.' 
He  was  still  attended  by  Akram  Khann  Alizye,  and  two 
or  three  other  Dooraunee  chiefe,  who  had  shared  in  alt 
his  fortunes :  his  prospects  never  wore  a  worse  aspect 
than  at  this  time;  when  the  armal  of  Fntteh  Koiuii 
Baiirikzye  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  councils,  and 
engaged  him  in  an  enterpHze  which  ultimaC^  led 
him  to  the  throne.  Futteh  Khsun  had  fied  to  his  cattle 
ofGirishk  on  the  death  of  his  father,  but  had  been  com- 
pelled to  quit  it,  from  his  apprehension  of  the  King's 
power.  He  w^  animated  with  the  spirit  of  rev^ige  and 
hatred  to  Shauh  Zemaun  and  his  minister;  and  his  olv 
servation  of  the  state  of  men's  minds  in  the  D«>oraanee 
country,  Vas  sufficient  to  determine  a  man  of  his  sangniae 
character  to  make  a  Wld  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Bovernment.  His  advice  to  Mahmood  was  to  rely  no 
longer  on  foreign  aid,  but  to  advance  on  Candahar,  and 
trust  to  the  Dooraunees  for  supporting  his  cause.  The 
project  mnat  have  been  received  wiUi  ardour  by  the 
Dooraunees,  alwaj's  disposed  to  bold  enteiprizes,  and' 
impatient  of  exile  more  than  of  all  oiier  calamities. 

'  Sheuh  Mahmood  left  Tubbus  with  no  more  than  fifijr 
horsemen,  crossed  the  depart  into  Seestaun,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Jellallabad,  the  capital  of  >  that  province.  He 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  Behraum  Khaun,  the 
chief  of  Seestaun;  who  gave  his  daiighter  to  prince 
Catimraun,  equipped  Mabmood's  friends,  already  worn 
out  with  their  long  mar<^  in  thedeBart,  and  proposed  to 
assist  thfit  prince  with  the  force  of  his  province.     His 
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ofier  was  rioted,  in  pnnuance  of  Fiitteh  Khaun's  i^Ati, 
M>d  Mahmood  entered  the  Doonanee  conntry  with  the 
remains  of  his  exhausted  party.  '      ■ 

'  His  adTiser  had  not  misjudged  the  disposition  of  hii 
countrymen :  the  Oooraunees  flocked  to  Mahmood,  and 
on  his  advance  to  C&ndabar,  he  assembled  eo  great  a 
force  as  to  be  able  to  jace  the  Meer  Akhor  *,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  the  province.  That  officer  en- 
camped under  the  place  till  he  was  eo  much  distressed  by 
the  partial  but  frequent  attacks  of  the  enemy,  thitt  be  was 
obhged  to  retire  within  the  walls. 

'riie  place  was  then  invested  by  Mahmood,  whose 
army  continued  to  increase  till  the  forty-second  day  of 
the  ste^  when  Futteh  Khaun  contrived  to  get  himsdf 
iatroduced,  almost  alonei  into  the  town,  and  immediately 
threw  himself  on  the  honour  of  Abdoolla,  a  powerful 
chief  of  the  garrisoh.  The  force  of  this  method  of  soli- 
citation  is  explained  in  another  place;  it  had  complete 
e&ct  in  this  instance;  Abdoolla  declared  for  Mahmood; 
the  Meer  Akhor  was  coupelled  to  fly ;  and  Caodahar 
opened  its  gates  to  the  rebels. 

While  these  things  were  passing,  and  even  afler 
accounts  <^  their  commeacem«it  had  reached  him,  Sbanh 
Zemaun  was  assidnoudy  employed  in  preparations  fi» 
another  invs^on  of  Hindoatso.  It  was  not  till  he  heard 
of  the  iall  of  Candahar,  by  whidi  time  be  had  arrived  ttt 
Peshawer,  that  he  was  roused  from  this  in&tuation: 
He  then  gave  up  his  plans  on  India,  and  returned  16 
Caubul. 

He  did  not,  however,  leave  Peshawer  without  ctnH' 
raitting  some  &tal  acts  <^  imprndence. 

Abt&ollah  Khaun  Alekkozye,  the  governor  of  Caab- 
meer,  had  oome  to  court,  and  was  seized  and  tortured  ; 
on  which  his  brother  Sydiuil  Khaun,  who  was  at  Can- 
dahar,  went  over  to  Mahmood  with  his  whole  clan  (the 
Alekkozyes),  Zemaun  next  detached  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  ageinst  Cashmeer,  under  Moollah  Ahmed 
and  Meer  Vise  Noorzye.  This  force,  which  might  have 
been' so  well  employed  In  quelling  Afbdimood's  rebellion^ 
was. dispersed  beforeit  reached  Cashmeer,  by  the  impFa* 
dence  cif  its  commander,  Moollah  Ahmed. 

*  Muter  of  the  Hone. 
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Sbauh  Zetnaun  left  b  coosiderable  force  at  Peduwrer, 
under  fais  brother  Sfauj*  ool  Moolk,  and  seenu  to  hove 
had  no  sense  of  the  general  disaffection,  but  to  hove 
reckoned  on  defeating  Mafamood  without  any  great  ex- 
ertion. When  be  reached  Caubul,  the  true  state  of  aS- 
bira  broke  in  on  bis  mind,  and  his  kcutt^  was  sn^ 
cecded  by  the  utmost  disquiet  and  alarm.  Airare  of 
the  disafiection  of  the  Dooraunee  chiefk,  he  scarcely 
thought  himself  ssie  among  them;  bis  gnards  were 
doubted,  and  their  cnstomnry  appearance  at  the  coart 
was  changed  into  constant  duty  over  the  palace.  The 
King's  distrust  of  his  own  tribe  was  farther  marked  tgr 
his  anxious  endeavours  to  gain  the  Ghiljies ;  and  tfacw 
precautions,  while  they  gave  confidence  to  the.disafiectsd) 
disgusted  many  who  were  neutral  or  well  disptMed.  The 
terrors  of  the  viaer  were  still  more  cou^icuous;  and 
fnim  bis  known  timidity,  it  is  probable  the  panic  bad 
seized  him  before  it  infected^  the  King.  He  was  JDore 
difficult  of  access  than  ever ;  his  manoer  was  become  iti^ 
{Hcious  and  distracted,  and  bis  resolutitms  were  haaly 
and  wavering.  The  distrust  which  the  Conrt  shewed  of 
4t8  own  fortune,  aoon  spread  to  ihe  people,  uid,  in  a  sit- 
pentitioDB  nwriiwij  mvtK  were  not  wanting  to  cfutfinu 
iibeir  expectetion  of  Bome.great  reverse. 

After  Bune  vain  nModations,  the  King  mardrad 
■gumt  the  rebels  widi  thirty  thousand  men :  he  soit  on 
two  parties  io  front  of  his  army,  of  vdiich  the  most  ad- 
vanoed  was  under  Ahmed  Kfaaun  Nooraye,  and  the  King 
soon  after  fell  Into  the  rear,  and  ever  after  remained^ 
tnwxh  or  two  behtod  the  array ;  a  ^n  probably,  sug- 
gested by  the  fears  oT  the  nmifiter,  which  added  to  the 
atarra  MAeimopi. 

Ahmed  Khaun  bad  maay  insults  and  injuries  to  n^ 
voige  on  the  vizier,  and  so  litde  was  he  trusted,  that 
shortly  before  he  got  this  important  cnnmand,  he  was 
thought  to  have  b^  marked  oat  for  execution  t^  the 
jniaiater ;  yet  in  this  eidxenuty  Wu&dar  Khann  seized 
«a  the  hop€^  that,  hv  ctHiferring  hoBonrs  and  flattering 
^Ippanntments  on  Ahmed  Kbaon^  he  ooald  bring  him 
-oyo"  to  his  intsnisls.  He  was  according  oilxuatfld 
with  the  command  of  the  vangoacd;  tlK  ccndnct  of 
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wbieh  fomiu-  experienee  had  shewn  gateni\y  to  decide 
the  fidelitjr  or  desertion  of  tfae  armj. 

Ahtned  Khaun  was,  however,  uudetermineJwhat  line 
of  conduct  to  pursue  wbea  he  left  the  main  body;  at 
least  Futteh  Khaun  thought  he  was  so,  and  the  stci)s  he 
took  to  secure  bis  co-operation,  though  perfectly  con- 
stBtent  with  the  headlong  violence  of  Futteh  lOiaun's 
character,  wotiid  be  incredible,  if  imputed  to  any  other 
person.  He  seized  Abdoollah  Khauti,  the  brotlier  of 
Ahmed  Khaun  Noorzye,  and  threw  bim  into  dose  coo- 
finement,  threatening  to  put  him  to  instant  death,  if  his 
brotherdid  not  come  over.  AbdoolU  had  joined  Mah- 
Htood  in  an  important  crisis,  and  his  fidelity  was  never 
doubted ;  tmt  Futteh  Khaun  knew  Ahmed's  attachment 
to  his  broUicr,  and  was  very  carelets  about  the  ju^ice  of 
his  measures,  if  they  answ^vd  the  end  in  view.  - 
~  If  Ahtned  Khaun  really  wavered,  this  threat  deter- 
mined him ;  -for,  ^en  he  met  Mafamood's  advance  at 
Sirreeasp,  he  joined  it  with  the  whole  body  under'his 
command. 

The  main  army,  commanded  by  prince  Naussir,  was 
at  AiMtauzee,  not  &r  from  Strr«e«pt  when  news  was 
received  that  die  advanced  guards  were  near  e*ch 
otlwr,  and  soon  after  thatdiey  had  eng^ed  ;  on  which 
tbe  army  halted  and  intrenched.  The  net  of  Ahmed'* 
desertion  was  toaa  after  known,  but  produced  no  great 
sensation  in  the  army.  Ite  eff^t  was  difi«*C9it  in  the 
King's  own  little  csmp,  where  every  dedsion  was  influ- 
enced by  Wuf&dar:  all  was  given  up  for  lost,  and  the 
King  fled  with  precipitation  toward  CaubuL  It  was 
probably  tiie  knowlei^  of  this  deserticm  whidi  fixtt  al- 
toed  the  conduct  of  me  troops  under  prince  Naustir : 
they  soon  .became  so  mutinottB,  that  the  prince  was 
obliged  to  qnit  the  army,  and  fly  towards  Caubyl;  tm 
which  the  army  feli  into  entire  distsder,  and  probt^Iy 
broke  up. 

A  party  of  two  tiiousand  men,  under  Futteh  Kfaauoi 
was  immediately  sent  by  Mehmood  to  Caubul,  and  he 
soon  after  marched  himself  in  the  same  direct i(Hi. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sfaauh  Zemaun  porsued  his  fliffht 

with  the  utmost  precipitation,  till  he  Tempted  the  l^iun- 

.   waree  country,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  &t^ue.     Tie 
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mier  now  propoBed  that  the  King  eliould  stop  and  re-' 
fresh  at  the  caslle  of  Moollnh  Aushik,  a  dependant  of 
his:  the  Meer  Akhor  remonstrated  against  the  delay  | 
but  finding  his  argnments  overruled,  he  quitted  the 
party,  and  atler  many  adrentures  arrived  safe  at  Peahatrer.' 
The- King,  attended  by  the  vizier  and  his  two  brothers,' 
the  Khauni  Moolloh,  the  Shautir  Banshee,  and  a  fc- 
vourHe  Peshkhedmut,  entered  Moollah  Aushik's  castle. 
The  Moollah  received  them  hospitably  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  took  measures  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  sent  off 
a  messengpr  to  Mahmood,  who  was  now  at  Caubul,  to 
announce  their  seizure. 

In  the  mean  time,  Zemaun  discovered  tliat  he  was  un- 
der restraint,  and  tried  all  means  to  persuade  MoDllolt 
Aushik  to  refrain  trom  an  action  so  full  of  diagnce  ae  be- 
traying a  guest  who  was  -  at  once  his  King  and  his  bene- 
&ctor:  these  arguments  failing,  he  had  recourse  to  forc^ 
w4iich  also  proved  indfbctnal.  He  then  gave  himselfup 
to  his  fete,  and  bore  his  subsequent  calamities  with  pa- 
tience and  firmness.  * 

-  Assud  Kbaun,  a  brother  of  Futteh  Khaiin's,  was  in- 
stantly dispatched  to  secure  Zemaun,  and  so(»i  after  an 
otBoer  was  sent  with  a  surgeon  to  put  out  his  eyes.  The 
messengers  met  Zemaun  on  his  way  to  Caubul,  and  per- 
formed their  orders  by  piercing  his  eyes  with  a  laocet. 
H6  was  then  carried  to  Caubul  and  confined  in  the 
Balla  Hissaur. 

-He  remained  in  confinement  all  Mahmood's  reign, 
but  was  released  on  Shuja's  accession  ;  he  has  since  lived 
in  coinparative  ease  and  comfort.  Wuf&dar  and  his 
bro^rs'were  executed  soon  after  their  seizure. 

Mahmood's  accession  was  at  iii'st  joyfully  welcomed 
by  all  ranks  of  men.  Wufladar  had  disgusted  the  great 
by  his  systematic  depression  of  their  order,  as  well  as 
the  poor  by  his  exactions ;  and  the  nation  fondly  hoped 
that  by  a  change  of  government  they  might  recover,  if 
not  tiie  glorious  and  pronierons  career  of  Ahmed,  the 
tranquiltity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  son.     But 

*  DariDg  -hi*  'confiiMineiit  he  secreted  the  Cobeenooi  (one  of  tbe 
Kiioit'TaliuMediHaofidiin  theworld),  with lOiDeotiier  jewels,  iu  the 
wall  of  hit  ifiartniea^  where  tbey  were  afterwarilB  fouad  on  Shuja's 
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■the  cfaaracter  of  Shaifh  MRhmood  was  cBlculated  to  dis- 
appoint all  their  eicpectatiom ;  unprincipled,  iudolen^ 
and  timid,  he^ared  as  little  in  the  careaof  g6Tefnni«nt 
aa  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war;  and  while  hi$,owa 
«8se  and  safety  were  secure,  he  was  indiSerent  to  the 
conduct  of  his  ministers  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
-  The  government  of  the  state  was  left  entirely  to  Akrnm 
-Khaun  Aliiyeand  Fiitteh  Khsun  Baurikzye.  The  first 
:of  these  chiefUiiis  had  all  the' characteristict  of  a  Doo- 
raunee  noblemui.  He  was  proud,  higb^iritedi  a^d 
obstinate,  frngal  but  not  sordid  in  expenceh  tfja^y  in 
his  ^tachment  to  his  party,  and  strict  in  conforcaing-tp 
the  notions  of  honour  which  prevail  among  bis  country- 
men. Futteh  Khaun  has  since  become  one  of  the  nost 
premineot  characters  in  the  Dooraunee  historys  and  now 
holds  the  office  of  vizier,  and  enjoys,  the  supceme  power 
under  the  name  of  his  reluctant  sovereign.  Kxcepting 
ths  short  and  turbulent  period  of  Mahiuood's  svcces^ 
the  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  Jn  intrigues  and  ad- 
ventures, sometimes  supporting  a  rebel  force  by  plunder, 
and  sometimes  living  in  jealous  and  precarious  &ieudshtp 
with  the  king.  His  character  is  such ,  a«  such  cJrcuin- 
stances  might  be  expected  to  form.  As  his  misfortunes 
never  reduced  him  to  dependence,  his  spirit  remains  un- 
broken, aad  his  activity  undimmished. .  He  is  ^dtnow- 
ledged  cm  all  hands  to  be  a  manof  talents  and  courain ; 
and  by  his  own  adherents,  he  is  greatly  beloved.  He 
attaid^  his.  followers  by  the.  most  profuse  iiberalityi 
uid  the  utmost  laxity  of  discipline-  As  he  is  unrestrainecl 
l^  principle,  and  accustomed  to  sudden  r^versej^,  he 
employs  the  opportunities  that  fortune  throws  in  his  wBj, 
without  .discretion  or  moderadoo,  to  enrich  his,  ^herents 
imd  gratify  their  passions  and  his  owp.  Thoug)i.:^Xi^ 
oessively  addicted  to  wine^  he  never  remits  hi;«;vigUauce 
over  the  interests  of  his  party ;  or  if  he  doies,  his  ^t^lect 
is  compensated  by  the  promptitude  of  his  resolutions, 
and  his  ngoc  and  decision  in  executing:  theiQ.  In  his 
person  he  is  said  to  be  tall  and  very  handsome,  thoijgh 
rather  thin:,  his.  manners  are  grille  and  modest,  .^d 
form.fl  strong  contrast  to  his  conduct,  which  is  equally 
^empt.  from  the  influence  of.  shame*  fear,.und  com- 
paanon.  ,.-.,, 
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There  were  many  adter  diiefi  at  Ute  coatt  of  !&bh- 
mood,  who  enjoyed  &  less  share  of  power  derived  fr«a 
tbeir  bhdi  or  telenU ;  or  mon  A-eqaaBtly  from  laTour 
and  Irotn  Aar  tried  attacbmeot  to  the  niling  part^'.  Is 
tlie  Hcence  of  this  reign,  each  of  thote  was  ^le  im 
indnlge  his  rapacity  and  satiate  hk  private  esniiitiei 
wHhont  any  restraint,  except  audi  ai  »ae  impoEed  by  the 
paflsions  of  his  rir^.-  The  utaaost  lieeirtiotiEneEB  pr^ 
vaited  amottg  the  soldiery,  on  whom  the  court  rdled; 
and  from  the  constant  dlBturbancee  whidi  lasted  tjH 
Matunood's  deposition,  fais  rogM-awre  resembled  tba 
tR&pcvary  HKCese  of  a  mijitary  adreatuiEr  dian  tbc 
estabU^bment  of  a  regalor  goveratncnt. 

Mshmeed's  gttverrameat  was  aov  AiUy  ertaUishad  m 
libeiMpitsi,  but  the  provkices  meneai  yet  by  -do  memn 
under  his  oudiorlty. 

H«W(t  had  been  given  up  to  has  brother  Ferab^  who 
■dcRowledged  MalnnoediOT  King,  btit  gova-oed  Herant 
exbctly  as  tf  he  had  been  indepeBdent. 

lire  nwl^weastem  ttabee  still  beid  out  &r  Zeaama. 
The  «dier  fwoTfatces  [HrobaUy  waked  the  &awi  M*tl*»iifirt 
cf  the  diapote  fye  the  cvown,  without  .declaring  for  aitku 

llie  prineipal  oppoacnt  to  Medunoo^'  who  now  t» 
mained,  was  Prinee  ^hi^a  Out  Modl^  the  Ul  faradser 
of  JShauli  ZemauD.  lins  iprmce,  dim  abotf  twenty 
years  of  age,  tiad  beai  left  at  Pedwwer  wiA  a  snaH 
parrty  «f  gnanis.  Sbauh  Zemaaa's  bmily,  andafantat 
dl  the  jewels  wid  other  propcsty  of  decrown,  kadiMOi 
committed  to  his  charge.  AMer  the  first  paniir  -tibat 
figHowed  his  brother's  defeat,  be  took  the  Eeaokiliiinte 

prodmn-himMtf  ^^g  ^^  prepare  ibra  regalar  o 

witfilhe  nsarper.    He  aceoKfiBgly  i^ribut^  ^Mm  si 
uneng  the  tribes  r«iinci  Pesfaawcr,  and  sobn  sow  dM 
grealerpartofdie  BerdoorausMesflodi'tohiaatandud. 

A  eonndenMe  abirai  appears  to  havflftrcmMal  ac  JMah* 
meod'-fi  comt  in  -ooBsequenoe  of  dm  l»mp :  hn  csose  bad 
libeRdy  become  mpc^lar  from  the  gefi«rml  veJaBatiea  af 
tdl  gommneut,  whichkft  the  bidkcf  the  iiJasUtaattxtf 
the  country  at  the  mevcy  of  the  eaatmrs  andtheranl- 
diery;  md  a  ^ot  in  •fevour  of  Siiiqa  wm  chsoOTCaad  le 
have  be«]  ento^  on  by  Mi^taur  Oodonlab.     tbtt 
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BobleoMD  WB8  however  arrested,  and  the  plot  came  to 
nothing. 

On  the  lOtb  of  S^tember,  180),  Shoojaool  Moolk 
narcbed  from  Penhawer  to  attaek  Coubul.  About  half 
wBy  brtween  thow  cities,  he  found  Mahmood's  force, 
consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  drawn  np  at  Esbpannt 
in  a  narrow  plain  surrounded  widi  hills,  and  having  the 
tnook  of  Sooi^hrood  in  their  front.  Shi^a  had  at  Uits 
time  at  least  ten  thousand  men ;  but  they  vere  Berdoo- 
numees,  and  though  accnttomed  to  the  battles  of  their 
elans,  they  were  strangers  to  discipline  wid  to  regttkr 
wU.  Sfaaja'a  arnu  were,  however,  victorioa9  in  the 
be^nDiBg  of  the  battle;  but  his  Berdooraunee  troops, 
aager  to  profit  by  the  confusion,  qnitted  ihdr  line  as 
soon  as  they  thought  the  victory  decided,  and  began  to 
plunder  the  royal  treasures,  which  Shuja  had  itnpni- 
dentiy  brought  into  the  field.  Ftrtt^  Khaun  sei^tbis 
i^pOTtunityi  and  charing  at  the  head  of  hia  Baurikzye^ 
completed  the  confusion  in  Shuja's  army.  The  batde 
was  BOW  decided,  «id  Shuja  escaped  with  somediftcnlty 
t»  Uw  Khybor  hitls,  where  he  remtuned  till  a  fresh 
^iportnoi^  offered  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

The  deatmction  of  Shaja'e  axmj  was  tar  from  restoting 
the  quiet  c^  ttw  kingdom,  for  an  inmnrectioB  now  Imike 
6at  wluch  threatened  to  be  &ta1,  not  only  to  Mshmood^ 
3MWtP,  but  to  thC'  esistenoe  of  the  Dooraunee  govern- 
matU  The  GUpiea  had  renaiaed  in  perfect  tranquillity 
shsce  the  re^n  of  Ahmed  Sbaob,  and  wne  now  to  ttp- 
pen-anoe  entirely  reoonoled  to  the  Doennnwes:  the 
daMOidants  of  tfaelr  kings  had  been  treated  with  kind- 
III  Mi.  sod  AMooreheem,  the  representative  of  th«r  roytS 
&iiuly,  enjoyed  a  pennon  from  Shauh  Zemaun,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  paternal  estates.  The  rest  of  the  OhIIjwa 
mi^t  slili  experience  some  injustice  m  cchreooo  with 
the  other  tribes,  bat  nothing  done  by  the  Doorauneea 
■hewed  any  remahis  of  particular  enmi^  to  them. 

The  ancient  rivBhy  of  Ae  tribes  was,  however,  stSl 
fcmenbered  by  the  Ohiljies,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
DooratmM  goverpnTCtit  gave  them  «  good  opportunity 
irf' racoveriug  their  independ^ce. 

The  rrimliiKi  wtu  first  {daaned  «t  Gaubnl,  where 
HHvy«rtbeGW^«hiefthl4)peaedtobe>   They  oflered 
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tlie  crown  to  Abdoorebeem ;  who,  though  he  had  lately 
been  injured  by  ihe  government,  was  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  an  iosarreotion,  and  accepted  their  proposal 
"with  great  reluctance.  The  chiefs  theb  set  off  to  prepare 
their  tribes,  and  afterwards  held,  other  nieetuigs,  at 
which  they  settled  the  plan  of  their  operations.  , 
.  A  force  was  appointed  to  check  the  DoorauDees  of 
Can^harr  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  dcstioed 
gainst  Caubul.  This  last  division  moved  first  towards 
'  Ghuzni :  they  took  several  small  places  in  their  way,  and 
defeated  the  governor  ofGhuzniain  the  field;  but  the 
town  held  ou^  and  the  Ghiljies,  after  destroying  the 
fields  and  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood,  advanced 
through  i^ilgitr  and  Zoonnul  into  Logur :  many  Ghiljies 
joinea  them  on  their  march. 

The  Dooraunee  govemmeDt  was  so  little  on  its  guard 
against  these  preparations,  that  it  was  not  till  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Ghiljies  to  Ghuzni,  that  the  King  remved 
any  infonuatipn  of  their  intention  to  rebel.  .  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  .consternation  which  Uiis  unexpected 
event  ^repted  at  CaubuL  The  goVemm^it  was  new^ 
and  the  greater  pan  of  the  kingdom ;  unsettled :  the  few 
troops  the  King  had,  were  detached  to  Peshawer,  and 
none  rentained  about  bis  person,  but.  some  Gholamt 
^hauhs,  and  the  retainers  of; the  Doomonee  Kbauns 
who  were  at  court  The  deficiency  in  numbers 'was,  in 
some  measure,  compen^ted  by  the  aiaci-ity  atld  uoaoi-^ 
niity  which  the  cotnmpn  danger  produced ;  the  IGiauM, 
their  relations,  and  even.their  menial  t|er,vants)  armed  and 
offered  to  serve  without  pay.  Such  as  could  not  procure 
arms,  were  equipped  froqi  the  King's  arviOAryj.  ood'a 
body  w^s  thus  formed,  amounting  to  thrde  or  foui:  thou-, 
sand  men. 

Mookhtar  Oodoulah  was  released  irom  confineoKot 
on  thU  occasion,  and  the  chief  direction  of  the  Kii^s  - 
troops  was  entrusted  to  him.  Thev  set  out  from  Catibill 
on  the  12th  of  Noyember,  and  took  the  way  to  Gfantmti 
b|it  soon  learned  that  the  rebels  bad  passed  l}At  cityi 
4iid  were  advancing  through  Lc^ur  upon  Caubul^;  -  Oa 
this  the  King's  troops  altered  their  cour^  vid  on  tb^t 
arrival  at  Sej^wund,  tbey  met.the  Qhiljie.acpty- -  "^is 
body  wasat.leaittwcfity  tboufa9d.BtF|[n)^,>ot,»qv<oiQ'' 
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posed  almost  eotirely  of  ia&ntry,  all  ill  armed,  and  rnnat 
with  no  weapMi  but  a  club.  It  was  under  little  control, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  every  thing  like  order.  The 
Doorauuees  drew  up  in  line  in  three  divisions,  with  their 
camel-swivels  in  tiroot,  and  halted  in  this  form  to  receive 
the  Ghiljies,  who  rushed  on  in  a  confused  mass,  regard- 
less of  the  6re  that  was  kept  up  on  them.  When  they 
had  passed  the  cauiel-guns,  th^  made  a  furious  chargb 
on  the  Dooraunee  line :  the  division  that  was  opposed 
to  their  column  gave  way,  and  the  victory  seemed  to  be 
decided  in  &Y0ur  of  the  Ghiljies,  till  the  unbroken  park 
of  the  JDoorauneea  wheeling  in  on  the  flanks  of  &a 
enemy,  checked  their  progress,  and  farced  them  to  at- 
tend to  their  own  safety.  The  Ghiljies,  though  broken 
by  this  attack,  were  not  dispersed,  but  retreated  in  a 
body  to  Killaee  Zirreen,  a  fort  of  their  own  in  the  bills, 
'  about  six  miles  from  the  &(id  of  battle.  The  Doorai^ 
nees  followed  them  for  part  of  the  way,  but  not  beiqg 
able  to  make  any  impression  on  them,  they  gave  up  the 
pursuit. 

The  Ghiljies  received  reinforcements  in  the  night; 
and  early  next  morning  they  quitted  Killaee  Zirreen, 
and  maraied  in  the  direction  of  Caubul,  leaving  the 
Doorsmiees  at  some  distance  on  their  left.  They  reached 
Killaee  Shauhee,  within  a  few  miles  of  Caubul,  in  the 
couree  dFthe  evening,  while  the  Soorauoees,  having  no 
intelligence,  remained  halted  the  whole  of  that  day. 
Nextmommg  they  learned  the  movements  of  the  Ghil- 
jies, and  marched  in  great  haste  and  alarm  to  Killaee 
Amecra  Ool  Moolk,  between  the  enemy's  army  and  the 

Tlie  Ghiljies,  who  bad  hitherto  behaved  with  some 
rc^larity,  now  broke  out  into  rapine  and  violence: 
they  plundered  the  villages  in  their  neighbourhood 
during  the  lu^t,  in  contempt  of  Abdooreheem's  endea- 
voors  to  restrain  them ;  and  in  the  morning  they  marched 
out  to  attack  the  Dooraunees,  without  orders,  and  ap- 
paxently  without  concert.  They  were  entirely  defe^xd 
with  great  slai^bter ;  three  thousand  men  are  said  tQ 
have  been  killedin  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  the  rest 
dispersed  to  their  own  diatricte.     The  Booranaees  tbea 
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ratarned  to  Csabul,  where  thejr  erected  a  pynuxiid  cS 
the  heads  of  the  eoeniy  that  bad  feUen  in  the  battle. 

The '  Settiaft  in  of  die  winter  prevented  any  fiirtlier 
hoetilities  at  that  time;  bnt,  early  in  the  ipring  <rf'  t802» 
Ae  Ghiljies  rose  as  luddenly  as  before,  and  with  more 
arrangement ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ghi^e  clans  were 
now  engaged.  Their  force  i&  said  to  have  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand  nien. 

It  was  determined  that  a  body  und^  Abdoorebeem 
should  attack  Caubul  firom  the  south,  and  an  eqilal  body* 
under  Futteh'Khaun  Babukurzye,  IromUteeast;  while 
a  force  of  ten  thousand  Ghiljies  should  keep  the  Doo> 
rannees  employed  within  their  own  boundaries.  To 
eatdi  of  dieee  divisitms  a  Dooraunnee  army  was  ojqioaedt 
and  three  actions  toc^  place,  all  of  which  terminated  In 
the  entire  success  of  the  Dooraunees. 

It  is  universally  said  (and  the-  existence  of  the  report^ 
whether  accurate  or  not,  shews  the  state  of  the  country 
kt  the  thne),  that  theK  three  battles,  the  defeat  of  the 
Khyberees  under  Shauh  Shuja,  and  a  victory  over  the 
Uzbeks  in  Bnlkh,  took  place  on  the  same  day  in  March, 
18<M. 

After  this  straggly  pwrt  of  the  Kuig^t  force  was -de* 
tached  to  ravage  the  Ghi^ie  country,  and  in  the  coarse 
of -its  operatioDs,  it  defoated  a  body  of  ten  thoosand 
Ohi(}ies  at  Meollah  Sbaudee  *,  which  was  the  last  stand 
made  by  that  tribe. 

The  aeveridee  of  the  govemmoit  ceased  with  the 
camp^^ ;  and  after  tranquillity  waa  restored,  the  Ghil- 
jies ocperi^iced  exactly  the  sane  breatment  as  twfore 
their  rebellion. 

It  has  already  been  makioned  that  prince  £9mja 
sustuned  a  defeat  on  the  same  day  with  the  thcee  gmt 
Ghiljie battles:  that  prince  had  advanced  ogainstPeshawer 
at  thehead  of  twehe  thousand  Khvberees,  and  waa  tip' 
posed  1^  the  regular  tnx^  (d  tne  dt^ :  a  battle  took 
place,  in  which  the  Khyberees  were  dt&ated  with  great 
stanzhter,  and  the  battle  ha[^)^ng  in  sonmeVf  vaat 
nuiBDers  pariihed  from   heat  and   thirst  before  Iba^ 
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regained  their  mouotains.   Shi^Bi  with  difficnlty>  eso^ed 
to  hia  former  retreaU 

The  quiet  of  tHb  kingdom  waa  now  entirdy  restored ; 
bot  the  governiBent  was  -left  ia  a  state  of  deplora^ 
weoknesa:  few  of  the  provinces  had  been  redaced;  tfae 
Kbaaa  of  the  Belodiea,  and  many  ofthe  Ai^haun  tribeSf 
refiiscd  to  aoknowledge  so  UDsettled  a  government ;  end^ 
as  the^  treasury  was  empty,  the  King  was  deilitute  of  ihe- 
means  of  making  a  vigoroos  ^Rnt  to  restore  the  antho- 
rityof  the  crown. 

The  Persians  had  profited  by  the  distracted  state  of 
the  monarchy,  and  had,  in. one  campaign,  alBHi«tO(»n« 
pleted  liie  conquest  of  Persian  KborassauD.  The  last 
place  they  tout  was  Meshhed,  in  which  city  Nsudir  ' 
Mirza,  and  thirty-eight  other  persons  of  Ntnidir  ShaitliV 
&mily,  were  ,taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Tehennm} 
where  they  were  all  put  to  death,  except  one  infant. 

A  son  of  Futteh  AJi  Shauh's  was  stationed  at  Mesh- 
hed, as  governor  of  Persiaii  KhcwaBsaQn;  axtd  the  omk 
quest  of  that  country  by  the  Persians  may  be  dated  fixmi' 
this  period,  though  Toorshiah  was  not  reduced  till  1810^ 
and  Kelaut  Naudiree,  1  believe,  still  holds  out.  Mesh"  - 
hed  was  taken  in  the  summer  of  1802. 

At  the  close  of  the  Ghiljie  war,  and  after  the  defiMt  of 
i^nja  Ool  Moolk,  the  Court  found  itself  fraed  from  all 
imnaedi^e  danger,  and  at  leisure  to  take  measures  for 
reducing  the  rebellious  provinces;  but,  as  m^;fat  be 
expected  in  such  a  government,  the  return  of  safety  froiK  - 
without}  was  accompanied  by  diMetuions  among  the 
chiefe  of  the  ruling  party,  and  particularly  between  the 
two  great  leaders,  Akram  Khsua  AUzye  and  Fottdt 
Kbaun.  The  latter  was,  howevo',  at  le^fh  dispatded 
witha  force  to  settle  the  soutb-eMtof  Uie  kingdom.  He 
first  proceeded  to  Peshawer,  where  he  extorted  mtMuy 
from  the  town,  and  recdved  Gfty  tfaatHaod  nqiees  fn»n 
the  chief  of  Cashmeer :  he  then  mardied  to  the  soudt 
throi^b  Cohaut,  Bunnoo,  and  Damaun,  levying  the 
lerenne  m  -he  past:  he  spent  a  long  time  in  epdea- 
voarlog  to  reduce  the  Vizeerees,  and  after  plondoing 
their  lands,  be  marched,  settling  the  country  as  he 
passed,  to  CandahaTi  where  he  arrired  in  (he  summer  of 
1803. 
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Several   impixtiint'  event*  Iiod   taken  place   in  that 
quarter  during  his  abseiice. 

-  Sbum  OoL  Moolk  had  remained  at  Chora  in  the 
Afreedee  country,  from  the  time  of  his  defeat,  till  Futt^ 
Khaun's  arrival  at  Peshawer.  His  former  adherents  still 
remained  wkh  bim,  and  still  treated  him  as  King :  but 
be  seems  himself  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  any 
£ir.tber  struggle)  and  to  have  spent  almost'  tJie  whole  of 
bis  time  in  reading  and  conversing  wUh  his  military  ad- 
herents, and  some  learned  men,  who  had  nccompanied 
bim  in  his  retreat.  The  arrival  of  Futteh  Khaun  with 
such  a  force  in  Peshawer,  rendered  bis  residence  at 
Chora  unsafe,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  further 
^outfa,  and  take  refuge  among  the  mountains  of  the 
|Caukers>  where  he  continued  to  wander  about^  subsiu- 
JDg,  bimiiQlf  and  bis  followers  on  the  money  which  be 
occ^oni^y  obtained  by  the  sale  of  bis  jewels,  and  by 
the  casual  hospitality  of  the  people  whose  countn  he 
Mitereid.  He  was  in  this  condition  in  the  depth  of  the 
winter  of  1S02,  near  the  town  of  Shawl,  or  Zuetla,  in 
]BeIochistaun.  He  sent  Meer  Abool  Hussun  Kboim, 
and  the  Zubtbegee,  into  Shawl,  to  endeavour  to  &etl  some 
jewels;  but  in  such  a  place  no  purchaser  could  well  be 
expected  :  (ki  their  return  they  met  tbe  prince,  who,  in 
bis  anxiety,  had  left  bis  starving  adherents,  aud  rode  out 
tp  meet  th^n  and  learn  their  success  He  was  in  despair 
wbe|i  he  found  they  had  failed,  aud  immediately  as- 
sembled his  princ^ql  adherents,  to  consult  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  In  tliis  extremity,  tbe  Zubtbegee  men- 
tioned that  a  large  caravan  had  that  day  entered  Sbaw^ 
andt  notwithstanding  the  prince's  reluctance,  it  wasso<Hi 
nsolvad  to  plunder  it.  The  prince's  ti'oops  accordingly 
surrounded  the  town,  and  tbe  merchants  Undiog  tb^ 
retreat  cut  oS,  gave  up,  their  property,  a^d  received  not^ 
i^  the  priuce's  name  promising  to  pay  tbe  valii^  at,tl 
future  time.  * 

.  This  caravan  was  worth  more  than  three  lacks  .of 
rupees,  and  not  only  relieved  the  prince's  present  wants 
but  enabled  bim  tp  assemble  troops  ibran  attack  on  Cao- 
dtdiar,  in  which  be  was  to  be  assisted  by  Muddud  Khaun, 
son  of  tbe  former  chief  of  that  name.     The  ottemi^ 

•  He  paid  many  of  thein  sfter  bii  aceeHJon.. 
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Tiowever,  f&iled,  for  want  of  concert,  and  Sbiija  wa* 
compelled  to  retire  into  the  hills,  where  his  ariny  soon 
after  dispersed.  ' 

In  the  mean  time  Mahmood's  government  wa^hasten- 
ii^  to  decay.  The  King's  weakness  and  indolence  iiad  ' 
drawn  universal  contempt  on  his  administration ,-  liib 
ord^  were  disobeyed  with  impunity,  and  his  officers 
scarcely  possessed  sufficient  wdght  to  maintain  ordinary 
tranquillity  in  the  capital. 

The  Gholami  Shahs  (the  King's  Kuzssilbaush  guarch), 
who  joined  the  violence  of  their  military  habits  to  the 
natural  licentiousness  of  their  nation,  were  guilty  of  the 
greatest  excesses,  and  raised  the  utmost  indignation 
«Dong  the  inhabitants  of  Caiibul,  who  were  not  more 
irritated  by  their  rapacity  and  oppression,  than  di^nsted 
with  their  contempt  for  decency  and  sobriety,  and  their 
open  profession  of  the  ^eeah  religion,  whit^  their 
prnudices  led  them  to  look  on  with  peculiar  aversion. 
'  These  disorders  were  aggravated,  and  the  discontents 
tb^  occasioned  were  rendered  formidable  by  the  absence 
of  Futteh  Khaiin,  and  the  death  of  Akram  Khaun, 
which  deprived  the  King  of  his  boldest  and  most  poweHnt 
ministers. 

-  Frequent  complaints  were  made  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Gfaolams,  but  were  disregarded  by  Mahmood,  whose 
natural  indolence  was  str«igthened  by  his  fondness  for 
the  manners  which  disgusted  his  subjects,  and  by  the 
Tear  of  ol^fending  those  troops  whom  he  considered  as 
the  best  support  of  his  power.  His  partiality  increastd 
the  discontents  of  the  populace,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  men  of  higher  rank,  who  were  disposed  to 
foment  their  disafiection,  and  to  profit  by  its  efft'cts.-  Tlte 
most  prominent  of  these,  at  tirsl,  were  Ahmed  Khaun 
Noorzye,  and  Nawaub  Khaun  the  lame,  two  noblemm 
of  Ahmed  Shauh's  court,  who  a&cted  the  virtues  and 
.  pmudices  of  the  Dooraunees  of  former  times;  but  the 
real  mover  of  all  the  tumults  which  now  ensued,  wat 
Mookhtar  Ooduulab,  a  man  well  calculated  to  take  the 
lead  on  such  an  occasion. 

Under  the  mask  of  moderation,  and  even  contempt 
tot  worldly  honours,    be   concealed   the   bluest  am- 
.  biUon.     He  had  long  borne  with  impatience  liia  exdur 
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won  frcnn  Uw  office  of  vizier,  whicb'  bie  ccniudCTed 
•s  hia  birth-right;  and  the  gorernmentt  a.^ate  of  bis 
high  pretensions,  were  induced  to  withhold  the  htmonrs 
jind  confidence  which  he  had  merited  by  his  own  great 
Borviiies.  His  qualities  were  such  as  were  sure  to  gain 
popularity  among  his  countrymen.  His  bravery  was 
idistinguished,  and  he  possessed  all  the  military  accom- 
{dishments  of  his  nation.  He  was  entirely  indi&rent 
about  money,  except  as  an  instrument  of  bis  amtuddn  ; 
he  had  the  utmost  contempt  for  pomp,  he  even  afiected 
the  dress  and  manners  of  a  derrise ;  and  tbia  simplidty 
in  a  man  of  his  known  rank  and  reputation  as  a  si^dier 
and  a  statesman,  seemH  to  have  greatly  endeared  him  to 
the  pecnle.  Even  when  he  was  vizier,  the  meanest  per- 
Mm  had  access  to  him,  ^ther  in  his  house  or  when  he 
Wait  out,  as  he  often  did  unattended,  and  sometimes  on 
foot.  He  scarcely  ever  refused  a  fevour,  and  if  he  coold 
not  Ure  out  his  suitors  by  bis  patience  and  composure, 
his  only  resource  was  in  promises,  of  which  he  made 
more  uian  be  ever  cared  to  perform.     He  had  great 

rd  nature  and  moderation  towards  hb  enemies,  ■witom 
not  only  forgave  for  past  offences,  but  allowed  to 
molest  him  with  impunity  when  he  had  them  in  hie 
power.  These  qualities  captivated  the  generality  of 
men,  who  did  not  so  easily  perceive  bis  ambition,  bis 
want  (^principle,  his  fondness  for  intrigue,  and  his  turn 
for  ait  and  duaimulation.  He  was  singulariy  qualified 
for  conducting  an  insurrection  in  whicn  religion  could 
be  brought  to  ^are:  he  had  been  obliged  to  fiy  to 
Bdochtitann  on  the  death  of  his  &ther  (the  vizier  Sbanh 
Wullee  Kbaun),  and  had  employed  lus  banishment  ia 
study*  so  that  he  was  now  reckoned  one  of  the  nrast 
(Siinmt  Moollahs  in  the  A&hann  dominions.  He  was 
more  careless  in  the  forms  of  devotion  than  Doorauneea 
g^ierally  are,  but  he  had  always  afl^ted,  and  probably 
^t,  great  zeal  for  the  Soimnee  religion.  He  was  asai« 
duous  in  paying.coutt  to  men  of  learning  and  sancti^, 
and  Synd  Ahmed,  commonly  called  the  Meer  Waez, 
who  vas  eminent  in  both  those  characters,  was  his  most 
owfidential  friend. 

.  This  man  possessed  great. natural  talents,  and  hy  fra- 
qnent  iHlgrinuges  to  Mecca,  and  by  the  purity  andenn 
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mtsterity  of  his  life,  bad  goiaed  the  higbwt  T^ototjoa 
aud  influence  in  CaubuL  Hie  authority  was  streqgth- 
ened  by  the  {reedom  with  which  he  preached  against  the 
vicee  of  the  codrti  the  general  corruption  of  mannen, 
and  the  encouragement  which  was  openly  given  to 
Sheeabs^  asainat  whom,  in  consistency  with  the  .pre- 
judices of  the  people  be  dechumed  as  blaeph^ners  and 
infidds.  The  Meer  Waez  had  already  made  hkoself 
conspicuous  by  a  formal  complaint  to  the  King  against 
the  excesses  of  hia  guards,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  avowed  head  of  the  malcontents  during  the  early 
stajgea  of  the  insurrection. 

The  discontents  of  the  people  bod  risen  to  a. great 
-height,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  tb^  an 
incitement:,  and  a  pretence  for  open  tumult.  This  was  ' 
the  execution  of  a  young  man  of  Caubul  for  the  murder 
of  a  Kuzzilbaush,  with  whom  be  bad  quarrelled :  the 
pt^laoe  affected  to  consider  bis  condemnation  as  dit^ 
-tated  by  Mahmood's  partiality  to  the  Sheeabs,  and  were 
marching  to  inter  him  with  the  honours  of  a  martyr, 
when  the  procession  was  fired  on  by  a  party  of  Ku2zil- 
baushes,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  corpse 
to  the  bouse  of  the  Meer  Waez.  This  fresh  outrage 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  populace  to  the  bishest 
pitch,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Gbor 
laums,  who  were  in  attendance  on  the  Kin^  tliey  |^ 
tacked  the  quarters  of  one  of  their  divisions,  whicbi  after 
a  short  resistance,  they  forced  and  plundered. 

The  battle  was  renewed  with  greater  fury  on  the  next 
day:  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  country  round  Cau- 
bul flocked  in  to  assist  the  Soonnees;  and  many  of  (be 
musketeers  of  the  Cohistaun  weie  led  by  a  saint  of  their 
country  to  the  aid  of  the  same  cause.  Mookhtar 
Oodoulah  and  otber  Dooraunee  lords  were  now  aeep 
openly  exciting  Uie  populace  to  fight  for  their  i-eligitm, 
while  the  Meer  Waez  promised  the  joys  of  paradise  to 
those  who  should  fall,  and  sprinkled  the  leaders  of 
the  atladc  with  the  waters  of  the  holy  fountain  of 
Zemzem  *,  which  he  had  himself  brought  from  Mecca. 
Both  parties  were,  however,  exhausted  by  the  length  of 

*  See  Sale**  Koraun,  Niebubr'i  Aratria,  &c 
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an  unusually  hot  qummer's  day,  aoil towards  evming'ui 
apparent  reconciliation  was  brought  about  by  the  sub- 
misnon  of  the  Persians.  This  tumult  took  place  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  June.  Both  pnrties  irere  now  desiroos 
of  a  temporaiy  suspension  of  operations:  the  Kine 
wished  to  wait  for  Futteb  Khaun,  who  was  on  his  mar^ 
with  an  army  Irom  Candahar;  and  Mookhtar  Oodoulah, 
for  prince  Shnja,  whom  be  had  invited  to  set  up  Sot 
King.  Mahmood's  fears,  however,  precipitated  a^rs 
before  he  was  prepared  for  the  crisis;  he  thought  his 
only  safety  lay  in  seizing  Mookhtar,  and  that  nomemai^ 
being  apprized  of  his  design,  fled  from  Caubul  on  the 
8th  of  July,  afler  instructing  the  Meer  Waez  to  renew 
the  tumults  in  the  city.  This  was  done,  and  the  rage 
of  the  populace  was  dexterously  turned  from  the  Sheeahs 
to  ihe  King  who  patronized  them.  So  effectual  were 
these  measures,  that  when  Mookhtar  returned  with 
Shujs  Ool  Moolk  on  the  12th  of  July,  he  found  M^- 
mood  besieged  in  the  Balla  HisEaur,  which  was  clos^ 
invested  by  the  populace.  Neither  he  nor  the  prince, 
however,  entered  Caubul  ;  both  encamped  without 
the  town,  and  busied  themselves  in  collecting  troops  to 
oppose  Futteh  Khauu,  who  nowdrew near  with  an  army 
of  .eight  or  ten  thousand  men.  An  action  took  place 
soon  after;  Futteh  Khaun  was  at  first  successful;  he 
routed  the  part  of  the  enemy  which  was  immediately  op- 
posed to  him,  and  was  advancing  to  the  city,  when  the 
desertion  of  a  great  lord  to  Shuja  threw  the  whole  into 
confusion:  hisownparty  then  fell  off  by  degrees,  till  he 
found  himself  almost  alone,  and  waa  obliged  to  provide 
for  bis  safety  by  a  precipitate  flight. 

Next  morning  Shauh  Shuja  entered  Caubul  in  tri- 
umph. Mookhtar  Oodoulah  walked  on  foot  by  the 
side  of  his  hoFs^  and  many  other  Dooraunee  Ameers  fol- 
lowed iu  bis  train.  To  keep  np  the  impression  of  the 
triumph  of  the  true  taitb,  the  heralds  who  preceded  the 
King  were  ordered  to  announce  his  approach  by  the 
watch-word  of  the  Soonnee  sect",  instead  of  the  Toorkee 
form,  which  is  required  by  the  practice  of  the  Court. 

*  Dunichar  yaurC  the  IHeof  the  four  Mends,")  aa  altusionto 
the  four  fint  CaUphi,. three  of  whom  are  conndered  at  wurpen  b; 
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The  g^tes  of  the  Balla  HiSsttur  w«re  dirown  open  on 
the  King's  approach ;  and  Mahmood,  deserted  by  alt 
his  adherents,  9afi«red  himself  to  be  quietly  conducted 
to  the  upper  fort,  where  the  princes  of  the  Uood  are 
confiDed.  His  eyes  were  spared,  but  Shuja  has  unFortii- 
nately  had  sufficient  reason  to  r^ret  this  clemency,  of 
whi(^  he  probably  afforded  the  first  example  in  his 
country. 

This  revolution,  though  it  at  the  time  improved  tbt 
state  of  afiairs,  was  not  calculated  to  restore  the  power' of 
the  crovm,  or  the  importance  of  the  stale.  The  new 
Kinf;,  though  his  good  qualities  were  amply  suflSciencto 
maintain  the  dignity  of  an  established  monarch,  was  de^ 
ficient  in  the  genius  and  energy  which  were  requisite  to' 
Tsstore  a  government  so  far  sunk  into  anarchy  and 
decay. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Mahmood's  reign,  it  may 
be  idiagined  that  the  great  men  were  become  powerful 
and  unruly,  that  the  army  was  impatient  of  discipline, 
that  the  government  had  in  «  great  measure  lost  the  at- 
tachment of  its  subjects  und  that  both  the  remote  pro* 
vinces  and  the  neighbouring  powers  had  changed  the 
awe  with  which  they  were  used  to  view  the  Dooraunees, 
for  a  feeling  of  indifKrence  bordering  on  contempt.  Some 
circumstances  in  Shaub  Shuja's  situation  added  to  his  em- 
barrasstnents,  ■  and  prevented  the  government  recovering 
its  vigour.  The  King  had  been  for  two  years  a  fitgitive 
in  his  own  dominions,  during  which  time,  he  had  made 
several  attempts  to  expel  his  rival.  He  had  conse>' 
quently  incurred  great  obligations  to  the  Dooraunees 
and  other  chiefs.  These  were  rendered  of  the  more  im- 
portance by  his  own  disposition,  which  was  susceptible 
of  gratitude  and  permanent  attachment.  His  recall  by 
Mookhtar  Oodoulah  and  his  party  brought  a  fresh  set 
of  claimants  on  him,  whose  services  he  could  not  deny, 
and  whose  power  ,he  w«s.  obliged  to  re^ct.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  all  ^e  honours  and  i^jpointments  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  were  insufficient  to  reward  the 
Kin^s  adherents,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  away  a  large 
portion  of  his  permanent  revenue  in  grants  to  such  as  r^ 
mained  unprovided  for :  tlius  almost  the  whole. revenue 
of  Peshawer  was  settled  on  the  Khyberees  as  the  reward 
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of  their  Bttubmntt  and  much  of  the  royal  dues  vere 
alienated  in  otber  plaoea  in  &vour  of  Dooraunee  chiefr. 
Wbat  Jremained  oithc  rermue  passed  through  the  bands 
of  the  vizier,  who,  as  soon  as  his  interesta  were  separated 
from  those  of  the'  Kin^  aiqilied  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
public  mon^  to  his  own  use. 

Had  the  King  eiven  hu  cooGdence  entirely  to  the 
vizier,  many  oftbe  inconveniences  which  were  afterwards 
jtU  nii^t  have  been  avoided.  It  would  have  been  the 
interest  of  that  minister  to  raise  the  King's  power :  «id 
his  success  in  the  beginning  of  Shuja's  reign  shewed  that 
he  hod  the  talents  and  influence  requiute  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking. This  plan,  however,  was  not  tried.  The  King 
was  not  disposed  to  resign  his  own  power  into  the  bands  of 
his  minister;  uid  hie  dd  adbereols,  who  were  anxious 
to  succeed  to  their  share  <^  power,  early  inspired  him 
wteh  jedoiisy  of  the  viaer,  and  induced  him  to  adopt  a 
system-  oi  connteracticai  to  his  measures ;  the  want  of 
barmtMiy  between  the  King  and  his  minister  prerenled 
any  visranus  exertion  asainst  their  common  enemy,  and 
otd^ed  each  to  lavish  Uie  resources  of  the  state  in  se- 
cunng  partisans  to  himself. 

In  ooDsequence  of  this  weakness  of  the  ffovernmeot, 
erery  nobleman  who  was  discontented  with  the  court  bad 
it  in  his  power  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  to  shdter  him- 
self, if  he  &iled,  either  in  the  midst  of  his  own  trib^  or 
in  some  part  of  the  country  not  easily  within  reach  of 
the  King.  Nor  was  it  difBcult  for  him  to  procnrea  par- 
doD)  if  he  willed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  court;  for  the 
state  of  the  King's  affairs  rendered  it  more  necessary  Sot 
the  support  (^  hisandiori^to'conciliate  friends  then  to 
fiunish  enemies.  This  certainty  of  impunity  gave  a  p^ 
culiar  ciiaracter  to  the  rebellions  of  this  reign,  which  were 
raised  on  the  most  trifling  grounds,  and  conducted  with 
tbe  utmost  levity.  Hie  shghtest  provocation  from  the 
court  drove  a  nobl«nan  into  rebellion :  the  slightest  of- 
fimee  from  one  of  the  rthda  sent  him  back  to  Ute  coast, 
t/t  led  him  to  set  up  a  new  party ;  and  the  whole  bad 
more  tbe.^ipearanceofaganw among  children  than  ofa 
avil  war. 

The  jealousies  between  the  King  and  the  vizier  did 
iiot»howevtt«  dtewtbemsdvestillsomeUtneafior Shuja's 
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80casion,  aod  the  b^nniilg  of  his  reiga  w«8  quiet  «nd 
proeperous. 

llie  first  step  be  totk  was  to  release  his  brother 
Shaah  Zemaan ;  and,  soon  after,  MooUah  A^bik,  who 
had  betrayed  Zemaun,  was  apprehended,  and  suffered 
the  puaishmmt  of  his  per6dy  and  ingratitude.  This 
wes  the  odIj  execution  that  followed  the  change  of 
gorenitQait.  All  the  other  measures  of  Mookhtar 
Oodoulah's  internal  administration  were  calculated  to  con* 
ciliate,  and  to  eSace  the  memory  of  die  civil  dissenuoDS 
which  bad  so  long  prevailed.  At  the  same  tim^  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  tigolir  and  success  to  reduce  the 
rebellious  provinces,  and  to  bring  the  empire  into  ibi 
ancient  state. 

The  first  expedition  was  sent  to  Candafaar,  which  was 
■liU  held  by  Prince  Cauuu^un  and  Futteh  Kbaun.  The 
place  was  taken  without  difficulty,  and  what  was  of 
greater  importance  Futteh  Khailn  was  aimn  after  peiv 
suaded  to  make  his  submissions  to  the  new  King.  ;  An 
omwrtunity  was  now  offered  of  securing  the  attachmont 
otthis  powerful  and  active  chief;  but  it  was  allowed  to 
escape,  and  hence  arose  the  misfortunes  which  disturbed 
the  rest  of.  Shuih  Shuja's  reign,  and  which  drove  him 
at  Iragth  from  his  throne.  Futteh  Khaun's  demands 
friHn,tJne  court  were  moderate,  and  did  not  extend  be* 
yond  the  offices  held  by  his  father;  but  these  were 
withheld,  owing  either  to  the  imprudence  of  the  King, 
or  the  jealousy,  of  the  vizier;  and  Futteh  Kbaun,  after 
a  short  re«dence  at  the  court,  quitted  it  in  dt^ust,  and 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Girisbk. 

The  eSet^  of  his  disaffection  were  eftrly  and  severely 
ielt,  for  in  January,  1804,  when  the  King  had  assembled 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  at  Peshawer,  aod  was 
(HI  the  point  of  completing  the  settlement  of  his  domi- 
nions, by  intimidating  the  chiefs  of  Cashmeer  and  Sind^ 
be  received  intelligence  dTa  rebellion  at  Candahar,  which 
obbged  him  immediately  to  relinquish  hia  design.  The 
rise  and  progress  of  this  transaction  will  serve  to  illustrate 
what  has  been  said  of  the  levity  and  inconsistency  which 
distinguish  the  late  Afgbaun  civil  wars.  The  govern- 
ment of  Candahar  had  been  given  prince  Kyeer  (a  son  of 
Shauh  Zemaun'e),  under  the  guidance  of  Ahmed  Kbaun 
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VooTzje,  whose  desertion  of  Shaoh  Zemaun  had  been 
effaced  by  hia  zeal  for  the  Soonnee  religion.  Fott^ 
Khaun  found  means  to  pci-Eaade  the  young  prince  to 
impriEion  Ahm^  Kbnun,  and  endesTour  to  make  him- 
self King.  Ahmed  Khaun  was  accordingly  seized ;  but 
though'  he  was  treated  with  many  insults  and  severities, 
and  bad  been  chained  with  the  chains  of  an  elephant,  in 
derision  of  his  gigantic  stature,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  prince 
and  Futteh  Khaun  were  prepared  to  move  out  agaiDEt 
Caubul,  they  released  him,  and  entrusted  him  witn  the 
defehceof  the  city. 

The  consequences  might  have  been  expected ;  Ahmed 
Khaun's  son  went  over  to  Shuja,  and  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  Kj^er;  while  he  himself,  indifferent  who  was 
King,  if  he  could  but  be  revenged  on  Kyser,  gave  op 
Gandahar  to  Ceumrauri,  whom  he  invited  irom  I'^irrah 
to  occupy  it.  After  the  defeat  of  Kyser's  army,  the 
King  was  about  to  enter  once  more  on  the  settlement  of 
bis  eastern  dominions,  when  he  learned  that  Kyser'ond 
Futteh  Khaun  had  recovered  Candahar,  and  were  again 
sBsembling  troops.  He  then  returned  towards  Csnda- 
Iiar,  which  was  evacuated  on  his  approach ;  and  Kyser 
soon  ntter  threw  himself  on  the  King's  mercy,  was  af- 
fectionately received,  and  was  reinstated  in  bis  govern- 
ment. Futteh  Khaun,  finding  his  schomes  at  Cuidabar 
defeated,  repaired  to  Heraut,  and  insinuating  bimseif ' 
into  the  confidence  of  prince  Feerooz,  persuaded  him  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Caubul.  Feerooz  ap- 
pearing in  arms,  Shuja  sent  Kyser  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  oppose  him,  and  at  the  same  time  oflered  terms, 
which  Feerobz,  who  was  naturally  cautious,  thought 
proper  to  nccept ;  while  Futteh  quitted  him  in  indigna- 
tion, and  sgiiin  retired  to  Giriihk.  « 

The  whole  of  the  west  beinc  now  settled,  the  King 
and  the  vizier  set  out  from  Candiihar  in  the  end  of  Sm- 
tember,  and  marching  first  to  Siiid,  they  compelled  the 
chiefs  of  that  country  to  acknowledge  the  new  govem- 
ment,  and  to  pay  seventeen  lacks  of  rupees ;  after  which 
the  King  moved  up  his  eastern  frontier,  ond  settled  all 
the  provinces  in  his  route.  He  reached  Feshawer  in 
April,  1805,  and  soon  after  received  an  ambasaadorfitnn 
the  King  of  Bokhauro,  who  came  to  propose  a  renewal 
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of  dw  aUUnce  concladed  by  Zemsun,  and  to  negtxnsU 
the  double  muriage  of  Shuja  to  the  daughter  of  the 
-King  of  BoUunn,  and  of  that  King  to  a  prinoen  of 
Canbnl.  The  ambauador  waa  favourably  received ;  bat 
aa  it  is  contraiy  to  the  Dooraunee  custom  to  mve  their 
'dau^tera  in  marriage  to  foreiffnen,  the  part  of  the  pro*- 
posal  reipectiiig  the  King  of  Bokhaura'a  marriage  wat 
civilly  declined :  that  of  Shuja  vai  never^elen  agreed  to. 
'  During  all  this  time  Kyier  continued  to  Kire  the 
King  wiui  xeal  and  fidelity  in  the  government  of  Can* 
dahar ;  he  had  even  contrived  to  seize  Futteb  Khaun, 
and  bad  nearly  been  persuaded  to  gratify  the  revenge  of 
his  father  Shaub  Zemaun,  by  puttiiig  him  to  death;  bat 
Futt^  Khaun,  having  prevailed  on  the  prince  to  visit 
Jiim  privately  in  prison,  so  tar  won  on  him  by  his  in-' 
sinaattog  roannets,  his  allusions  u>  former  services,  and 
bis  promisei  of  future  attachment,  that  Kyaer  not  only 
set  him  free,  but  resumed  bis  old  connection  with  him, 
and  began  once  more  to  aspire  to  the  throne.  Futteb 
£haun,  on  his  release,  repaired  to  Girisbk,  where  he 
bi^aii  preparations  for  the  intended  enterprize ;  but  on 
his  return  to  Candahar,  he  found  Kyser  undec  the  in^ 
fluence  of  Khojeh  Mahomed  Khaun,  another  great 
noblonan,  who  had  dissuaded  him  from  bis  design  of 
rebelling.  On  this,  Futteb  Khaun,  equally  inc^ued  at 
the  derangement  of  bis  plans,  and  at  the  preference  of 
another's  advice  to  his,  t^nly  rmounced  all  conoection 
with  Kyser,  and  en^iged  to  deliver  up  Candahar  to 
Caumraun,  whom  he  invited  to  occupy  it.  Caunicaun, 
who.  was  at  this  time  at  Furrah,  immediately  assembled 
a  body  of  troops,  and  advanced  to  Eedgaoh,  a  few  miles 
irom  Candahar,  and  Kyser  was  about  to  quit  the  city, 
-when  a  scene  ensued,  which  is  scarcely  credible  even  to 
persons  acquainted  with  the  eccentricity  of  Futteb 
■ICbaun's  character,  and  the  sudden  changes  of  aSairs  so 
common  amoiw  Dooiaunees.  On  the  night  before 
•Kyser's  Sight,  he  desired  to  have  -a  parting  interview 
iwitfa  Futt^  Khaun ;  and  this  meeting  took  place  by 
-torch  light,  on  on  open  terrace  in  the  market-place^ 
which,  with  the  surroundiiu;  streets,  was  filled  with 
horseniai  ready  for  a  march.  The  conference  b^as 
.with  mutualr^roaclwi ;  but  the  {Hrince  gradually  softea* 
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ing  bis  tone,  reminded  Fulleh  Khann  of  hia  IwYing 
tared  his  life,  and  besought  him  not  to  r^^  his  ben^ts 
by  dnving  him  into  exile.  Futtdi  Khaon  then  Teca- 
pmilfitad  nis  designs  iii  feyonr  of  Kyser,  and  com^dsined 
of  the  n^lect  with  whidii  his  advice  waa  treated :  on  this 
Kyier  assured  him  that  he  was  ready  for  ever  after  to 
follow  his  counsek  implicitly,  aud  strengthened  hii  asseiv 
tioDS  by  such  solemn  oaths,'  that  Futteh  Khaua  wsa 
diaken,  and  at  last  dismissed  his  resentmeot,  and  swore 
to  support  the  prince  in  all  extremities.  Next  momiog 
the  prince  and  Futteh  moved  out  together  to  oppose 
Camnraon.  Futteh  Khaon  advanced  Wtth  his  own  di- 
TisioD,  and  calling  out  to  Canmraun,  acquainted  him 
tritfi  the  change  in  his  scaitjments,  and  endeavoored  to 
persuade  him  to  redre.  Caumraun  was  at  first  nsto- 
niAed  at  this  revolution,  but  he  resumed  his  conrag^ 
and  answered  in  terms  of  defiance;  on  which  FutMi 
Kbaun,  withoat  waiting  ^or  the  oUier  troc^ts,  charged 
the  prince  swoond  in  hand ;  and  such  was  die  eCfeot  of 
tUs  unmpected  attack,  that  Caumraim's  troops  bnAaa, 
and  he  himself  with  difficulty  effected  his  esc^ie  to 
Farrah. 

Futteh  Khaun's  plan  of  placing  Kyaet  on  the  dirone 
was  now  resumed,  apparently  with  that  princes  &1I 
concurrraice;  but  its  execution  was  artfolly  ddayed  by 
Khojeh  Mahomed,  who  left  no  means  of  operating.on 
tfae  paBsions,  the  prudence,  and  even  oti  die  superstidcn 
of  die  crawpirators,  ut^wtised  to  defeat  the  schemes 

Meanwhile  the  Kiog  had  prepared  an  expedition  at 
Peihswer  for  the  purpose  m  ndndng  Caaiimeer,  the 
only  province  that  remained  in  rebauiMi.  AbdooUft 
Khaun,  the  governor,  had  foniented  the  troiddes  at 
Candahar  wito  the  view  of  divertii^  die  aCtadE  on  h^o- 
aelf,  and  though  that  diversion  vras  now  at  an  ^idj 
AbdoolU  was  saved  for  the  presoit  l^  the  dissensions 
whidi  prevailed  among  Shuja's  ovm  courtiers.  IHic 
Buinuattons  of  Akram  Khaun  induced  the  King  to  ecfote 
the  oommand  of  the  army  to  the  viiier,  ami  even  to 
talk  (^  awuming  it  hims^.  On  tliit  the  vimer  discao<- 
raged  the  entediUoQ  altogether,  and  found  means  to  pot 
onobematra  of  the  troops  till  a  subsequent  periodjwhea 
^  Kin^a  views  ware  mwe  accooungdateo-  to  h^  own. 
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This  cqipoiiuiiity  offered  at  Caabnl,  and  the  vizier  waa 
about  to  commence  hii  march,  when  Akram  Khaim 
prevailed  oo  the  Kin^  to  call  oq-  him  to  pay  a  sum  of  , 
mooey  as  the  conditaon  on  which  be  should  have  the 
Goiumand.  The  King  accordingly  required  three  lac« 
of  rupees;  but  about  this  time  t^  vizier  lost  his  bvourlte 
daughter,  and  was  so  much  afTected,  that  he  declared 
he  wms  resolved  sever  to  cjuit  her  grave,  or  to  take  ari;f 
fimber  concern  in  worldly  al&irs.  He  King  wAb  now 
reduced  to  solicit  him  to  resume  his  office  and  carry  on 
the  war  againtt  Cashmeer.  He  consented  with  real  or 
■asamed  relnctance,  and  the  claim  for  money  was  no 
longer  mentioned. 

At  length  he  set  out  on  his  march  with  an  anny  of 
ten  thousaiad  ib«i.  The  first  opposition  he  enoounterecl 
was  at  Mozufiendiad,  where  he  found  the  high  and 
todty  bank  of  a  rapid  branch  of  the  Hydailpes  oocapied 
by  the  Casfamerian  army:  he  nevertheless  effected  a 
passage  in  four  divisions,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
theii:  gronnd.  One  of  his  own  sons  was  wounded  in  this 
engagement.  Ilie'^rest  of  the  road  to  Coshmeer  was 
through  steep  and  barren  mountains,  and  often  Bl<«ig 
the  face  of  precipices.  The  vizier's  advance  waa  conse' 
qneotly  slow,  and  his  provisions  began  to  ftil  him  long 
before  he  reached  the  vaHey.  ^Tlte  vizier,  however,  eif 
fxiuraged  his  men  by  sharing  their  Bufferings ;  be  gave 
np  his  own  store  to  the  soldiers,  and  is  saiato  have  snt 
fered  the  extremities  <^  hunger  b^rehe  was  able  to 
procure  reUef  for  hirarmy.  So  great  was  Uic  diatreBB  oF 
his  tnM^M,  that  when  he  came  to  a  d^k  beyotid  which 
the  enemy's  army  was  encahiped,  he  was  not  able  to 
'  bold  oat  till  he  tried  the  chtoce  c^  a  hsttl^  whic^  B^;fat 
h^ve  removed  all  his  embamusmsnts.  He  thert&ri 
bonn  to  treat  with  AbdooUah  Kheun :  he  told  him  his 
difficulttes  without  reserve ;  and  AbdooUah,  nnwitling  to 
drive  him  to  desperation,  listened  to  the  terms  wmch 
were  otitevd,  and  aereed  to  supply  him  with  pvovlsioiA. 
MnoldUar  proloRgM  a  delusive  negotiation  tm  he  had 
aeoincd '  some  furuier  advantages  mitdl  he  bad  in  vfiew^ 
be  then  threw  off  the  mask  mid  hostilities  were  imme- 
dittdy  renewed. 
The  armies,  however,  were  still  separated   by    the 
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Hydaspes.  At  lost  Abdoollah  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
river  in  the  night,  and  crowing  it  without  delay,  ap' 
peaired  on  the  vizier's  rear  when  ne  was  entirely  unpre^' 
pared  to  oppose  him;  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
were  out  foraging,  and  be  could  not  collect  above  a- 
hundred  horse  when  he  first  moved  out  against  the 
enemy.  By  d^rees,  however,  the  whole  army  was 
assembled,  and  was  advancing  with  the  vizier  at  its  bea^ 
when  a  party  which  he  had  sent  in  front  fell  back  aa 
them  in  the  greatest  confusion.  They  had  been  routed 
io  consequence  of  the  cowardice  of  the  vizier's  son  Atta 
Mahom^,  who  fied  without  striking  a  blow,  and  was 
followed  by  his  disheartened  troops.  This  example 
bad  Dearly  ruined  the  army,  but  its  courage  was  restored 
by  the  firinness  of  the  vizier,  who  rec^ved.  the  broken 
troops  with  great  serenity,  attributed  his  son's  flight  to  a 
concerted  feio^  and  advanced  with  increased  tafo^y, 
as  if  to  take  advantage  of  the  success  of  his  sb-atagetn. 
This  onset  had  a  very  different  issue  from  the  former ; 
for,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  in  which  the  vizier'ff 
«otirage  was  con^icuous,  the  Cii^hmeer,  army  was 
routed  and  driven  back  on  the  river.  The  briti^  was 
choaked  by  the  crowds  of  fugitives :  great  part  of  the 
army,  among  which  was  Abdoolla  Khaiin,.  were  forced 
to  swim,  and  many  were'cut  to  pieces  by  the  victore  or 
drowned  in  the  river. 

.  Abdoolla  Kliaun  now  took  refuge  in  his  fort,  where 
he  had  made  every  preparation  for  a  long  siege;  and  the 
King's  troops  were  prevented  by  the  season  and  by  the 
fatigne^  which  they  had  suffered  from  attempting  any 
pperation  during  the  rest  of  the  wiuter. 

Early  in  spnog  the  fort  was  attacked,  and  hnd  held 
out  for  two  montbs,  when  Abdoolla  Khaun  died.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  great  courage-  He  ia  still 
spoken  of  wim  affection  by  the  Cashmeriang,  and  by  the 
Dooraunees  who  have  served  under  him.  He  is  com- 
joraded  for  his  love  of  justice  and  his  skill  in  administering 
it  j  for  his  liberality,  bis  aflable  manners,  uid  his  princdy 
magnificence.  He  was  also  a  great  encourager  of  team- 
ing and  poetry.  Ferhi^  no  Doorauoee  bos  left  a 
character  so  generally  admired. 
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The  fort  was  defended  for  two  months  after  his  deaths 
when  it  surrendered  on  condition  that  Abdoollah  Kbaun's 
&inily  and  the  chiefs  in  the  fort  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  unmolested  eitiier  at  Caubul  or  Peshawer.  These 
terras  were  strictly  observed,  and  Cashmeer  was  now 
completely  redaced  under  the  King's  authority. 

Tbe  vizier  remained  in  Cashmeer  for  some  months 
tfter  the  reduction  of  the  province :  but  it  is  .now  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  erents  which  took  place  in  the  west 
during  the  )>eriod  of  this  long  campMgn. 

TTie  reconciliation  between  Futteh  Khaun  and  Khyser 
was  of  no  long  duration:  Khojeh  Mahomed  retained 
biff  ascendancy;  and  Futteh  Khaun  retired  to  Giriahk, 
and  once  more  renewed  his  intrigues  with  Caumraun. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  Prince  would 
have  been  slow  to  embark  in  any  enterprizc  with  a  per- 
son who  had  so  lately  deceived  bim ;  but  Caumraun, 
brought  up  amidst  revolutions,  and  accustomed  to  put 
every  thing  to  hazvird,  had  no  hesitation  in  entering  on 
tfae  project  held  out  to  him.  He  joined  Futteh  Khaun, 
and,  as  they  advanced  towards  Candahar,  they  were 
met  by  part  of  the  garrison,  while  Kyser  Bed  into  the 
country  of  the  Beioches,  where  he  wailed  for  rnnforce- 
ments  &om  the  King. 

The  King  was  at  Peshawer  when  the  news  of  this 
misfortune  reached  him.  He  sent  without  delay  to  recall 
the  vizier  from  Cashmeer;  but  that  minister  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  join  bim,  and  he  was  obliged  to  command 
in  petwin  against  tbe  rebels. 

Before  he  reached  Candahar,  his  tro<^  had  been 
agdn '  defeated  by  Caumraun,  who  was  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  six  thousand  men  Irom  Heraut,  under  the  com-,' 
mand  of  Mullik  Caussim,  the  son  of  Prince  Feerooz. 

That  force  was,  however,  soon  recalled  to  Heraut  by 
an  attack  of  the  Persians;  Caumraun  fled,  the  King 
entered  Candahar  unopposed,  and  Futteh  Khaun  was 
soon  after  prevailed  on  to  join  him. 

The  attack  of  the  Persians  which  recalled  Mullik 
Caussim,  had  been  brought  on  by  an  offensive  operation 
of  Feerooz  Oodeens,  and  had  been  for  some  time  threat- 
ened ;  yet'so  secure  was  Feerooz,  that  he  sent  his  best 
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troops  to  the  assistance  of  Caumrann,  and  made  no  pre- 
parations for  his  own  defence  till  the  Persians  were  as- 
sembled in  great  force  within  a  short  distance  of  hia 
oity>  He  then  found  his  force  confined  to  seven  hun- 
dred Dooraunces  and  two  thousand  Persian  guards,  but 
tie  was  6Don  joined  by  five  or  six  thousand  Kimaaks,  who 
were  raised  to  great  enthusiasm  against  the  Persians  and 
iSheealiH,  by  the  exhortations  of  Siwfee  Islanm,  an  JJtf 
bek  Moollah,  who  had  long  resided  at  Heraut,  where 
he  enjoyed  great  wealth  and  honour. 

With  this  army  Feerooz  marched  out  to  engage  the 
Persians,  who  were  superior  in  numbers,  as  well  &a  in 
the  character  of  their  troops :  instead  of  defending  the 
passage  of  the  Pooleemaulaun  (Ochus),  he  injudidouslj 
left  that  river  in  his  rear;  and  no  sooner  had  his  army 
crossed,  than  the  Persians  sent  a  body  of  excellent  in- 
iantry  to  occupy  the  only  bridge.  Neverthdess,  the 
seven  hundred  Dooraunees  charged  the  enemy  with  the 
utmost  impetuosity :  they  broke  through  the  first  line  a( 
the  Persians,  which  was  composed  of  infantry,  -  and 
threw  the  ceutre  of  the  cavalry,  who  formed  the  second 
line,  into  great  confusion ;  but  being  greatly  out-num- 
bered,  they  were  soon  surrounded,  and  cut  off  almost 
to  a  man.  Ilie  Eimauks  broke  as  soon  as  the  Doorau- 
nees were  surrounded ;  and  Feerooz  fied  without  nuking 
any  exertion.  The  slaughter  was  great :  Sootee  Islaum 
lell  fighting  gallantly  at  the  head  of  a  bAnd  composed 
of  his  own  retainerfs  and  of  religious  enthusiasts  who 
accompanied  him  as  volunteers.  His  body  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Persians,  who  burned  it  with  every  circum- 
stance of  indignity.  Ilie  fiigitivea  fared  little  better: 
many  were  drowned  in  the  Ocbus,  and  Feerooz  bims^ 
escaped  with  great  difficulty,  afler  losing  his  horse. 

Tiie  Persians  immediately  prepared  to  lay  siege  to 
Heraut;  but  Mullik  Caussim  was  now  on  his  return; 
the  Eimauks  and  Doorauuees  had  time  to  assembles  and 
the  Persians  proposed  terms  to  Feerooz,  which  (hat 
cautious  prince  accepted.  They  were,  that  he  should 
pay  50)000  rupees,  and  give  his  son  as  a  hontage  for  the 
dischai^  of  the  sum;  and  that  be  should  give  bis 
daughter  in  marriage  to  die  Perdan  Prince  at  ^^ahhed : 
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th«  two  flrst  artiflles  were  fulOlled,  but  the  third  was 
ditregard«d. 

This  aucoes*  of  thft  Persians  at  first  excited  b  strong 
sensation  among  the  Doorauneea,  and  the  King  at  one 
date  intended  to  have  moved  to  Herant  in  person  to 
nndicate  the  honour  of  the  Afghaun  name ;  but  the 
internal  state  of  the  kingdom  at  this  time  was  by  no 
means  such  aa  to  allow  of  foreign  enterprizes. 

llie  chief  ob^jtacle  arose  from  the  increased  disunion 
between  the  King  and  the  vizier,  which  was  now  rapidly 
tending  to  an  open  rupture.  Whatever  jealoaiy  the 
King  might  hare  entertained  of  the  viaier's  power,  he 
had  hitherto  been  led  to  respect  him  by  a  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  his  influence  and  abilities;  but  he  had  now 
been  left  to  quell  a  serious  rebellion  without  the  advice 
or  eSBistance  of  his  minister :  the  access  be  had  met  with, 
encouraged  him  to  place  greater  reliance  on  his  own  re* 
•ources,  and  at  last  to  oppose  the  vizier's  wiahe^  and  to 
treat  his  advice  with  contempt. 

The  vizier's  disaffection  augmented  in  proportion  as 
his  influence  declined ;  and  it  has  been  suspected  that  ht 
Was  the  author  of  an  attempt  whidi  took  place  at  this 
timet  ^  ^K  Abbass,  one  of  the  confined  prmces,  to  the 
throne.  The  plan  btled,  but  was  not  without  seriaiifl 
consequences,  as  Mahmood  effected  his  escape  during 
the  confusion  which  it  occasioned. 

Not  long  flfler,  the  vizier  arrived  from  Cathmecr:  be 
found  the  King  resolved  to  proceed  to  Sind,  a  step  from 
.which  he  used  all  his  influence  to  dissuade  him;  and 
having  DOW  ascertained  that  his  power  over  hig  master 
was  gone,  he  resolved  to  lo8e  no  dme  in  placing  «  more 
compliant  prince  upon  the  throne.  He  accordiogly 
halted  at  Caubul,  and  entered  into  a  strict  connection 
with  Prince  Kyser,  whom  he  persuaded  to  enter  into 
his  design. 

In  Uie  mean  time  the  King  proceeded  to  Sind,  and 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  governors,  which 
gave  so  much  offence  to  their  determined  enemy,  Fntteh 
Khnnn,  that  he  took  the  earliest  c^iportonity  of  quittii^ 
the  anny,  with  the  three  thonsand  troof»  under  his 
command. 
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DuKngtbesetransactifms'sndpFobsUj  before  Fntteh 
Kbaun's  flt^t,  the  King  received  intelligence  that  the 
TiEier  hcd  firodaimed  Prince  Kyser  King  at  Canbol ; 
and  not  long  after,  he  learned  that  the  cit}'  of  Feshawer 
kad  Allen  into  the  bands  of  the  rebels.  He  resolved  to. 
direct  his  first  operations  against  that  city,  and  he  suc- 
oeeded  in  recovering  it  by  the  end  of  February. 

About  the  same  time  the  vizier  and  Kyser  arrived  in  the 
neiriibourbood,  with  a  force  amounting  to  twelve  thou- 
srad  men ;  and,  after  a  fruitleBs  negotiation,  the  parties 
a^ged  on  the  Sd  of  March  1808. 

The  joyai  ti'oops  were  broken  at  the  first  onset,  and 
the  King  himself  was  about  to  quit  the  field,  when  tbe 
vizier,  carried  on  by  his  naturnl  courage,  and  by  the 
near  prospect  of  success,  imprudently  charged  him  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  men.  The  Khauns  about  the  King 
made  a  deqierate  resistance,  and  the  vizier  was  shot  in 
the  stru^le.  The  King's  troops  rallied  on  this  event, 
and  the  rate  of  the  battle  was  soon  turned  in  their  favour. 

Tbe  King  entered  Peshawer  in  triumph ;  the  vizier's 
head  was  borne  behind  him  on  a  spear. 

Hiis '  victory  entirely  restored  the  King's  afiairs  is 
Peshawer;  but  Cashmeer  still  held  out  for  the  vizier's 
party,  under  his  son  Atla  Mahomed  Khaun;  and  the 
King  was  prevented  undertaking  any  thing  in  that  pro- 
vince by  the  more  urgent  difficulties  which  subsisted  in 
Caubnl  and  Candahar. 

The  Meer  Waez,  who  had  remained  at  Ceubul  while 
the  vizier  marched  &r  Peshawer,  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  bis  fiiend,  than  he  set  all  the  im- 
prisoDed  princes  at  liberty,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defenise  of  the  capital.  He  was  obliged  to  desert  the 
city  on  tbe  King's  approach,  but  he  retired  with  Kyser 
into  tbe  strong  country  of  the  Cobistaun,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  resist  tbe  troops  which  were  sent 
against  him.  At  length  Kyser  was  persuaded  to  come 
in,  and  was  freely  pardoned,  and  the  King  marched 
against  Mahmood,  who  hod  been  joined  oy  Futteh 
iUiaao,  and  bad  taken  Candahar.  The  rivals  met  on 
the  east  of  that  city,  Mahmood  was  defeated,  and  Can- 
dahar 1^1  into  ibe  hands  of  t^e  victor. 
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The  King  was  now  about  to  move  towards  Siod,  bat 
being  anticipated  by  a  payment  from  that  province,  he 
set  out  for  Peehawer,  which  place  he  reached  on  the 
10th  of  January  1809. 

The  Caubul  mission  arrived  at  Fesbawer  soon  after 
thi%  and  the  sncceeding  events  are  related  in  the  narra- 
tive of  its  proceedings. 
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MR.   DUBIE's   narrative.  ' 

"  f  N  the  evening  arrived  at  the  stone  Mehmaun  seray, 
whicb  has  a.  good  deal  of  Persian  verses  inscribed 
n]l  about  it,  —  proceeded  thence  to  Atuck,  situated  a 
little  way  ofTfrom  It,  on  the  top  of  pretty  high  mountains, 
beloiF  which  tlie  river  flows  down  with  great  rapidity  and 
noise :  —  not  being  permitted  to  cet  in  by  the  gate,  I 
went  to  the  village  on  the  left-hand  side,  where  upwaids 
of  twenty  Pytans  were  seated  on  cots  (couches)  in  the 
chokee  (guard-room),  having  a  flag  fixed ;  they  had  two 
or  three  cuUeeauns,  and  were  smoking  tobacco  and 
talking.  Having  sullamed,  I  went  and  sat,  and  smoked 
also.  They  enquiring  whence  I  came,  I  told  them  Ironi 
Bengal,  and  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Bagdad 
Shurreef,  and  Mecca  Mobaruck.  On  being  told  that  I 
had  been  in  the  English  service,  one  of  than,  well 
dressed  wilh  a  gown  aud  agood  reddish-coloured  turban, 
talked  curiously  alMut  the  battle  of  Rampore ;  saying, 
the  English  not  having  fired,  they  were  cut  off  to  a  great 
emount,  but  when  only  a  few  remained,  they  began  to 
fire,  upon  which  the  Rohillas  were  driven  back,  killed, 
and  their  countries  entirely  taken.  About  candle-light 
almost  all  of  them  got  out  with  their  cots  upon  the  open 
plain;  about  eight,  one  of  them  observing  1  was  hungry, 

*  I  have  before. mentioned  (Vol.1.  p.SSS.)  that  Mr.  Durie  wrote  a 
narrative  of  his  journey,  and  that  I  also  asked  him  questions,  and 
took  notes  of  his  replies.  Therollowin^ishiGnarratiTe,  and  the  part 
within  inverted  comnias  is  in  his  own  language,  except  that  I  have 
altered  the  gramiDar,  and  MraetimeB  the  wards,  wher^  the  sense  was 
obscured  by  the  mistakes  which  Mr.  Durie  made  in  consequence  of 
the  hurry  with  which  this  was  composed.  1  have  not,  however,  al- 
tered much  ill  this  way,  and  the  part  between  commas  may  be 
reckoned  entirely  Mr.  Dune's  own.  The  parts  where  Mr.  Durie  is 
mentioned  in  ihe  third  person  are  ^tber  abstracled  from  his  naira- 
tive,  or  taken  from  my  notes  above  alhided  to ;  even  tbeie  Hr.  Du- 
ne^ language  is  generally  prCMTVed. 
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got  me  some  brew],  asking  why  I  had  not  mentioned  it 
in  time,  and  be  would  have  got  me  some  stuif  with 
my  bread.  In  the  morning  crossed  the  river,  having 
much  trouble  to  ctobs,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  the 

Mr.  Durie  then  proceeded  in  foqr  days'  journey  to 
Feshawer,  picking  up  occaeiooal  companions  on  the  roiid, 
stopping  to  smoke  in  the  viUagea  he  past  through,  and 
getting  lood,  sometimes  from  the  villagers,  and  sometimes 
irom  other  travellers.  At  Pesbawer  the  people  com- 
pUined  of  the  depredations  of  the  Dooraunees  and  of 
the  King's  followers.  Mr.  Dune  had  hitherto  travelled 
vithont  any  money,  but  at  Pesbawer  e  barber  and  some 
others  collected  some  (»3[^r  money  for  him,  and  be  set 
(^with  a  caravan  for  Cauhul.  "  The  nest  day  got  some 
'*  of  my  money  taken  slily  from  me  by  some  boys  who 
"  came  about  me,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder  while  I 
"  wa^  smoking."  On  the  same  day  a  boy  belonging  to 
some  Dooraunee  was  robbed  by  the  villagers,  and  the 
Dooraunees  contented  themselves  with  causing  restitution 
to  be  made.  He  proceeded  through  the  Khyber  valley, 
the  caravan  being  o(l»i  stopped  and  harassed  for  fees  by 
the  Khyberees.  "  One  evening  the  caravan  was  stopped 
'*  by  an  old  A^baun  with  a  small  stick  in  his  hand :  be- 
"  ing  vexed,  I  went  up  to  him,  and  exerted  myself  to 
'*  take  his  stick ;  he  pelted  me  hard  with  stones,  and  qp- 
"  wards  of  thirty  came  out  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
*'  tains.  I  got  ofi^  however ;  they  let  us  proceed  after 
*'  some  disputation.  The  route  went  all  the  way  to  Lall- 
'^  pora  on  tlie  river  up  and  down.  Hod  much  convers- 
"  atioD  with  several  of  the  caravans  coucnning  Eu- 
"  ropeans  and  the  embassy;  they  praising  them  very 
*f  much,  and  holding  them  to  be  in  every  respect  very 
"  wise,  intelligent,  and  equitable."  He  was  now  turned 
out  of  the  caravan  fw  not  being  able  to  pay  his  fees, 
but  he  joined  some  pilgrims,  ,who  treated  him,  kiiidlyi 
aud  gave  him  bread  and  fruit.  They  also  picked  up  a 
Persian  fetlow.-traveller,  '*  who  was  very  entertaining  in 
"  his  discourse  and  in  chaunting  of  odes."  In  this  way 
he  went  on  to  Cauhul,  which  he  reached  in  fourteen  days 
&ota  Pesbawer ;  moat  of  his  fellow-travellers  took  him 
for  a  person  of  Uzbek  descent.  They  (Hice  fotmd  out 
DD  4 
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he  wu  not  urciiAiciBed,  and  one  of  ^e  [ulgrimB  ofTered 
toper&nmhat  ceremony  for  him,  if  be  cbo«e.  Mr.  Dane 
declined,  and  said  be  vonld  get  it  done  at  Caubi)!. 
"  There  is  no  fear  for  a  Christian  in  the  towns,  nor 
"  when  you  are  on  the  road  af^er  you  get  to  a  Khyle, 
"  but  while  you  are  travelling  some  ignorant  people 
"  might  treat  you  ill." 

On  entering  Caubul  he  went  to  a  place  belonging  to 
some  Fakeers,  and  helped  one  of  them  to  draw  water 
till  the  otliei's  told  him  to  stop,  as  he  was  tired.  "  The 
*'  head  Fakeer  called  in  the  evening,  and  the  young  man 
"  called  Aushuk  Shall  carried  me  to  a  person  who  gave 
"  me  a  loaf.  Fronting  the  Fakea,*,  stands  the  King's 
"  palace,  with  three  minarets  with  gilt  top?,  and  a 
"  pretty  spacious  hall  with  several  columns.  These  are 
"  in  the  BallasuF,  which  is  situated  on  hilly  ground,  and 
"  has  a  wall  communicating  from  this  side  to  the  other, 
"  which  leads  across'  to  the  Shore  Bazar  of  the  town, 
'*  where  bakers,  cooks,  soup-sellers,  fruit,  green,  or  f  Fa- 
"  looda  sellers,  Hindoo  shopkeepers,  and  6ne  shoe  and 
"  hoot  sellers  reside.  Toward  the  west  from  these 
"  Bazars  are  passages  leading  to  very  hi^  Hindoo 
"  houses,  having  much  wood  work,  and  to  other  sqiutre 
"  places,  having  joined  apartments,  two  stories  high,  for 
"  merchants  to  resort  to.  From  the  Lahoree  gate,  one 
"  Foad  leads  to  these  Shore  Bazars  (the  shops  having 
*■  artificers  of  different  denominations,  much  tbesame  as 
"  at  Feshour)  to  Bala  choak,  where  the  greater  Hindoo' 
<'  and  Mahomedan  cloth  merchant  dwell  in  joined' 
"  shops,  on  both  sides,  with  a  covered  roof:  having 
•*  gone  through  these,  we  get  to  a  square,  where  there 
"  are  many  two-story  high  buildings;  in  the  lower 
"  roMUB  of  them  be  artificers  and  sellers  of  di&rent 
"  kinds.  This  square  leads  by  two  or  three  passages  to 
<<  other  bazars  and  shops<  Goii^  to  the  bazars,  pa»- 
"  sengers  and  others,  observing  me  to  be  a  traveller,  gave 
"  nle  pice  (copper  money),  or  bread,  so  that  I  got 
('  enough  of  bread,  soup,  fire,  fruity  and  falooda,  which 
"  last  consists  of  cream,  syrup,  and  snow,  of  most  cool 

*  Thu  name  U  givea  to  the  Rudence  of  Fakem. 
;     t  See  Note,  Vol  I.  p.  406. 
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*•  and  pteannt  tn^.  One  day  I  went  up  to  the  top  of 
*'  an  enormous  high  mountain,  to  an  cntcrtBinment 
"  given  nnd  exhibited  by  Fakeers;  great  numbers  of 
«  the  people  went.  The  roads  leading  to  these  moun- 
*'  tains  were  very  excelleut,  having  here  and  there  very 
»•  6ne  places  to  Bit,  consequently  people  sat  here  and 
*'  there,  discoursing  and  viewing  the  town  below,  having 
**  a  very  great  number  of  fine  gardens,  the  houses  being 
"  neatly  and  cleanly  plaistered  with  mud,  two  or  three 
••  stories  high;  but  the  Hindoo  houses  are  much  more 
"  hiffh,  anf  greatly  consisting  of  wood  work.  Around, 
"  within  the  innumerable  mountains,  in  the  pleasant  vales, 
*'  are  Killas  of  moderate  size,  inhabited  by  the  Afghauns. 
<<  In  the  town  the  inhabitants  are  of  difFerent  kinds;  the 
"  proper  inhabitant  is  while  enough,  the  clime  being 
•'  extremely  cold  :  the  Afghnuns  below  Caubul  are 
••  black,  swarthy,  yellow,  or  whitish ;  but  beyond,  pro- 
('  caeding  towards  Candnhar,  they  are  all  faii-er,  but  by 
"  nomeanii  white:  from  Caubul  towards  Bnlkli,  white; 
*<  and  from  Candahar  toward  Heratit,  white;  and 
"  towards  Shecarpor^  Deyra,  &c.  swarthy.  They 
"  are  all  Mahomedans,  but  the  stulFand  grain  shops, 
"  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  cloth  shops,  are  held 
"by  Hindoos.  On  the  south  and  west  side  of  the 
**  town  is  a  river  not  deep,  in  which  direction  a  very 
"  narrow  river  rushes  along,  near  Caubul,  between  vast 
"  mountains,  the  passage  between,  on  both  sizes,  most 
**  magnificently  adorned  with  large  and  small  fruit  trees 
"  of  all  sorts,  and  fields  of  green.  At  distances  are 
*<  situated  very  good  sets  of  Killas.  Passed  the  time, 
*'  twenty  days,  very  agreeably  at  the  Fakeer's  place, 
"  where  people  of  diSerent  denominations  constantly 
*<  attended,  smoking  churse  or  tobacco,  conformably  to 
"  their  respective  desires,  and  discoursed  agreeably  on 
"  various  subjects  ;  often  concerning  the  Europeans, 
"  whom  they  reckon  as  very  intelligent,  and  very  ad- 
"  mirable  and  good  in  their  manners,  though  in  many 
"  respects  as  misled.  A  baker  came  from  India,  who 
«  bod  been  in  the  English  employ,  but,  as  he  said,  hav- 
*'  uig  once  been  beaten,  he  had  left,  and  was  going  to 
"  Bagdad :  he  asserted  there,  before  the  company, 
"  which  was  pretty  numerous,  that  he  had  heard  many 
"  Doorauaces  and  other  Moguls  declare  that  the'  Ea- 
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"  ropeans  were  as  good  Muittulaiauq|bas  themsdves,  bat 
"  he  reckoned  them,  and  he  woul^ave  all  t^ere  to 
"  reckon  them,  as  intideb  " 

'  Many  persons  used  to  come  and  smoke  at  the  Fakea, 
and  Mr.  Uurie  used  to  sit  and  talk  with  them :  seme 
discovered  that  he  was  not  a  Mussulman,  but  did  not 
molest  him  on  that  account.  In  towns  they  often  sus- 
pected him  of  being  a  spy,  and  some  respectable  pet^le 
told  him  not  to  me  information  about  their  place,  when 
he  went  back  to  his  own  country. 

"  The  head  Fakeer  requested  of  me  to  tarry  at  hia 
"  plnce  throughout  the  cold,  and  he  would  get  me  a 
*'  posteen  and  other  clothes ;  however^  I  left  the  place 
**  without  giving  previous  notice,  and  arriving  at  the  gate 
'<  which  led  to  Candahar,  got  some  tobacco,  and  going 
"  out,  saw  some  tents  of  some  respectable  travellers,  who 
<*  were  proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage.  As  they  were  to 
**  tarry  a  few  days,  I  went  off;  on  A^haun  accompanied 
"  me  to  Killa  Caze^  requesting  I  would  pray  for  him  on 
"  my 'arrival  at  Bagdad.  On  reaching  Killa  Cazec,  he 
"  sent  me  some  bread,  and  I  w«it  in  tbe  dark  to  a 
*'  mosque;  a  Moollah  who  was  there,  gave  me  some 
"  bread  and  butter-milk. 

"  Tbe  next  day  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Moydan, 
"  went  up  to  a  Killa*,  or  a  raised  ground,  saw  several 
"  Afghauns  seated,  called  for  a  cuUeeaun,  they  produced 
"  it.  One  of  them  being  sick,  requested  1  would  pr&- 
*f  scribe  something  for  hira.  I  told, him  I  could  not,  as 
"  I  was  ignorant  of  the  names  of  medicines  in  tbe  conn- 
*'  try.  AVbencandle-lighttook  place,  went  to  a  mosque, 
*'  where  they  were  engaged  in  prayer.  Having  done, 
*'  there  was  rice  and  butter-milk  in  wooden  bowls,  with 
*'  wooden  ^oons  brought ;  they  gave  some  to  me,  also 
"  to  some  other  travellers  who  bad  arrived  there.  The 
"  next  day,  before  twelve,  arrived  at  a  place  wb^e  I 
«  saw  two  or  three  Dooraunees  with  their  horses.  They 
«  ^ve  me  to  smoke,  and  dissuaded  me  from  going  alon<^ 
"  saying,  the  A^bauns  were  very  wifikedf,  and  would 
"  cut  my  head  off",  or  carry  me  to  slavery  even  for 
"  notbing*     A  Fakeer  going  on  crutches,  happened  to 

■  A  fort  or  casde. 

t  TbcKin(hepfed|tf«yGluIjie8qie»lwite(iiaVoI>II.[wgBlM. 
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**  come  there,  wit]||  intention  of  going  to  Bagdad  and 
•<  Mecca,  with  two  lads.  I  told  them  I  was  going 
•*  also;  they  were  glad,  and  desired  me  to  follow  them ; 
<■  there  waa  another  sick  man  with  them,  going  to  a 
"  village  not  far  off.  We  proceeded  together  to  a  set 
"  of  Killas,  arrived  when  it  became  dark,  and  with  some 
"  difficulty  obtained  bread  and  ric&  The  next  day  & 
**  man  came  up  to  us,  and  compelled  the  youngest  of 
"  tile  two  lads  (by  whose  sister  he  had  been  sent)  to 
"  return  to  town  along  with  him.  Proceeding  about 
**  evening,  the  sick  man  left  lis,  arrived  at  a  set  of  Killas 
"  belonging  to  Vurduck  Afghfiuns.  Alighted  under  a 
<<  ahade  of  newly  planted  trees.  The  lame  Fakeer,  ac- 
"  oompanied  by  the  young  man,  went  into  tliree  or  four 
"  Killas,  and  with  very  sonorous  calls,  demanded  bread, 
*(  which  he  plentifully  obtained.  He  wanted  tobacco, 
"  mad  several  of  them  saying  they  had  none,  he  spoke 
'*  roughly  enough  to  them.  The  next  day  tarried  there 
*•  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  At  twelve  in  the  even- 
'*  ing  the  lams  Fakeer  visited  the  Killas  with  sonorous 
'*  calls,  and  got  plenty.  The  next  day,  in  our  way,  the 
"  culleeaun  we  had  happened  to  be  broke,  through  good 
"  luck  it  was  the  lame  Fakeer's  fault;  on  arriv^  at" 
*'  another  set  of  Killas,  he  loudly  asked  for  a  culleeaun, 
**  which  they  could  not  give,  and  he  spoke  roughly  to 
*'  them,  and  was  getting  ready  to  leave  them,  when 
"  aome  civilly  desired  him  to  wait  a  little,  and  he  should 
**  have  meat  and  bread.  In  the  evening  a  large  bowl  of 
**  very  good  soup,  with  t4o  pieces  of  bread,  and  two 
"  pieces  of  meat  for  each  of  us,  wjis  produced.  The 
*<  next  day  arrived  at  another  set  of  Killas,  the  Fakeer 
*f  forced  them  with  his  noise  to  give  him  a  culleeaun,  to- 
*'  bacco  and  bread.  The  next  day  at  some  Killas,  some 
**  Moollahs  came  up  to  us,  and  talked  on  various  religions 
**  Bubjects,  and  through  much  request  obtained  of  the 
*•  young  man  a  small  Persian  book  on  prayer,  giving 
*'  some  ct^per  money  and  some  flour  for  it.  At  night, 
**  ideeping  in  a  mwque,  some  armed  men  coming,  meir 
**  Boisfl  made  us  get  up,  and  we  slily  lefl  it,  and  went 
**  *KVf  to  another  mosque. 

"  The  next  day,  being  sickly  and  my  feet  sore,  I  was 
"  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  other  two  with  the  tiul- 
*'  leeaun  in  my  hand.     The  lame  Fakeer  got  vexed,  and 
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*<  taking  the  calleeaim  from  my  hwds^  th«y  went  off 
"  quickly  ;  I  went  on  a  little,  aDobeliolding  a  small 
'<  round  room,  I  went  in  and  lay  down,  being  affected 
«  witli  an  attack  of  the  fever;  about  dark,  aDooraunee 
*'  on  horwbeck,  with  a  foot  man,  came  up,  and  seeing 
"  me^  made  enquiries,  and  wished  to  carry  me  on  his 
«  horae  if  I  could  cot  walk.     I  told  them  I  was  not  able 
**  to  go  any  how ;  they  told  me  there  was  a  fountaii]  on 
"  the  top  of  the  mountain  there,  and  gave  me  halfapiece 
*'  of  very  thick  bread,  which  I  could  not  then  eat.     In 
"  the  morning  1  went  up  to  the  fountain  and  eat  and 
"  drank:  another  Afghaun  coming,  I  save  him  part  of 
"  the  bread  and  went  to  the  Rouzo,  thence  to  Guznee 
••  to  the  Pakeer's  fakea,  which  was  without  the  wallj 
*'  and  below,  and  had  a  pretty  wide  stream  flowing 
**  across.    I  went  into  the  town  to  the  bazar,  the  roads 
*■  haog  quite    narrow  and  close;   got   some  mosey, 
"  bou^t  bread  and  soup  and  tobacco,  and  returned  to 
«  the  fakea.     The  lame   Fakeer  and  the  young  man 
*'  thought  proper  to  return,  and  I  got  acquainted  with 
*(  a  Hindoostaunee  Fakeer  going  on  a  pilgrimaae,  who 
"  said  he  ws  robbed  of  some  money  and  a  blank^ ;  be 
*<  behaved  very  kindly  to  me,  and  two  days  isfier,  fae 
*'  led:  the  town  and  went  off  with  a  caravan,  but  I  could 
«  not,   my  feet   being  quite   cut  and  brubed..     The 
<'  Fakeer  of  the  fitkea  was  a  tall  old  man  of  Hindostan, 
••  who  had  visited  many  parts  of  Tartary  or  Turkistaun, 
«  uid  had  been  near  China^  and  had  lived  very  long  at 
**  Ouznee;  he  was  a  kind  and  civil  man;  many  came 
"  to  his  fekea  to   smoke  churse  or    tobacco.      The 
«  Hindoos  have  very  high  houses  of  wood  work,  several 
"  of  them  were  kind  to  me,  giving  me  three  or  four 
"  pice  each;  one  of  them,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  jacket 
"  of  coloured  cotton.     It  is  a  small  walled  town,  abaat 
*'  the  midst  of  which  is  a  covered  bazar.     I  stayed  up- 
«  wards  of  seven  days,  and  proceeding,  went  to  Nanee 
"  in  the  evenii^.    .Th^  talked  of  a  i^t,  and  I  went  to 
*'  it  at  dark.     It  was  ^ven  in  the  open  air ;  there  wer6 
*'  mpwards  of  thirty  pet^le :  the  master  sent  round  wlien 
"  dinner  was  ready,  and  all  assembled :  they  had  a  him 
"  fire  where  they  warmed  themselves  and  danced  the 
"  attim :  afterwards  they  sat  down  to  dinner.     Whoi  I 
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came,  thej'  aaid^  few  words,  and  spoke  jOTiolly  br 
me  to  sit  down  and  eat ;  a  man  went  round  .first  with 
a  basoii  and  ewer  to  wa»h  their  hands;  they  then  said 
bismillah  aod  began. 

"  The  dinner  b^un  with  soup  in  wooden  bowls ;  they 
brnke  their  bread  into,  it,  and  when  it  was  soaked,  eat 
it  with  their  hsnds.     There  were  also  wooden  spoons, 
but  not  one  'o  each  man.     The  soup  was  very  good, 
there  were  spices  in  it.     There  was  a  bowl  for  every 
two  or  three;  meat  was  given  out  into  the  hands  of 
the  guests,  who   put  it  on  their   bread.     They  eat 
heartily,  every  man  had  ^»  much  as  he  could  eat. 
"  After  eating,  they  all  blessed  tlie  master,  and  wished 
him  success.     I^iid  the  same.     This  was  all  the  din- 
ner; afler  diuner  they  smoked:  alter  this,  some  went 
away,  and  some  stayed.     I  went  away:  the  party  be- 
gan at  nine  at  night  and  broke  up  about  eleven :  the 
light  was  given  byitbe  Jire.     The  women  dined  in 
the  tents."       Mr.  Durie   was  at  other  feasts,  which 
were  mudi  the  same)  except  that  in  some .  places  they 
had  wooden  platters  for  their  meat ;  some  went  away,  and 
others  sat  late  talking;  some  sung. 

"  The  next  day  (says  Mr.  Durie),  I  wrait  to  Carr^ 
**  baiig,  thence  to  Oba,  but  arriving  at  night,  the  Killas 
'*  I  gut  to  were  broken  and.  fallen  down.  I  suffered 
"  much,  owing  to  the  sharp  cold  winds  throughout  tite 
"  ni^t  In  the  morning  went  on,  and  arrived  at  a 
"  Kula  which  was  inhsbittd,  and  got  bread  and  smoke. 
<*  Proceeding  towards  Mookhor,  a  big  strong  yomw 
*f  man  attacked  me  with  a  thick  club,  and  enquired  and 
"  searched  me,  not  forgettioff  to  see  closely  my  shoes: 
"  not  finding  au^t,  he  on  nis  knees  b^ged  pardon 
"  with  folded  htmds.  I  muttered  a  blessing,  went  to 
"  Mookhor,  and  beheld  a  caravan  of  camels,  &c; 
"  alighted,  smoked,  and^ent  to  the  Killas,  which  not 
"  being  well  inhabited,  I  did  not  get  enough  of  bread; 
*<  however,  returning  to  the  caravan,  one  ot  the  women 
"  oleerving,  gave.me  plenty.  The  next  afternoon  they 
"  set  out,  I  followed ;  not  being  able  to  keep  up,  went 
"  up  to  a  set  of  KiUas  upwards  of.a  mile  distant  from 
*'  the  road :  arrived  at  dark,  saw  some  of  them  seated  by 
**  a  stream,  and  told  them  I  was  not  able,  throu^  stck- 
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**  DEEB  and  fatigue,  to  go  to  the  Kjllaa;  one  of  tbcm 
<*  pointed  out  tbe  tnoeque,  telling  me  he  would  fetch  me 
"  bread.  I  nent  to  it.  At  past  eleven,  a  sick  man 
"  ctune  to  pray ;  observing  me,  he  went  and  broiiftht  tne 
•*  some  bread.  At  past  twelve,  the  first  man  recollected 
■■  and  brought  me  half  a  piece  of  very  thick  bread, 
"  b^ging  many  pardons,  and  requesting  I  should  pray 
*'  that  his  bith  might  not  &il  again.  The  next  day 
"  itayed  there,  and  was  invited  to  a  feast  of  meat,  >oup 
n  and  bread.  The  next  day  proceeded;  not  finding 
•*  any  Kilias,  was  at  a  loss;  saw  a. man  going,  asket^ 
**  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  a  camp ;  he  went  off 
*<  quick,  1  went  the  same  track  and  arrived  there  in  the 
"  dark,  and  obtained  bread,  smoke,  and  nummnd  (felt) 
"  to  sleep  in.  The  woman  who  gave  me  the  nummud 
"  observing  my  feet  sore,  gave  me  some  ghee  (clarified 
•■  butter)  to  anoint  them,  and  adviseu  me  to  wait. 
*•  I  did.  A  quarrel  haf^ened:  one  of  tbe  Afghauna,  a 
•*  young  man,  drew  his  sword ;  but  be  was  checked,  and 
**  the  quarrel  soon  ended.  A  dance  took  place,  the 
"  Af^^Buns  in  a  circle  holding  each  other,  tinging 
"  loudly,  and  huzzaing,  bending  their  bodies,  and 
<*  clapping  their  bands.  A  great  fire  was  made  up,  I 
<*  was  of  course  called  jovially.  Meat,  breed,  and  soup 
**  was  served  in  bowls.  The  next  morning  proceeded, 
**  lodging  in  camps,  and  two  days  after  met  with  an 
*«  old  Belooch  Fakeer  j  we  went  to  a  camp,  where  tbey, 
**  having  searched  us,  made  us  sing,  and  gave  us  bread 
*•  and  butter-milk." 

Once  some  A^hauns  enticed  the  Beloche  and  Mr. 
Durie  out  of  their  road,  on  pretence  of  showing  them  a 
village:  when  they  got  them  behind  the  hills,  tber 
searched  them  carefully,  and  did  not  let  them  go  ttU 
tbey  found  they  had  nothing  of  value.  The  Bdodw 
bad  some  papers,  whicli  they  returned.  *'  Another 
"  time,"  says  Mr.  Durie,  "  having  break&sted  at  a 
■*  khail,  we  hiq>pened  to  be  benighted,  and  lay  down  not 
**  &r  from  a  camp ;  b^ng  weaned  and  dark,  ve  could 
"  not  go  to  it.  Some  of  the  A%hauns  hearing  our  vmtea, 
«  came  to  us ;  two  of  them  suppmiJug  me  ther^  and 
"  mve  us  fire,  bread,  and  quilto  to  sleep  on.  Ilie 
**  Fakeer  wanting  milk,  they  milked  a  goat  and  gave 
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"  him.  The  next  day,  arriving  at  a  water-mill,  we  got 
"  sottie  floUr,  and  webt  and  were  closely  aearched  by 
'*  aomCi  I  happened  to  fall  back,  owing  to  the  soreness 
*'  of  my  feet,  and  got  to  another  water-mill,  where  1 
**  ttayed  the  night.  The  next  day  crossed  the  river, 
"  went  to  ano^er  mill,  where  an  Afghaun,  who  had 
"  been  at  Lahore  and  Dillie,  and  talked  a  little  Hiif 
"  doostane^  braved  kindly  to  me,  carried  me  to  faig 
"  khul,  and  got  my  flour  baked*  and  gave  me  a  pair  of 
"  trowsers.  The  next  morning  set  out;  two  or  Uiree 
"  days  after,  lodging  at  khails,  arrived  at  Kelaut,  on 
"  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  but  ruined  and  depo* 
«  pulated.  Ab  I  had  several  pieces  of  my  old  trowsen 
"  packed  up  round  my  waist,  I  was  onen  searched: 
**  lodging  at  the  khaits,  arrived  at  Shahur  Sui&,  which 
*<  was  destroyed  and  d^mpulated.  A  day  or  two  afterj 
*'  h^pened  to  be  benighted,  walked  all  night,  owing 
*'  to  the  sharp  cold  winds,  not  being  able  to  sleep: 
**  arrived  at  Gomana,  a  ruined  town,  m  the  morning ; 
*'  thence  got  to  a  stream  and  lay  down ;  seeing  an  M- 
*'  ghaun,  went  along  with  him  to  a  set  of  kilhis,  met  with 
"  good  treatment  there,  and  got  water-melons  and 
"  khatucka;  thence  to  Candahar  in  the  dusk  of  the 
*<  evening;  went  to  the  Chaursoo  (or  market-place), 
"  and  afterwards  seeing  A&ul  Mabommed,  a  baker,  an 
"  Akhoond  Zada,  and  two  or  three  Fakeers,  sitting 
"  near  a  Aop  on  the  road  over  a  fire  and  smoking,  I 
*'  BuUamed :  they  asked  who  I  was,  I  said  I  was  mim 
"  Hindoetan  proceeding  on  pilgrimage :  the  Akhoond 
**  Zada  desired  me  to  sit,  giving  me  a  culleeaun,  u^ing 
"  Fakeers  of  Hindoetan  are  generally  respectable.  They 
"  pointed  out  a  small  broken  mosque  to  me,  and  I, 
*'  aKer  having  sat  by  the  fire  and  smoked,  went  there 
M  and  slept  with  two  or  three  Fakeers.  The  next  morn- 
"  ing  called  on  ihcm ;  they  had  Uieir  fire  in  the  hall, 
*'  which  bad  a  room  on  the  side.  la\am  Khaun  and 
*'  another  Khaun,  with  some  others,  were  present ;  we 
*'  smoked.  I  went  to  the  Chaursoo  and  got  some 
"  bread.  Thence  I  weqt  to  a  Fleer's  fakea,  where  I 
"  saw  many  Dooraunees  and  other  Moguls  and  A^haum 
'*<  sitting  here  and  there  in  the  spacious  garden,  talking 
u  and  smoking.     I  smoked,  got  some  ooppw  money. 
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"  eatcomesoup  and  bread'Rt  the  Cbaursoo,  and  returned' 
**  to  tbe  baker's  vith  tobecco.  Sat  by  the  fire  with  the 
**  rest,  Etnoked,  talked,  and  went  to  rest  in  the  bnAen 
"  motque.  Some  days  aAer,  the  nephew  of  the  bakca*, 
"  a  lad,  by  the  baker's  desire,  lent  me  an  ink-stand  and 
"  writing  things,  with  which  I  went  to  an  Akboond, 
"  who  had  his  little  school  in  the  Shecarpooree  street, 
*'  nnd  was  a  man  of  Belochistaun.  He  behaved  kindly 
"  to  me,  and  let  me  sit  in  his  place  and  wrhe  odes,  &c.: 
"  happening  to  lay  down  one  day  on  a  raised  spot,  the 
"  ink-sUnd  was  stolen,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  the  lad 
**  eighteen  pice  (about  nine  pence).  I  suffered  near 
"  two  months  in  the  cold ;  however,  owing  to  my  poss- 
*'  ing  a  great  part  of  the  night  by  the  Are  at  the  baker's, 
"  I  eot  on  comfortably :  ba|^ning  cme  day  to  go  to  a 
"  saddler,  and  talking  of  my  journey,  he  afteni-srd  spc^e 
"  to  a  respectable  KhauD  who  was  humane,  he  gave  me 
"  a  pooete«],  under  which  I  slept  and  kept  myself  watoi. 
"  One  night  coming  home  too  late,  some  Hindoo  dogs 
"  fell  on  me,  and  tore  it  into  several  pieces ;  it  cost  me 
"  several  pice  to  get  it  mended.  I  passed  tbe  time 
"  among  many  of  the  pet^le  liere  and  there,  they  oAat 
"  makine  me  sing  English,  with  which  they  seemed  well 
"  pleased. 

".  The  shops  of  the  different  Hindoos,  Mahomedan 
"  merchants,  artificers,  &c.  are  always  attended  br 
"  Afghauns,  Doorautwes,  or  Moguls,  fretpient  and  inll. 
"  I  happened  one  uight  to  be  at  a  Hindoo's  shop  when 
"  it  began  to  snow.  The  Hindoos  told  me  to  stay, 
*'  and  brought  me  fire  and  bread  in  the  night.  For 
"  three  nights  snow  fell  heavily.  Three  or  four  days 
"  afler,  the  weather  began  clniring  up,  and  the  son  to 
"  shine.  I  then  found  myself  much  better.  Wben'  the 
<*  sun  was  clouded,  and  sharp  cold  winds  blowinf^  I 
"  found  myself  unwell  and  uneasy,  unless  (Peered  aod 
"  warmed  by  a  fire.  As  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  shine, 
"  the  pec^le, .  Hindoos,  and  Mahomedaos,  every  Fri- 
"  day  went  out  to  pleasant  places  of  devotion  and  enter- 
"  tainment.  Also  on  other  ^ys  to  euellent  gardois,- 
"  cooks,  bakers,  pasters,  (qu.  pastry  cooks  ?}  truit  and 
"  sweet-meat  sellers,  muucians,  ficc  &c.  attending  more 
"  or  less,  according  to  circumstances.    I  went  sevraal 
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**  times  to  ithanjeh  Kbezur,  Abasabad,  and  Baba 
**  Wnllee,  all  these  being  very  delightful  places  and 
**  pK»pecIs,  with  trees,  waters,  hills,  and  mountains. 
"  I  seldom  went  about  in  the  houses ;  but  six  or  seven 
**  times  I  saw  some  of  the  ^artmeDts  of  some  of  thnn,' 
"  which  were  curiously  and  commorliously  made.  The 
"  people  passed  their  time  happily  and  cheerfully,  sel- 
**  dom  saw  them  quarrel  with  any  degree  of  animosity, 
*'  though  they  are  quarrelsome  enough ;  several  times' 
*'  saw  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  quarrel,  also  Mnssul- 
"  roans  with  Mussulmans ;  those  happened  to  be  only 
'*  with  words,  some  blows  or  wrestling,  and  terminated 
"  without  bloodshed,  or  los&  of  any  member.  Three 
*'  or  four  times  Afghaun  robbers  had  their  bellies  ripped 
"  open,  and  were  carried  about  the  streets,  hungon 
"  the  necks  of  camels,  and  a  man  with  a  drum  t^Qintf 
**  the  cause  of  their  punisbm»it ;  they  were  afterwards 
**  hung  for  one  day  in  the  Chaursoo. 

*'  One  night,  long  before  the  snow  had  fallen,  ob- 
'*  eervmg  the  houses  and  shops  were  someiriiat  illa- 
**  minated,  I  enquired  of  the  cause,  and  was  told  Mah- 
■*  mood  S&ah  had  taken  Rsliour,  and  Shujaooi  Muft 
*'  ded.  On  the  day  of  the  Ead,  after  the  Ramzaun; 
**  Ca'mran  Shahzaada,  who  gmerally  sequestered  Haf. 
**  self  in  bis  watled  Killa,  went  through  the  gate  to  the 
*'  right  of  that  called  Cabulee,  to  a  spacious  plain,  hard 
**  by  the  mountains,  with  a  retinue  of  horsemen,  who 
**  galloped  about  firing  their  muskets;  great  numbers 
'*  of  men  and  veiled  women  having  gone  to  view  the 
**  show.  AAd  at  a  place  not  far  from  his  KiDa,  he 
<*  ordered'two  or  three  feasts  of  pilaw  to  be  given  to  the 
**  people,  to  which  2  went,  but  seeing  several  beaten, 
«*  went  off.  Another  day  saw  his  sawaree  (procession); 
**  he  was  at  (he  head  of  them,  and  appeared  to  be  a  man 
**  of  good  size  and  make.  Tlicy  had  long  ensigns  and 
"  long  spears,  and  passed  through  the  Chaursoo,  hav- 
"  hig  come  from  an  airing  and  visit  to  some  places 
"  sacred  or  recreating.  I  three  or  four  times  beheld  a 
'*  marriage  procession  of  men,  boys,  women,  and  girts, 
**  on  horses  and  camels,  passing  about  the  streets ;  the 
"  horsemen  accompanying,  galloped  about  backwards 
*'  end  forwards,  firing  their  guns.     While  I  passed  the 
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tt  nigbte  at  the  baker's,  or  the  broken  honw,  I  heard 
**  DOW  sod  then  one  of  the  two  Khauns,  who  daily  >nd 
"  nightly  came,  play  on  the  Rubaub  melodioiuly,  and, 
**  in  compaay  with  the  baker,  sing  with  greirt  glee; 
«•  sIbo  sonje'  Fi^eers  and  others  came  and  saiu  cm* 
"  chanted  day  or  night,  but  not  always.  I  also  heard 
*'  Hindoo  men  or  women  who  lived  thravabouts,  very 
<■  frequently  sing,  with  a  variety  of  mustc*  at  nigbt^ 
f  and  now  and  then  Mahomedan  women  or  men  who 
"  resided  hard  by.  When  the  Hindoos  went  to  placea 
«  ot  entertainment,  they  sang  with  muuc,  or  had  enough 
*<  of  lioth  with  dancing.  They  have  several  Dharum 
*'  Seroys  in  the  towns,  to  which  they  often  resorted  £>r 
"  purposes  of  adoration,  business,  or  ifntertainnimt. 

«  When  the  weather  became  warm,  told  Teerut  Doss, 
"  and  the  other  Hindoos,  of  my  intmtioD  of  returning. 
^'  They  wanted  me  to  stay,  alleging  they  would  contri- 
<*  bule  their  assistances  to  enable  me  to  do  something 
**  for  myself;  but  as  I  was  determined  to  get  away,  they 
^'  .gave  me  some  pice,  also  some  Mahomedans,  upwards 
f  of  a  rupee,  and  I  bopght  some  pepper,  brown  sugar, 
**  and  dried 'fruit,  and  set  out  from  the  Caubulee  gate; 
"  I  saw  the  baker  sitting  as  I  passed,  and  he  desired  me 
"  to  stop,  and  not  go  away,  lest  I  should  get  killed  or 
'"  hurt.  He  had  bten  for  some  time  out  of  emplc^,  but 
*'  had  something  in  store,  and  had  some  relations  also 
"  doing  business.  He  was  a  clever  man  and  of  a  good 
;*'  disposition,  but  seldom  performed  his  Namauz ;  the 
"  Akhoond  Zadah,  and  the -other  Fakeers  never  did; 
*'  and  during  the  fast  of  the  Ramzauu,  in  their  closets 
••  they  smoked." 

After  Mr.  Durie  left  Caodabar,  he  went  on  for  six 
marches,  sometimes  searched  and  sometimes  feasted,  ge- 
nerally by  the  common  people,  but  sometimes  by  the  sons 
.and  ladies  of  Khauna.  He  says  but  litde  of  tlie  country, 
except  generally,  that  both  in  going  and  returning,  be 
.kept  off  the  main  road  For  the  st^  of  camps,  which  were 
pitched  about  the  skirts  of  the  northern,  hills,  where  there 
was,  he  says,  "  a  charming  road,  and  a  glorious  country." 
One  day  he  came  to  a  miQ,  and  was  advised  to  go  on  a 
litde  way  to  a  place  where  there  were  some  petty  KhaunE. 
."  They  pointed  outtoa  place,  where  w«e  trees,  streanu. 
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*'  utd  meloD-bedet  and  I  there  found  two  young  Khauns, 
**  lall,  Btmit,  and  well-made  men,  and  two  Moollahs  (one 
**  of  them  aa  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard),  witli 
**  servants  and  horses.  ^^^  talked  civilly,  and  gave 
**  me  tobacco  to  smoke.  Soup  being  ready,  the  old 
*'  Moollah  gave  me  some  meat  and  soup,  the  Khaun  a 
"  hirge  piece  of  meat,  and,  a  few  minutes  after,  a.  large 
*'  clean  loaf  baked  on  purpose.  They  themselves  eat 
"  no  bread  with  their  soup  and  meat.  Having  eat, 
"  drank,  and  smoked,  they  sullamed,  and  went  off.  I 
*'  also,  proceeding  in  the  dark,  arrived  at  a  water- 
*^  mill ;  the  owner  shut  the  door  and  refused  me  en- 
"  trance,  desiring  me  to  go  to  another  place  not  far  oflF; 
"  but  I  would  not  mind,  speaking  politely  and  [>er- 
**  Euaeively,  and  saying  1  must  have  a  lodging;  at  last  I 
^  o0erfid  a  leather  Dag  I  had,  which  he  took,  and  suf- 
<*  fered  me  to  tarry,  but  gave  me  plenty  of  Jire.  Hie 
f  next  morning  he  pointed  out  to  a  Khail ;  I  went 
"  about  three  coss  within  the  hills,  a  lad  carried  me  to  a 
"  huge  one,  where  I  tarried  the  next  day,  also  very  good 
"  treatment  of  bread  and  butter-milk,  and  tobacco; 
**  several  saying  they  would  entertain  me  some  days,  but 
"  the  times  were  hard.  Thence  in  the  dusk  arrived  at 
"  another  Khail,  a  good  way  off*.  Met  with  good  treat- 
"  ment.  A  few  days  afler,  from  Kbail  to  Khail,  arrived 
"  in  the  evening .  at  Npnee."  Front  this  Mr,  Surie 
w«it  on  to  Ghuznee ;  on  his  road  he  met  his  old  fellow- 
traveller,  the  lame  Fakeer,  who  told  him  he  had  been 
near  Basdad,  and  had  returned. 

At  Gbuznee  Mr,  Durie  remained  eight  days  at  a 
Fakeer's  fakea,  where  he  met  "a  Tartar  Fakeer,  who 
**  said  he  had  travelled  to  many  places  of  Persia,  Syria, 
*'  Constantinc^Ie,  Arabia,  and  Malta,  of  which,  by  his 
"  conversation,  he  gave  many  proo&.  He  seemed  to  be 
"  a  very  good  civil  man."  While  at  Ghuznee  he  saw  an 
Afghaun,  who  had  robhcti  some  travellers  of  a  mule, 
brought  in  by  some  Duoraunees,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him.  "  I  went  one  evening,"  says  Mr,  Durie, 
"  to  the  governor,  who  resided  in  the  citadel,  when  he 
««  came  out  on  horseback,  with  some  horse  and  fool  at- 
"  tending :  I  asked  him  for  some  assistance.  He  asked 
**,  frqm  whence  I  had- come;  I  said  from  India;  then, 
E  E  2 
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"  saysh^j(^ing,  yoa  ought  to  g?ve  me  sometititig ;  how- 
"  ever,  he  desired  me  to  wait,  and  when  be  returned,  an' 
"  attendant  on  horseback  gave  me  tome  copper  mon^. 
'*  I  went  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Sooltaan  Mahmood,  wbim ' 
"  is  a  doom-like  edifice,  with  a  large  door;  the  grave  of 
**  white  marble,  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  Some  Ko-' 
**  rauns  are  lodged  upon  it,  and  many  continually  come 
"  to  worship.  There  are  many  fine  apartments,  well 
"  and  curiously  fashioned,  connected  with  the  court- 
"  yard  of  it,  where  there  are  several  stone  images  of 
"  tigei-s,  8cc." 

Leaving  Ghuznee,  he  at  last  reached  Killai  Shaboo- 
deen,  "  where  were  very  fine  castles,  fine  streuns  of  water, 
<*  and  excellent  fields  of  grecfi  in  the  vales  beneath  the' 
"  mountains.  Met  with  a  Khaun  having  a  mnsket-  in' 
"  big  hand ;  he  spoke  civilly  with  me  to  go  to  Cau- 
"  bul  through  Tymoor  and  Leiander ;  went  to  Tymoor 
"  in  the  evening;  met  with  good  treatment;  proceeded 
**  along  the  narrow  river,  flowing  with  rapidj^  betWeeli 
**  the  closing  mountains,  on  both  sides ;  below,  abun- 
"  dance  of^  fruit  trees  and  fields  of  green ;  in  the  dark 
"  arrived  to  a  Rilla  belonging  to  an  Akhoond  (teacher  oif 
"  Moollah)  who  was  kind." 

The  following  adventure  happ^ied  On  his  way  to  Cau- 
hul:  "  One  evening  arrived  at  a  khail,  or  ain^;  ob- 
*'  served  some  praying  at  a  place  surrounded  with 
"  stones  (which  they  in  the  khails  hold  as  a  moeque),  I 
*<  went  up  and  began  as  they.  They  took  much  notice^ 
"  and  when  done,  they  laughed,  as  I  performed  it  io- 
'■  Correctly.  I  made  excuses  to  the  Moollah,  who  being 
"  good-natured,  behaved  kind,  and  asked  about  medt. 
•*  cines.  Two  or  three  other  times  I  performed  Na- 
"  maoz,  and  the  people  coming  round,  laughed ;  I  told 
"  them  I  did  well  enough,  as  I  could." 

At  a  place  called  LuUunder,  he  was  struck  with  the 
heauty  and  magnificence  of  some  castles,  which  he  never 
saw  equalled;  hut  he  says,  "  they  were  of  a  singular 
"  kind,  and  very  hard  to  describe  unless  I  could  paint 
"  them.  Slept  at  a  large  mosque ;  went  to  other  castles, 
"  fareflkfasted,  saw  on  a  very  high  mountain  a  small 
"  house,  which  they  termed  Poytukt  Zeman  Shauh  (or 
**  the  tbrone  of  Shauh  Zemaun) ;  not  &r  from  it  is  Sul- 
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"  tail  Bfuiber's  small  white  stOne  mosque  i  (one  day  J 
"  went  there ;  there  having  come  many  veiled  ladles,  I 
"  was  Qot  allowed  entrance :  one  of  them  returning  on 
"  horseback,  her  horse  happening  to  run  swift,  she 
"  tumbled  down,  and  others  went  up  to  her  assistance). 
"  On  my  arrival  at  Caubul,  a  respectable  man  invited 
*'  me,  giving  me  bread  and  pilaw.  I  slept  at  a  mosque 
"  in  the  town  :  in  the  momm^  went  to  the  fakea  at  the 
**  Lahora  gate.  Tliey  received  me  kindly.  Stayed 
"  there  upwards  of  twenty  days,  sleeping^  at  a  mosque, 
"  thouffh  the  head  Fakeer  often  desired  me  to  rest  at 
«  the  fokea;  went  about  the  bazars  daily:  at  times  saw 
"  several  chie&  on  excellent  horses,  having  fine  coloured 
"  garments  and  turbans,  pass  by,  with  many  footm^ 
*'  going  before.  Discoursing  at  the  &kea,  or  elsewhere 
"  tliey  frequently  asked  if  I  was  a  spy ;  one  at  the  fakea, 
"  a  sharp  cunning  man,  discerned  that  I  was  not  cir- 
"  cumcised,  but  be  and  some  others  held  their  tongues. 
"  In  discourse  with  some  of  them  there,  and  at  the 
"  mosque,  concerning  Ferungees  (Europeans),  it  was 
"  remarked  that  many  customs  accorded  in  the  Al- 
"  coron  and  Scriptures ;  but  that  owing  to  reasonable 
"  circumstances,  reasonable  innovations  had  taken  plac^ 
"  to  which  they  agreed,  and  gave  consent.  The  head 
"  Fakeer  one  evening  not  being  in  the  way,  I  suUomed 
"  to  the  others,  and  was  going  off,  when  he  happened  to 
*'  come  and  called  out.  I  returned,  and  telhng  him  I 
"  was  going,  he  ^ve  me  his  blessing.  At  dark  arrived 
«  at  i^otkhak." 

Mr.  Durie  went  on  towards  Peshawer  with  some  little 
caravans :  oncc^  being  behind  the  rest,  he  met  with  the 
following  adventure;  "When  going  alone,  I  met  a 
"  young  Afghaun,  having  a  matchlock  and  a  large 
"  knife;  asked  of  him  how  far  Gundaniuck  was;  he 
■■  sal^  one  royal  munzil,  and  went  off;  but  he  afterwards 
"  holloed  after  me  to  stand;  I  obeyed;  he  wanted  me 
"  to  go  among  the  mountains,  saying  I  was  a  spy,  a 
"  magician,  an  alchymist,  or  a  Persian.  I  said  I  was 
"an  Hindostaunee :  he  struck  me  hard  on  the  thigh 
"  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  and  made  many  thrusts,  tdl 
"  he  drew  some  blood,  when  he  begged  pardon,  and 
"  sheathed  his  knife." — "  Another  ^y,  gettmg  astray 
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*'  from  the  main  road,  I  proceeded  through  the  moua- 
"  tsins,  and  became  sever^  times  blocked  up  so,  that  to 
"  extricate  myself,  I  was  often  obliged  to  climb  op  and 
"  get  down  from  high  rocks.  Slept  there  in  the  night ; 
'*  about  ten  in  the  morning  arri?ed  under  the  shade  of 
"  a  mountain,  where  serem  Afghauns  were.  They 
"  gave  me  bread,  water,  and  smoke,  and  pointed  out 
*■  Lundee  Kbana,  situate  aloit."  From  this  he  got  to 
Peshawer,  and  crossed  the  Indus  without  any  fiirther 
adventures. 

The  following  is  one  of  three  sheets  which  were 
written  by  Mr,  Durie  before  I  conversed  with  him. 
They  contiun  his  genertd  opinions,  which  seem  to  me 
often  correct,  and  sometimes  very  sagacious  for  a  man 
in  his  sphere  of  life. 

"  The  mountainous  districts  about  Atuk,  Peshour, 
"  Caubul,  and  Candahar,  and  beyond  Caubul  toward 
"  Bulkh,  and  beyond  Candahar  toward  Heraut,  com- 
*'  prehend  the  Afghaun  realm,  called  Khorassaun. 
*'  The  Afghauns  being  different  tribes,  have  difierrait 
"  denominations,  and  unless  brought  under  proper 
*'  subjection,  by  force  or  fortune,  they  are  at  con- 
"  tinual  variance  with  one  another.  Ahmed  Sbah  and 
**  Tymoor  Shah,  being  fortunate  enough  to  keen  up  a 
«  g;reat  army,  which  enabled  them  to  subjugate  foreign 
"  territories  they  all  voluntarily  submitted  to  them> 
"  (though  these  chiefs  had  gained  jrower  enough  to 
"  bumble  them  in  no  little  degree,)  as  thereby  they 
"  acquired  advantageous  employment.  However,  it  is 
<■  evident  that  a  regular  courageous  army,  having 
«  m'ovisions,  can  make  them  all'  submit  completely. 
«'  The  Mogul  Kings  of  Tamerlane's  race  having  had 
"  them  in  undoubted  subjection,  the  surrounding  moun- 
"  tains  being  more  favourable  than  deterring  or  inimi- 
"  cal.  The  Dooraunecs  reside  about  Candahar,  though 
*'  there  be  not  many  of  them  there  now  {  in  the  present 
"  times,  their  Shahs  not  being  able  to  make  foreign 
<'  conquests,  the  name  of  Dooraunee  prevails  not, 
*'  many  tribes  not  sending  any  tribute  or  contribution. 
"  The  followers  of  the  Snahs  and  Sirdars  are  by  no 
*'  means  all  Dooraunees,  though  they  may  be  so  deno- 
**  minxted ;  they  are  fond  of  committing  d^redatjons 
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"  in  t^eir  own  territories,  as  they  have  not  good  luck 
"  enoneh  in  these  times  to  carry  the  terror  of  their 
*'  Bwora  to  foreign  domains.  The  dominion  of  Ahmed 
**  Shah  and  Xymoor  Shah  had  been  extensive,  in 
**  which  they  could  hare  prospered  well,  but  they  think 
*'  of  nought  but  conquering;  they  look  not  for  the  ac- 
"  quisition  of  riches,  of  which  they  are  infinitely 
"  desirous,  by  the  gloriously  useful  arts  of  industry, 
"  they  want  it  by  the  smite  of  the  sabre;  but,  however, 
**  there  is  allowances  to  be  made  for  the  same,  they  being 
*'  pent  up  and  enclosed  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
"  uills  and  mountains,  having  all  around  many  and 
**  inveterate  powerful  antagonists,  who  have  often  sub- 
**  dned  them ;  their  territory  having  been  held  as  a  pro- 
**  vince :  they  also  have  extended  their  arms  to  distant 
"  countries.  They  imagine  their  religion  to  be  the 
"  best  and  most  true,  consequently  they  consider  all 
"  others  as  misled,  or  erroneous,  hoping,  on  account  of 
"  the  superior  truth  thereoi^  to  vanquish  all  in  the  end. 
"  Hongh  they  fight  one  another,  being  Soonnee  Ma- 
"  homedans  (in  conformity  with  the  Turks,  and  Tartars, 
"  and  Arabs,  holding  the  Fersians  as  misled],  they  refrain 
"  firom  such  degrees  of  animosity  aa  might  urge  them 
*<  to  their  own  destruction  or  extirpation.  Tliat  they 
*(  hold  their  reli^on  to  be  the  best,  is  undoubtedly  not 
**  their  fault,  they  being  strictly  initiated  to  imagine  bo  : 
"  however,  the  spirit  of  toleration,  owing  to  philan- 
**  thropy,  does  not  a  little  actuate  them,  though  at  first 
"  they  might  wish  to  Mahomedanize  all  men ;  for  many 
"  of  them  are  certainly  free,  liberal,  and  tolerating. 
**  The  Fakeers,  Stc  of  Hindostan,  who  go  to  their 
**  countries,  do  not  fail  in  their  endeavours  to  make 
**  them  believe  false  and  incredible  representations,  and 
**  they  are  weak  enough  to  give  a  good  deal  of  credit 
•*  to  diem.  TTiey  hold  the  people  of  Bengal  as  perfect 
**  magicians,  and  the  Europeans  (whom  tney  reckon  as 
"  wise,  intelligent,  and  equiuble]  as  perfect  chemists, 
*'  well  versed  in  the  art  of  making  gold.  As  I  told  them 
"  often  I  came  from  Bengal,  tney  troubled  and  ques- 
'*  tioned  me  much,  imagining  that  I  must  necessarily  be 
**  acquainted  with  many  such  arts;  however,  repeating 
"  the  Mabomedan  creed,  or  culma,  though  my  clothes 
E  E  4 
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"  wetn  torn,  «nid  fhey  often  took  ine  to  be  eometbin^  of 
*(  the  nuBled,  as  I  performed  not  Namauz,  &c,  yet  they 
"  weK  satisfied  witn  reject  to  my  being  a  Mahuinedsii» 
"  not  presuming  to  trouble  or  interrogate  beyond  mo- 
"  deration.  Hindoo  oe  Mabomedan  travellers  pass 
"  salely  through  their  countriee,  receiving  victuals  frpm 
"  them;  but  they  cannot  pass  at  all  with  any  thing  vo- 
f'  luable;  as  there  exists  no  discipline  or  rccularity  of 
*'  government  antong  them.  They  often  dedared  that 
"  when  the  Mogul  government  had  esusted  ihere,  peo- 
"  pie  might  have  carried  gold  openly,  without  appre- 
"  hensioa  or  danger,  through  the  routes  of  the  cities. 
"  The  government  now  is  in  the  Afghnuuee  hands, 
'*  they  being  »ll  Afghauus  oi'  diSereat  tribes,  the  Doo- 
"  raunees  being  the  most  powerful ;  upon  emergencies 
"  of  good  luck,  the  others  willingly  attend,  beins  so 
"  denominated,  for  men  of  the  difierent  tribes  attending 
"  the  victorious  Sfaahs,  or  Sirdars,  are  so  called,  they 
"  being  ail  Soonnee  A^heuns  of  Khorassann.  A  very 
"  great  part  of  the  people  of  the  dties,  being  shop- 
"  keepers,  artificers,  and  such  like,  are  not  Afghauns, 
*'  but  spring  from  other  ori^nals.  At  Peshour  a  vast 
"  number  of  Mabomedans  tolk  a  kind  of  Hindostaunee 
"language,  and  dresi,  &c.  differently  from  the  Af- 
"  ^auns,  though  they  generally  understand  more  or 
"  less  of  Piuhtoo.  The  greatest  part  of  the  shops  are 
"  held  by  Hindoos,  also  there  are  many  Sheeah  or  P^ 
"  aevaun  cloth  merchants.  &c  And  many  of  them, 
"  called  Cuzzilbaush,  attending  on  the  Shahs  ^nfl  chief 
"  Sffdara.      , 

"  These  countries  are  held  now  by  different  A%haun 
<*  Sirdar^  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  they  are  not 
"  at  first  &voured  by  fortune  to  invade  or  conquer ;  if 
"  they  were,  they  would  voluntarily  and  joyfully  attend 
"  on  the  fortunate  leader.  Tbey  often  talk  of  the  £^g- 
"  lisb  conquering  them,  and  many  of  them  declare  they 
."  will;  many  saying  that  they  would  rather  have  the  Seeks 
"  or  Mahrattas  invade  them  with  half  a  dozen  lacks, 
'*  than  the  English  with  three  qt  four  thousand.  The 
"  dominion  of  Khorassaun,  which  is  inhabited  by  dif- 
"  ferent  tribes  of  Afghauns,  more  or  less  strong  all  of 
*'  iheta  being  Soonnees,  talking  Pushtot^  and  in  their 
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**  TRrknis  mumers  agreeiiij^  has  been  often  hdd  by, 
"  other  more  powerful  empires  as  a  province;  but  ffl  ' 
"  their  tribes  none  appear  to  be  manifestly  so  powerful, 
"  as  independently  to  hold  the  rest  in  complete  sub- 
**  jection.  And  when  fortune  favours,  they  unanimously, 
**  without  being  compulsively  called  forth,  yield  their 
"  r^pectjve  assistances  in  co-operation  with  the  fortu- 
"  Date  tribe.  But  in  these  days  they  have  not  any 
'  "  ansnimity,  nor  any  kind  of  regulnr  army,  nor  aught 
"  df  governmental  regularity,  nor  of  national  industry 
"  or  exertion,  so  as  to  be  accounted  a  respectable  nation ; 
«  in  their  own  dominion,  nevertheless,  in  their  respec- 
"  tive  clans,  they  are  very  well,  happy,  and  regular. 

"  They  have  no  regular  armies  whatever,  being  all 
"  in  no  good  order,  and  they  are  not  able  to  make  use 
"  of  the  gun.  The  routes  to  Caubul  and  Candahar 
'*  being  without  defence  robberies  and  oppressions  are 
"  committed  by  all  sorts  and  ranks,  though  the  moun- 
"  tains  about  the  road  may  be  rendered  inaccessible^ 
"  The  black  tents  are  set  in  order,  this  way  or  that, 
"  but  near  one  another,  in  general  conformably  to  the 
"  ground. 

"  Their  flour  ot  grain,  &c.  is  kept  in  bags  or  packs. 
*'  They  have  some  artidee  and  conveniencies.  They  all 
"  have  iron,  and  stone  plates  to  place  their  bread  on  for 
<*  baking,  and  ovens  also.  They  generally  eat  bread 
"  and  rice  with  butter-milk,  milk,  and  meat-soup  at 
*<  times,  having  many  dumbas  andgoats.  Their  wom^i 
**  cook,  bake,  bring  water,  &c  Tney  keep  and  brine 
■■  their  water  in  leather  bags.  Tliey  appeared  wm 
«  clothed  and  happ^  They  are  hospitable  to  strangers. 
"  They  like  tobacco,  but  they  had  very  httle  of  it  when 
"  I.went;  they  only  take  one  strong  whiff  each,  sitting 
"  around.  If  the  time  and  seasons  be  good,  having 
"  plen^,  they  delight  in  manifesting  their  hospitali^. 
*'  There  being  no  regularity,  of  course  no  one  can  pass 
*'  safely  with  any  thing  valuable  without  being  guarded. 
'*  They  are  rc^uW  in  their  Namauz.  In  the  citiet^ 
**  one  might  pass  long  without  Namauz ;  but  in  their 
"  khails,  or  seah  khanas,  or  black  tents  or  killas,  one 
**  cannot  abide  any  time  without  being  questioned." 
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Of  the  remaining  two  sheets,  one  contains  Mr.  Durie's 
travels  through  the  Funjaub,  and  the  other  an  account 
of  his  journey  to  CancIanRr  in  less  detail  thati  what  has 
been  given:  o&e  or  two  observations  from  this  sheet 
hav^  nowever,  been  quoted  in  my  text. 
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ACCOVST  OV  SOME  NEIGHBOUSINO  CODMTKIES. 

'T^HOUGH  they  are  not  included  in  the  King  of  Cau- 
bul's  dominions,  I  make  no  apology  for  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Caufirs,  or  for  stating  the  few  facts  I  know 
about  Budukhshaun  and  Kaushfcaur,  countries  of  which 
the  names  alone  are  known  in  Europe, 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  iu  Rennell's  Memoir 
of  a  Map  of  Hiadogtsn. 

"  Tture  la  a  certain  tribe  at  this  day  inhabiting  mo- 
*<  dem  Bijore  (Bajour),  or  at  least  there  was  not  long 
"  ego,  who  pretend  to  be  the  descendants  of  certain 
"  persons  belonging  to  that  conqueror's  (Alexander's) 
"  army,  who  they  say  were  left  there  as  be  passed 
"  through  the  country.  Both  Abool  Fuzl  and  Soojun 
"  Rae  report  this  tradition  without  material  rariation. 
"  The  latter,  indeed,  adds  that  these  Europeans  (if  we 
"  may  call  them  so}  continued  to  preserve  that  ascen- 
"  dwicy  over  their  neighbours  which  their  ancestors 
"  may  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  when  they  Gnt 
*'  setUed  here."  {Kirkpatrick'a  MS.  quoted  in  Ben- 
Dell's  Memoir,  page  162,  Ed.  I7l)4.) 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  account  excited  grest 
attention  during  the  journey  of  the  mission  to  Caubul,  and 
that  we  were  not  long  at  Peshawer  before  we  began  to  en- 
quire after  our  Macedonian  neighbours.  We  were  soon 
obliged  to  give  up  an  opinion,  derived  from  Abool  Fuz), 
that  these  colonists  were  a  branch  of  the  Eusofzyes ;  but 
we  learned  that  the  Caufirs,  a  people  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Bajour,  had  many  points  of  character  in  com- 
mon with  the  Greeks,  They  were  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  and  their  European  complexion,  worshipped 
idols,  drank  wine  in  silver  cups  or  vases,  used  chairs 
and  tables,  and  spoke  a  language  unknown  to  their 
neighbours. 

£  was  not  easy  to  grati'^  the  curiosity  these  descrip- 
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tions  excited,  for  although  I  early  determined  to  send 
a  persGD  to  make  enquiries  on  tbe  spot,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  prevail  on  any  one,  properly  qualified,  to 
engage  io  a  jouraey  into  the  country  of  a  people  among 
whom  there  was  no  action  so  honourable  as  the  murder 
of  a  Mussulman.  At  length  the  adventure  was  under- 
taken by  Moollah  Nujeeb  (a  brother  of  Moolkfa  Behra- 
mund  already  mentioned),  a  person  admirably  fitted  for 
the  task  by  his  talents  and  curiosity.  He  lelt  Pesbawer 
in  the  middle  of  May,  and  penetrated  into  the  country 
of  the  Caufirs  by  the  way  of  Punjcora.  The  mission  set 
out  for  India  about  a  month  afterwards,  at  which  time 
no  news  had  been  received  of  him  :  as  long  as  w^  con- 
tinued in  the  Afghaun  dominions,  we  entertained  strong 
hopes  of  his  return ;  but  when  the  second  month  had 
elapsed,  and  we  had  half  crossed  the  Punjaub,  we  began 
to  be  uneasy  about  htm,  and  his  brother,  who  had  accom- 
panied me  so  &r,  returned  to  make  enquiries  concerning 
him,  under  a  persuasion  that  he  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Canfirs.  I  had  no  tidings  of  him  from  this  time  till 
I  had  been  for  some  months  at  Delly,  and  I  had  given 
Dp  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  him,  when  he  unexpectedly 
arrived  in  Camp,  having  undertaken  this  long  journey 
from  his  own  country  rather  than  disappoint  our  expect- 
ations. He  had  been  as  far  as  Caumdaisb,  a  village 
within  three  stages  of  Budukhshann,  had  made  himself 
master  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  Cau6n,  had  com- 
pleted a  vocabulary  of  their  language,  and  brought  fiill 
answers  to  a  long  list  of  queries  with  which  he  bad  been 
furnished  at  his  dqiarture.  The  following  account  is 
cMdly  abstracted  from  his  report,  which  was  translated 
by  Mr.  Irvine ;  but  as  I  had  opportunities  of  obtaining 
further  information  during  the  Moollah's  absence,  I  have 
made  use  of  it  to  check  and  to  illustrate  his  account. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  this  additional  in- 
formation was  derived,  were,  a  young  Caufir,  whom  I 
had  opportunities  of  interrogating ;  a  Hindoo  clerk  of 
Mr.  Irvine,  who  bad  visited  the  country  of  the  Caufirs ; 
the  Syud  of  Coonner's  agent,  who  lived  on  th far  border; 
and  an  Eusofzye,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  military 
expedition  into  their  counttr.  The  geography  i»  taken 
as  usual  from  Lieutenant  Macartney.    . 
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The  coantry  of  the  Caufirs  occupies  a  great  part  of 
the  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  a  portion  of  Beloot 
Tatigb,  It  IB  bounded  on  the  north-eaat  by  Kaushkanr,- 
OD  tbe  north  by  Budukhshaun,  and  on  the  north-west 
by  Koondooz  in  Bulkh.  On  the  west  it  has  Inderaub 
and  Khost,_iilso  in  Bulkh,  and  the  Cohistaun  of  Caubul; 
and  OD  the  eaet  it  extends  for  a  great  distance  towards 
the  north  of  Cashmeer,  where  its  boundary  is  not  dis- 
tinctly known, 

Tiie  whole  of  this  Alpine  conntrj'  is  composed  of 
snowy  mountiiins,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  bat  fer- 
tile valleys,  which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes 
wild  and  cultivated,  and  feed  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  goats.  Graiil 
h  inferior,  both  in  importance  and  abundance.  The 
common  kinds  are  wheaC  and  millet.  The  roads  are 
only  fit  for  men  on  foot,  and  are  often  crossed  by  rivers 
and  torrents,  which  are  passed  by  means  of  wooden 
bridges,  or  of  swinging  bridges  made  on  ropes  of  withy 
or  some  other  pliant  tree.  All  the  villages  that  I  have 
heard  described  are  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  so  that 
the  roof  of  one  house  Ibrmfi  the  street  leading  to  the  one 
above  it;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  constant  practice  M' 
tbe  country.  The  valleys  must  be  well  peopled ;  that 
of  the  Caumdee  tribe,  at  least,  contained  ten  villages, 
and  the  chief  plac^  Caumdaish,  consisted  of  five  hun-  - 
dred  houses. 

The  people  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation. 
Each  tribe  has  its  peculiar  name,  for  they  are  all  divided 
into  tribes,  though  not  according  to  genealogy,  bnt  to 
geographical  position;  each  valley  being  held  by  a  sepa- 
rate tribe.  The  Mussulmans  confound  them  ^  under 
the  name  of  Caufir  or  infidel,  and  call  their  country 
Caufiristaun.  They  also  call  one  division  of  them 
Seeaposh  (black  vested),  or  Tor  Caufirs  (black  infidels), 
and  another  Speen  Caufirs  (white  infidels).  Both  epithets 
are  taken  from  their  dress,  for  tbe  whole  of  the  Caufirs 
are  remarkable  for  the  fairness  and  beauty  of  their  com- 
plexion, but  those  of  the  largest  division  wear  a  sort  of 
vest  of  black  goat-skins,  whi^  the  other  dresses  in  white 
ootton." 

*  The  fallowing  are  tlie  names  of  some  of  their  tribes.  The  first 
ttt  were  girea  by  ^e  young  Caufir  of  Tsokooee,  the  Kcond  got 
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There  are  leverRl  languages  among  the  Caufirs,  bnt 
they  have  all  many  words  in  common,  and  all  have  a 
Dear  connection  with  the  Sbanurit.  They  have  all  one 
peculiarity,  which  is,  that  they  count  by  scores  instead 
of  buodteda,  and  that  their  thousand  (which  th^  call 
by  the  Persian  and  Pushtoo  name}  consists  of  four  ban- 
dred  or  twenty  score.  All  these  observations  apply  also 
to  the  Lughmaunee  or  Deggaunee  language,  which 
seems  to  be  a  Caufir  dialect,  and  gives  reason  to  suppose 
the  Lughmaunees  aiid  D^gauns  to  be  Caufirs,  con- 
verted to  the  Mahoniedan  religion.  I  imagine  the  itiha- 
bitanta  of  the  Cohistaun  of  Caubul  to  have  the  same 
origin,  particularly  as  the  name  of  Cohisiauoee  is  that 
a{^ied  to  all  the  lately  converted  Caufirs. 

This  derivation  of  their  language  seems  fatal  to  the 
desc«it  (^  the  Caufirs  from  the  Greeks,  and  their  tra- 
ditions do  not  furnish  us  with  any  distinct  account  of  their 
origin.  The  most  general  and  the  only  credible  story  is, 
that  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mussulmans  from  ibe 
B^gbbourhood  of  Candahar, .  and  made  several  migra- 
tions from  place  to  place,  before  they  reached  their  pre- 
sent abode.  They  allege  that  they  consisted  of  four 
tribes  called  Camoze,  Hilar,  Silor,  and  Comc^  of 
which  the  three  former  embraced  the  Mahomedan  reli- 
gion, but  the  fourth  retained  its  ancient  laitb,  and  quitted 
its  native  country. 


by  MooUsh  Niijeeb  atCaumdw9h,aiid  tbe  third  b;  DhunpatRof  d 
Kuttaun  and  on  the  borders  of  Bajour. 


Puneeta  bj  the  MueBulmann. 

9.  Caumojee,  Kirtojee  {whoie  chief  town  is  Muncheeashee), 
Moondeegul,  Camtoze  (half  of  whom  are  towards  Budukhshau a  and 
half  towards  Lughmaun),  Puroonee  (whose  capital  is  Kiahtokee), 
Tewoee,  Poooooz,  Ushkonp,  Umshee,  Sunnoo,  Koolumee  Roose 
TutkiuDB  (to  whom  belong  Kataur  and  Guinbeer],  Nisha,  Chuntga, 
Waoee,  Khooliom,  Deemisb,  Eerait,  Sec.  &c. 

I  mUBt  obe«^e  that  one  of  MooUih  Nujeeb'a  list  is  Ptt^a,  whkh 
is  stated  to  live  towards  Caubul,  and  whickl  doubt  not  ia  theorlnn 
of  the  Pusbaweea  meniioned  by  Baubcr,  and  still  fiMsd  tnthe  Co- 
histaun of  Caujnil. 

3.  Wauee  Daiwuzee,  Gumbeer,  Kuttaitr,  Fundect,  Khoostoie 
Caumozee  Divine,  Taokooee,  Hunmseet^  and  Chooncea. 
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Tbeir  religioa  doea  not  rewmbl^  any  other  with  v^cfa 
1  am  acquainted.  They  believe  in  one  God,  *hoin  the 
Caufirs  Qf  Caumdaish  call  imra,  and  dioie  of  Tsokooee 
Dsf^n ;  but  they  also  worship  nuraeroni  idoU,  whidt 
they  say  repreiieBt  sreat  men  of  former  days,  who  ioter- 
cede  with  God  in  mvour.of  their  worshipperg. 

These  idols  are  of  stone  or  wood,  and  always  represent 
men  or  women,  mmetimes  mounted  and  sometimes  oo 
foot.  Moollah  Nujeeb  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
arts  which  obtain  an  oitrance  to  the  Caunr  Paotbeoo.  In 
tUe  public  apartment  of  the  village  of  Caumdaish  was  a 
high  wooden  pillat,  onwhichsata  %ur^  with  a  spear  in' 
one  hand  and  a  staJET  in  the  other.  This  idol  represented 
the  father  ofoneof  the  great  men  of  the  village,  who  had 
erected  it  himself  in  his  life-time,  having  purchased  the 
privilege  by  giving  several  feasts  to  the  whole  village ;  nor 
was  this  the  onlyinstauce  of  men  deified  for  such  reasons, 
and  worshipped  as  much  as  any  other  of  the  gods.  The 
CauGrs  appear  indeed  to  attach  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  hospitaUty.  It  is  they 
which  procure  the  easiest  admission  to  their  paradise 
which  they  call  Bury  Le  Boola,  and  the  opposite  vices 
are  the  lAost  certain  guides  to  Burry  Duggur  BotJai  or 
hcIL 

This  bcility  of  deification  must  render  the  number  of 
the  gods  very  great,  but  many  must  be  confined  to  then: 
own  tribe,  since  it  cannot  be  ocpected  that  those  will 
worship  them  who  have  never  partaken  of  their  entertain- 
ments. Accordingly,  thegoda  of  Caunidtush  seem  to  be 
quite  diSerent  from  those  of  Tsokooee,  though  there  is 
one  common  to  both,  and  there  may  probably  be  more 
who  may  have  been  deified  before  the  separation  of  the 
Caufir  tribes.  The  chief  gods,  or  heroes,  of  Caumdaish 
ar%  1st,  Bugeesh,  who  is  god  of  the  waters.  2d,  Man- 
nee^  who  expelled  Yoosh,  or  the  evil  principle,  from 
the  world.  3d,  Murrur.  4th,  Urrum,  5th,  Pursoo. 
6th,  Geesb.  7th,  Seven  brothers  of  the  name  of-  Para- 
dik,  who  had  golden  bodies,  and  were  created  from  a 
golden  tree.  8tn,  Purron,  seven  golden  brothers  of  the 
same  kind.  9th,  Koomye,  whom  Moollah  Nujeeb  calls 
.the  wife  of  Adam.  10th,  IMssaunee,  wife  of  Geesh. 
llUi,  Doobee.     ]2th,  Surijoo.     And  1 3th,  Nlshtee. 
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Iliose  of  the  Taokooce  are  Maunde,  perbspe  Maune, 
before  motioned.  Maraist,  Murrasooree,  and  Indeijee, 
who  may  perhaps  be  the  Hindoo  god  Inder,  or  Indra, 
with  the  Indian  title  of  Jee  annexed  to  bia  name.  Dbun- 
pnt  Roy  [Mr.  Irvine's  Hindoo)  was  indeed  positive  in 
stating  that  the  Cauflr  idols  represented  the  Hindoo 
god  Seddasheo,  and  always  bore  a  trident,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  that  god.  He  also  said  that  they  called  some  of 
their  gods  Shee  Mahadeo,  and  that  they  used  the  same 
'  words  as  a  salutation  to  each  other :  but  these  circum- 
stances are  inconsistent  with  other  accounts;  and  asDhan- 
put  Roy  himself  admitted  that  the  Caufirs  ate  bed^  it 
seems  improbable  that  they  bear  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  Hindoos.  AH  accounts  also  represent  them  as 
spriolEHng  their  idols  with  blood,  and  even  with  the  blood 
of  cows,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligion ;  and  alt  represent  fire  as  requisite  at  every  reli- 
gious ceremony. 

MooUflh  Nujeeb  was  present  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  at  Caumdaish;  it  was  a  sacrifice  to  Imra,  and  was 
cdebrated  at  a  particular  place  near  the  village  where 
there  was  a  stone  post,  which  appears,  by  the  Moollah's 
description,  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  Hin- 
doo emblem  of  Mahadeo :  a  fire  was  kindled  before  it, 
through  which  flonr,  butter,  and  water  were  thrown  oa 
the  stone;  at  length  an  animal  was  sacrificed,  and  the 
blood  thrown  through  the  fire  on  the  stone ;  part  of  the 
flesh  was  burned,  and  part  eaten  by  the  assistants,  who 
were  numerous,  and  who  accompanied  the  priest  in  va- 
rious prayers  and  devout  gesticulations.  One  of  the 
pn^ers  was  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mussulmans.  •    The 

■  Some  ma;  be  interested  by  the  follomog  details  of  tbe  cete- 
mony.  The  wood  used  in  the  sacrifice,  which  Moollah  Nujeeb  calls 
Kauchur,  is  named  Kesopooree  Thoop  by  the  Caufirs,  according  to 
Dhunput  Roy. 

"  There  is  a  atone  set  upright  about  four  feet  high,  and  in  breadth 
"  about  that  of  a  stout  man.  This  in  the  Imrtan,  or  holy  Etoae, 
."  aud  behind  it  to  the  north  is  a  wall,"  This  is  all  the  temple.  The 
(tone  represents  God.  They  say,  "  this  stands  for  him,  but  we  know 
"  not  his  hhape."  To  tlie  south  of  the  Imrtan  bums  a  fire  of 
Kanchur,  a  species  of  iiine  whicli  is  thrown  on  green,  purposely 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  smoke;  A  ptersun  whose  proper  name  q 
Muleek,  aud  his  title  Ota,  standa  before  the  fire,  and  b^iod  faisi 
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worship  of  idols  is  performed  nearly  in  the  same  way. 
Iliese  are  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes  in 

the  wor^nperi  in  a  row.  Fint,  water  is  broughf  him,  with  which 
he  Wk^ei  t)i9  hands,  and  taking  some  in  hia  right  hand,  throw*  it 
three  time*  through  the  smoke  ur  flame  on  the  Imrtan,  s^ng  every 
time  Soocb,  that  is,  pure ;  then  he  throws  a  handful  of  water  on  the 
sacrifice,  utuallj  a  goat  or  cow,  and  laja  Sooch.  Then  taking  some 
water,  and  repeating  some  worda  (meaning,  "do  thou  accept  the 
"  Hcrifice  !"  &c^  he  pour*  it  into  the  teft  ear  of  the  sacrifice, 
which  stands  on  bis  right.  [Moollah  Najeeb  saw  two  sacrifices,  one 
to  God,  and  one  to  an  idol.)  If  the  animal  now  turn  up  it»  head 
to  heaven, 'it  is  reckoned  a  sign  of  acceptance,  and  gives  great 
MtidactioQ;  afterwards  in  the  right  ear,  and  a  third  time  on  the 
forehead,  and  a  fourth  on  its  back.  Each  time  Sooch  is  once  said. 
Next  throwing  in  some  fuel,  he  takes  a  handfiil  of  drj  wheat  flour, 
and  throws  it  through  the  fire  on  the  ttone;  and  this  flour  thej' 
reckon  a  part  of  God ;  and  agdn  he  throws,  both  bends  full  of 
Ghee  into  the  fire  ;  this  also  is  a  portion  of  God.  They  do  not 
in  either  of  these  ceremonies  saj  Sooch,  but  now  the  priest  says  with 
a  loud  voice.  He  !  and  ailer  him  three  times  the  worshippers  and  be 
J  tay  He  Umuch  !  that  is,  accept !  This  they  accompany  each  time 
with  a  gesture.  Hiey  put  their  palms  expanded  on  the  outside  of 
thor  knees,  and  as  tbev  raise  them  in  an  extended  position,  say, 
He  Umuch  .'  '  The  priest  now  kills  the  goat  with  a  knife,  and 
recrivinsin  both  hands  the  blood,  allows  a  little  to  drop  into  the 
fire^  and  throws  the  remainder  through,  the  fire  on  the  IiQrUD 
[or 'idol,  in  case  of  an  idol),  and  agiun  three  "  He  Umuch  J" 
The  head  is  now  twisted  off  (to  the  left),  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  but  no  "  He  Uinucb  !"  Wine  is  then  brought  in  a  bowl,  and 
the  priest,  dropping  a  little  into  the  fire,  throws  the  rest  through  it, 
(the  ^ee  too  was  thrown  out  of  a  bowl,)  and  three  He  Umlich  ! 
The  priest  now  prays  God,  "  Ward  off  the  fever  Irom,  us !  in- 
".  .crease  our  stores  1  kill  the  Mussulmans  !  after  death  admit  us  to 
"  Bur^lel)6oIa  !  or  paradise  i"  and  three  He  Umuch  are  said. 
The  ]N7est  now  brings  forward  and  places  before  himself  a  Pusbay 
or  pWTBon  possessed  by  a  spirit,  who  afier  stretching  forward  bis  I^trod 
into  the  s^oke,  and  ihakii^  it  in  it,  turnsuphis  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
pmys  as  b^re ;  the  priest  and  worshippers  three  times  say  loudly. 
He  Umuch  i  Next  each  man  puts  the  fingers  of  each  hand  to- 
gether tb  his  mouth  and  kisses  them,  next  to  his  eyes,  and  lastly  to' 
his  head ;  then  all  retire,  and  sit  or  lie  down  in  one  place.  They 
now  put  the  blood  of  the  victim,  with  a  little  water,  on  the  fire, 
and  after  it  has  dmmered  a  little,  put  in  the  flesh,  whicA  is  soon 
taken  out  half  raw  and  eaten.  But  if  the  ^ctjm  be  a  cow,  it  is 
divided,  and  each  man  carries  his  own  home.  The  priest  gets  «. 
double  share  in  both  cases.  During  the  .meal  tbey  sip  some  wine, 
mixed  with  a  deal  ofwater,andfunu9hedbvtbeperson  wbocives  the 
victim.  The  bones  are  now  burnt.  Tlie  circumstances  are  the  same 
when  the  sacrifice  is  before  an  idol,  but  the  only  one  of  this  sort  seen  - 
by  MuoUah  Nujeeb,  was  to  Kooiny,  an  idol  some  ^stance  to  the' 
VOL.  II,  t'  F 
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htnuescttQedlinrUDima.  Though  fire  (made  of  bmncbes 
(tf  a  particul^  tree)  be  necessary  for  all  religious  cere- 
moDies,  yet  they  seem  to  have  no  particular  veneradon 
for  that  elemegt,  and  keep  up  no  eternal  fire. 

They  have  hereditary  priests,  but  they  have  no  great 
influence.  They  have  also  persons  who  can  procure  an 
inspiration  of  some  siiperior  being,  by  holding  th«T  bends 
over  the  smoke  of  a  sacrifice ;  but  these  are  held  in  no 
particular  reverence.  They  detest  fish,  but  hold  no 
other  animal  impure,  etiting  alike  beef,  mutton,  bear's 
Sesh,  and  any  thing  else  they  can  get. 

liiough  they  have  sacrifices  on  all  days  whoi  they 
please,  yet  there  are  certain  fixed  festivals  which  prevail 
amonff  the  Caumojes  of  Caumdaish,  and  which  Moollab 
Nojeeb  thinks  may  be  general.  Some  of  these  are  re- 
markable, but  none  resemble  any  festival  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  except  oiie,  at  which  the  Caufirs  tbrow 
asAes  at  each  other,  as  the  Hindoos  do  a  sort  of  powder 
during  the  Hooly.  ^ 

The  festivals  are  often  accompanied  with  a  sacrifice, 
and  always  with  a.  feast;  at  one,  the  boys  li^httorcfaea 
td'a  sort  of  pine,  and  carry  them  before  one  of  the  idols*, 
where  they  throw  tbem  down  and  allow  them  to  bum. 
&t  another,  the  women  hide  tbemaelve^  whhout  the 
village,  and  the  men> search  for  them;  when  found,  the 
women  defend  themselves  with  switches  but  are  &isUy 
carried  off  by  the  men.  Some  stud  that  any  womm 
who  came  to  hand  was  carried  off  by  any  man,  bat 
Moollah  Nujeeb,  from  modesty,  did  not  question  tiiem 
on  the  Eul^ect. 

Thear  other  ceremonies  are  lees  coniiected  with  rdi- 
js^oo.  At  the  birth  of  a  <^ld,  it  is  carried  with  its 
mother  to-  a  house  built  for  the  purpose  without  the 
village;  they  remain  there  for  tweaty-ionr  days,  dnriag 
which  time  the  mother  is  redtoned  impurs;  and  thovi* 


MHitb  of  the  vilUge,  on  a  lieight  of  difGcult  accos,  tbn-  contante^ 
Anadvea  with  tbrawing  these  Uiioes  towanh  it.  Thev  bad  im 
iGUa,  and  th«r  idoTi  &ce  dways  indSercntly-,  bi;it  MoelM^  Nnjceb 
canaot  DOW  tell  whether  in  all  the  ITinnaDB  and  UtnniiDBa,  the  wof^ 
Bbippen  <aca  lo  the  north.    A  cow  ii  itnidi  one  Uow  with  an  axe 


ibippen 
ontiisfbi 


fbniheiui,  of  which  it  dies. 
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a  uraUar  house  for  other  women  to  inhabit  durlag  cer- 
taia  periods,  when  the  Caufirs  reck(Hi  them  impure.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four  days,  both  mother  uid 
child  are  bathed,  and  carried  back  with  dandng  and 
music  to  the  villatfe.  When  the  child  is  to  be  named,  it 
is  bdd  at  its  mother's  breast,  while  the  names  of  its  an- 
cestors are  repeated  to  it,  and  they  give  it  the  name,  at 
which  it  begins  to  suck.' 

The  aae  of  marriage  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  for  (he 
men,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  for  the  women.  The  cere- 
mony begins  by  the  intended  bridegroom  sending  some 
fine  clothes  of  cotton  omaraentea  with  worsted  (the 
manu&cture  of  the  Afghaun  country),  with  some  orna- 
ments to  the  pr<q>05ed  bride.  He  also  sends  the  mat&- 
rials  fiir  a  feast  to  the  girl's  father  and  her  relatioos ;  that 
night  is  spoit  in  feasting,  and  on  the  next,  the  lover  comes 
for  bis  bride^  who  is  dressed  in  the  finerv  he  has  given 
to  her.  The  &ther  adds  a  silk  handkerchief  spd  some 
other  ornaments  and  articles  of  dress  for  the  brid^  and 
giTes  a  cow,  and  perhaps  a  slave  to  the  brid^^room. 
The  girl  is  Uien  led  out  with  a  basket  on  her  bask  con- 
taining fruits  and  walnuts  prepared  with  honey,  and  (if 
the  femify  can  aSbrd  it]  a  silver  cup.  In  this  maniier 
abe  proceeds  to  hef  husband's  hou^  the  whole  village 
attending,  dancing  and  singing.  Some  days  afterwards, 
the  father  receives  the  price  of  uis  daughter,  which  is  said 
sometimes  to  amount  to  twenty  cows.  The  priests  have  no 
^lare  in  the  ceremony.  The  women  do  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  family.  Dhunput  Roy  states  that  they  evwi  tilt 
the  l«id.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  There  is  no  conoeal- 
itWBt  of  women.  .  Adultery  is  not  thought  much  o^ 
though  there  is  a  punishment  for  it. 

Besides  their  wives,  the  rich  Caufira  have  male  and 
female  slaves.  These  are  all  Caufirs  (for  thqr  take  ao 
priscHiere  in  Uteir  wars  with  Mussulmans).   Some  of  thmt 

•  Tbe  common  nsnies  at  Cenndmsh  were  Chuodloo,  Deemoo, 
Hazaur  Meeruk,  Bustee,  and  Budeei.  'Hie  munet  of  certain  men 
at  TicAooee  were  OnimmbaiN,  Azaur,  Doorunaui  Pnwcliodlla, 
Oemeehifc,  Kootpfee,  Oodeor,  Sammer.and  Zore.  Tlioaeof«er. 
tMQ  women  were  Metnkee:,  JnnaSs^  Ibuleo  Dailove  Jeemtka, 
Zoree  PuckhcAs,  Malkee,  and  AaUvefc  Tb«  nanm  of-fenr  nen 
at  Kuttaur  were  Toti,  Hota,  GoqHira,  and  Hnzanr,  and  of  one 
woman  Kurmee. 
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are  takeo  in  battle  from  tribes  with  which  tbejr  are  at  war, ' 
and  others  stolm  from  those  with  whom  they  are  at 
peace ;  but  the  greater  part«are  people  of  their  own  trib^ 
it  being  ({aite  common  for  poweriul  men  to  seize  on  the 
diildren  of  wei^  ones  and  sell  them  to  the  Mussulmans, 
or  keep  tfaem  for  their  own  use:  a  person  who  loses  his 
relations  is  soon  made  a  slav4.  The  slaves  who  are  re- 
tained in  the  trib^  however,  are  not  ill  used,  though  not 
exactly  on  a  footing  with  the  free  people  of  the  family 
they  belong  to. 

The  funerals  of  the  Cau6rs  differ  much  from  those  of 
other  nations.  When  a  person  dies,  he  is  dressed  in  his 
best  clothes  and  extended  on  a  bed,  on  which  his  arms 
are  laid  by  his  side.  Hiis  is  carried  about  by  some  of 
his  relations,  while  the  rest  sing  and  dance  round  it, 
the  men  performing  a  sfaam^fight,  but  the  women  la- 
menting :  from  time  to  time  the  body  is  set  down,  and  the 
women  weep  over  it.  At  length  it  is  shut  up  in  a  coffin, 
and  deposited  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
or  in  some  other  suitable  situation.  Erery  iimerai  con- 
cludes  with  an  entertainment,  and  once  a  year  a  feast  is 
given  in  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  some  food  is  ex- 
posed for-his  manes,  which  are  invoked  to  come  and  par- 
take. It  has  been  mentioned  that  some  attain  to  i  the 
rank  of  gods  after  their  death;  there  is  another  way-of 
securing  p(»tbumoua  reputation,  by  the  erection  of  a 
gate  near  the  wayside.  It  is  but  a  simple  structure) 
consisting  of  four  beams  and  a  few  yards  of  masonry, 
and  is  of  no  use;  but  it  is  called  after  the  name  of  the 
founder,  and  the  enjoyment  of  this  honour  must  be  pur- 
chased by  many  feasts  to  the  village.  A  strange  accoont 
is  ^ven  by  Dhunput  Roy  of  their  ceremonies  of  condo- 
lence: a  person  who  viuts  another  that  has  lost  a  relation, 
throws  hu  cap  on  the  ground  when  be  enters  the  hous^ 
then  draws  his  dagger,  and  seizine  the  hands  of  the 
afflicted  person,  makes  him  rise  and  join  him  in  dancing 
^r  some  time  about  the  room. 

I  can  give  but  little  account  of  the  government  of  the 
Caafirs.  It  is  uncertain  whether  there  are  any  acknow- 
ledged magistrates ;  if  there  are,  they  have  very  little 
power,  evMy  thing  being  done  t^  ccinmiltstions  among 
the  rich  men.    They  seem  to  practise  retaliation  like  the 
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'A%hauD9, 'and  I  know  of  no  other  adnMnktr^on  of 
justice.  They  have  no  titles  of  their  own,  but  th^  have 
borrowed  that  of  Khaun  from  the  A%haun8  for  their 
rich  men.  Their  property  chiefly  consists  in  cattle  and 
^res :  a  rich  man  at  Caumdaish  had  abont  eight  hnn- 
drcd  goats,  near  three  hundred  oxen,  and  eight  families 
of  slaves. 

Hie  whole  drefs  of  the  common  people  among  the 
Leaposhe  Caufirs,  is  composed  of  four  goat-skins,  two 
of  which  form  a  vest,  and  two  a  kind  of  petticoat  The 
skins  have  long  hair  on  the  outside.  The  upper  ones 
do  not  cover  the  arms.  The  whole  is  fastened  on  with  a 
leather  bdt.  They  go  bflre-headed,  unless  th^  have 
killed  a  Mussulman ;  and  shave  thcr  heads,  except  for  a 
long^uft  on  the  crown  and  perhaps  two  curls  over  the 
ears.  They  also  pluck  out  the  hair  from  their  upper 
lip,  cheeks,  and  neck,  but  wear  beards  four  or  five 
inches  long. 

Those  in  good  circumstances  and  those  near  the  A£- 
gbaiins  wear  a  shirt  beneath  their  vest,  and  in  summer 
the  shirt  forms  the  whole  of  their  dress,  as  it  always 
does  with  the  women.  The  great  do  not  wear  goa^ 
tkihsi  but  cotton  cloth  or  black  hair-cloth.  Some  also 
waar  the  sort  of  white  blanks  woven  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Kaushkaur.  The  blankets  are  put  on 
like  iHigMvid  plaids,  come  down  to  near  the  knee,  and 
are  tastehed  with  a'belt.  They  also  wear  cotton  trowscr% 
which,  as  well  as  their  shirts,  are  worked  all  over  with 
flowers  in  red  and  black  worsted.  The  trowsers  are 
slit  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  fringe.  Tliey 
also  wear  worsted  stockinss,  or  perhaps  worsted  fillets 
reeled  round  their  legs ;  and  the  warriors  wear  half-boots 
of^hite  goat-skin. 

■  -lie  dress  of  the  women  diflers  little  from  that  of  the, 
men^  bnti  they  have  their  hair  plaited  and  festened  on  the 
top  of  their  head,  and  over  it  a  small  cap^  round  which 
is  alittle  turban.  They  have  also  silver  ornaments  and 
miany  cowry  sheUs.  Ilie  vfrgins  wear  a  fed  fillet  round' 
their  heads. 

B6th  siexes  have  ear-rings,  rings  round  the  neck)  and 
.bracdets,  which  are  sometimes  of  EUver,  but  o&eaer  <of 
^pewter  or  brass.     These  toe  left  off 'during  mourning^ 
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and  wtdi  the  men  they  are  (usumed,  with  much  c»einony 
and  expensive  feasting)  after  the  age  of  manhood.  The 
honorary  distinctions  in  the  dress  of  the  men  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

The  houses  of  dieCanSrs  are  often  of  wood,  and  they 
have  generally  cellars  where  they  keep  their  cheeses, 
ctariGed  butter,  wine,  and  vinegar.  In  every  house 
there  is  a  wooden  bench  fixed  to  the  wall,  with  a  low 
back  to  it.  There  are  also  stools  shaped  like  drums, 
but  smaller  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  tables 
of  the  same  sort,  but  IJrger.  The  Caufirs,  partly 
from  their  dress  and  partly  from  habit,  cannot  sit  like 
the  odier  Asiatics ;  and  if  forced  to  at  down  on  the 
around,  stretch  out  their  l^s  like  Europeans.  Tley 
have  also  beds  made  of  wood  and  thongs  of  neat's 
leather :  the  stools  are  made  of  wicker-work. 

Thdr  food  is  chiefly  cheese,  butter,  and  milk,  with 
bread  or  a  sort  of  suet  pudding,  lliey  idso  eat  flesh 
(which  they  like  half  raw) ;  and  the  fruiu  they  bav^ 
walnuts,  grapes,  apples,  almonds,  and  a  sort  of  indif- 
ferent apricot  that  grows  wild.  They  wa^  dieir  hands 
before  eating,  and  generally  b^n  by  some  kind  of  grace. 
They  all,  of  both  sexes,  drink  wine  to  vreat  excess :  tbej 
have  three  kinds,  red,  white,  and  i&k-coloured,  b^ 
sides  a  sort  of  the  consist^ice  of  a  jelly,  and  very  stroog. 
They  drink  wine,  both  pure  and  diluted,  out  of  large 
nlver  cups,  which  are  the  most  precious  of  their  posses.- 
Mons.  They  drink  during  their  meals,  and  are  elevated, 
but  not  made  quarrelsome,  by  this  indulgent^.  They 
are  $x<;eedingly  ho^itable:  the  people  of  a  village  ctsne 
out  to  meet  a  stranger,  take  his  oaggage  from  thoae  mho 
are  carrying  it,  and  conduct  him  with  many  weloome< 
into  their  village.  When  there,  he  must  visit  erety 
person  of  note,  and  at  each  house  he  is  pressed  to  efUt 
4nd  drink.  The  Caufirs  have  a  great  deal  of  idle  time ; 
ibej  hunt  8  little,  but  not  so  much  as  the  Aj^hau^i: 
thor  favourite  amusement  is  dancing.  Their  dances  an 
oeoendly  rapid,  and  they  use  many  geoticnlaUotu,  rais* 
ing  tlKir  shoulders,  shaking  their  ht^ds,  and  flourisfang 
their  battle-axes.  All  sexes  and  ages  dance,  llwy 
semetiines  form  a  circle  of  men  and  womea  altamatd^ 
who  move  leond  the  muskiaas  fac  Mtae  time  with  j«foe4 
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hand*,  then  «I1  spring  forward  and  mix  together  in  a 
dance. 

ThCT  dance  with  great  vehemence,  and  beat  At 
ground  with  miich  force.  Their  only  inBtrnmenta  are  a 
tabor  and  pipe^  but  the  dancers  often  accompany  them 
with  the  vMce.  Th&T  music  is  generally  quick,  bat 
varied  and  wild. 

One  of  their  dutracterlrtic  features  is  their  constant 
war  with  the  Mauulmane,  whom  they  hold  in  detevta* 
tion.  The  Muwulmans  indeed  frequently  invade  their 
territories  in  small  parties  tf  cany  off  slaves,  and  once 
or  twice  have  undertaken  more  important  expeditions 
against  ^em.  About  thirty  years  agt^  there  was  a  ge- 
neral crusade  (if  I  may  he  allowed  the  expression)  egainrt 
^em.     The  Khaun  uf  Badukhshaun,  one  at  least  of  th* 

E'inces  of  Kauibkaur,  the  Paudsbah  of  Cooner,  the 
suz  of  Bajonr,  and  several  Kusofzye  Khauns,  ooitfe- 
derated  on  this  occasion,  and  met  in  the  heart  of  the 
Caafir  country ;  but  notwithstanding  this  success,  they 
were  unable  to  keep  their  ground,  and  were  forced  to 
evacuate  the  count^,  after  suffering  considerable  loasea. 
The  arms  of  the  Caufirs  are  a  bow  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  long,  with  a  leather  string,  and  light  arrows  of 
reeds  with  barbed  heads,  which  they  sometimes  poison. 
They  wear  also  a  dagger  of  a  peculiar  dlape  on  the  right 
side^  and  a  sharp  knife  on  the  left,  with  which  tBsy 
eetwrally  earry  a  flint  and  some  bark  of  a  particabr 
Rind,  which  makes  excellent  tinder.  They  nave  sAra 
bcvun  to  learn  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  swords  frmn  tbeir 
A&haun  nnghboure. 

They  sometimes  go  openly  to  attack  Uielr  enemies, 
bat  their  commonest  modeisbyaorprisalsandamburiMs, 
■ad  they  expose  themaelves  to  the  same  misfortunes  hy 
utf^tedag  to  k«^  watch  by  mgbu  They  often  imdcp* 
ti^  remote  and  difficult  ezpewiona,  for  wfai^  they  are 
wdll  suited,  being  naturally  light  and  active;  when  paiv 
•tted,  they  unbend  their  bow,  and  nsing  it  as  a  leaping 

Ck^  make  surprising  bounds  fircHn  rock  to  rock.    Moot 
I  Ni^eeb  saw  the  men  of  Canmdaiah  march  out  agatet 
BOoAer  tribe.    Tb*  rich  wore  their  beat  clotHbs,  and 
some  pat  on  Uaek  filleta  omanuoted  wUi  eovry  di^l% 
one  toe  aveiy  Mnssnlman  wbom  dM  wtvar  had  UM. 
WW  4 
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Hi^y  utng  a  war-song  as  they  marched  away,  in  which 
were  the  words  Chera  hi,  Chera  hi,  Mahrach,  and  he 
learned  that  when  they  had  succeeded  in  coming  on  an 
enemy  unprepared,  they  set  up  a  loud  whistle,  and  siag 
a  aoDg,  of  which  the  chorus  ia  Ushra  oo  Ushro  i  on  such 
occasions  they  put  every  soul  to  death.  But  their  chief 
glory  is  to  slay  the  Mussulmans :  a  young  Caufir  is  de- 
prived of  various  privileges  till  be  has  performed  this 
exploit,  .and  numerous  distinctions  are  contrived  to  stir 
mulate  him  to  repeat  it  oi  ollen  as  may  be  in  bis  power. 
In  the  solemn  dances  on  the  festival  of  Numminaut,  each 
man  wears  a  sort  of  turban,  in  which  is  stuck  a  long  fea- 
'  tber  for  every  Mussulman  he  has  killed :  the  number  of 
Jb^ls  he  wears  round  his  waist  on  that  occasion  is  r^;u- 
'lated  by  the  same  criterion,  and.  it  is  not  allowed  to  a 
Caufir  who  has  not  killed  bis  man  to  flourish  his  axe 
above  his  head  in  the  dance.  Those  who  have  slai^ 
Muiifiulmana  are  visited  and  congratulated  by  their  ac- 
quaintances, and  have  aflerwards  a  I'i^^  to  wear  a  littje 
red  woollen  cap  .{or  rather  a  kind  otcockade)  tied. on 
the  head;  and  those  who  have  killed  many  may  erect  a 
h^' pole.before  their  doors,  in  wUcb  are  holes  to 
receive,  a  pin  for  every  Mussulman  tbe.owber  has  killed, 
And  a  ring  for  every  one  he  has  wounded.  With  such 
encouragement  to  kill  them,  it  is  not  likely  the  CatuGrs 
-would'  bf^en  *inake  Mostulmans  prisoners:  such  fjases 
have  bappened  when  the  Caufiis  were  defending,  their 
•own  .viUage,  and  they  then  made  a  feast  with  great 
trinmpb,  and  put  the  unfortunate  :prisoner  to.  d^tb  in 
much  form ;  or  perhaps  sacrificed  him:to  theiriidols,  ;. 
fhey^ '  however,  sonactinies  have  peace  or  truc^  with 
Muuiilmansi  Their  way  of  &trikingA  league.is;as.  etrange 
as  their  mode  of  war.  They  kill  agoatanddressijhe 
heart,  bite  off  half,  and  give  the  rest  to  the.MuHuhhan; 
theparties  Huax  gently  bite  each  about  the  region  of  the 
^eait,  and  the'  treaty  is  concluded. 
■■  .  Though;  esi^ierated  to  such  fury  hy  the  persecutions 
of  the  Mahoaiedans,  the  Caufirs. are  in  general  a  hiuin7 
lefB,  aSectitHiate,  and  kind-hearted  pet^e.  Though 
jnasioiftte,  .they  are  easily  appeased:  they  are  atsm, 
plMrfiilt'fond.of.laugbter,  and. altogether  of  a  sodiible 
4nd  joyotK  di^KMtion.    Even  to  Miusuhoans,  they  are 
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kind  when  the;  admit  them  as  guests,  and  though 
.  MooUah  Nnjwb  was  once  obliged  to  be  k^t  by  the  other 
Caufin  out  of  the  way  of  s  drunken  man  of  their 
nation,  he  was  never  threatened  or  afironted  on  account 
of  his  religion  by  any  man  in  possesdon  ofhiH'&culties. 

Budukhdhaun,  though  an  extensive  conntry,  seems 
to  be  but  one  great  valley  running  up  from  the  provinde 
of  Buikh  to  Beloot  Taugh,,  between  the  highlands  con- 
nected wiih  the  Pamereand  the  range  of  Hindpo  Coosh. 
The  nearest  parts  of  Hindoo  Coosb  and  Beloot  Taugh 
are  inhabited  by  Caufirs,  whose  territory  consequenuy 
bounds  Budukhshaun  on  the  south  and  east,  dividing  it 
from  the  A%baun6,  and  the  Cobis  of  Kaushksur ;  on 
the  west  are  the  indejlendent  Uzbeks  of  Kooadooz, 
Taulikaun  and  Hisssur;  and  on  the  nortli,  the  Kir- 
ghizzes  of  Pamere  and  the  TaujUu  of  Sfaoaghnaun,  Dep; 
wauz  and  Wukheeba. 

These  countries  are  exceedingly  mountaioous,  and 
are  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  similar  country  called 
Kurr^^een,  also  inhabited  by  Taujiks,  and  ext^iding 
to  Kokun  or  Ferghauna.  The  King  of  Derwauz  daims 
desc^it  from  Alexander  the  Great^  and  his  pdret^uions 
are  admitted  by  all  his  neighbours. 

The  Okiis  riaes  in  the  north-east  of  Budukhahgnnt 
Bows  within  ita  northern  border,  and  afterwu^  atpttr 
rates  it  from  Hissaur.  The  interior  of  Budukhshauni  i« 
wate^  by  the  Koocha,  which  joins  the  Oxiji&t'  Itiss 
considerable  stream, -over  which  there  are  seyeraWo<>dea 
bridges,  as  it  is  seldom  fordaUe  so  l^w :  qs ;  FyqaJMdi 
The  part  of  Beloot  Tauah  within  Bi^Hkh.shtHiD  pro? 
dttcec.iron,  salt,  and;siil^ur,'as  well.as  abundnafle.'of 
lajHAlaajti;  but  .the  celebrated  miAes  of 'ilubifsjiwhicb 
o^idaion  Budukhshaun; to  be  so  oflen  8lh^edit0:by  the 
Persian  poet^  are  situated  in  ithe  lower  hi^s.near  the 
Oxus..  They  are  not  now  ynroa^U  ;  The  plain  cointry 
and  valleys  are  fertile,,  thpj^  not'exteijisiyev   ir  •}'-.[■■ 

Tbe  ipbftbitants  are  Taujiks,  and , are  called  ^Budukh? 
shees;  btft -towards  the  west  arejmany  camps  of  waoder-r 
iog  UiJ:>ekB.  The  capital  is  Fyzabad}  a  copHderaUe 
towa  OD  the  Koqchf.  The  present  <^ief  is  SultfiuR  M,^ 
homed)  vAtQ  1  believe,  is  absolute.  His  reveDoe  is  said 
to  be  MX  la^  pf  rupees  (about  6(^0001.), ,  and  his  fibres 
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from  stven  tfaoasatid  to  ten  thoUHixl  mm,  moftly  uuOdi- 
lockmen,  b  service  in  which  the  Badukbdiees  greatl; 
caccd.  They  are  occasionally  haraBwd  by  irruptions 
of  the  XJxbvkx  of  Taullkaon,  and  their  borders  suffer 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Caufirs;  but  it  is  long 
since  they  have  been  disturbed  by  any  great  war.  Fy- 
z^ud  was  taken,  and  the  whole  country  nominally  %uty 
doed  by  the  visier  Shauh '  Wultee  Khaun  in  Ahmed 
Shauh'a  time,  but  he  probably  felt  himself  unable  to 
retain  posseseion,  for  he  contented  himself  with  taking 
■onle  Tuics,  and  evacuated  the  country.  Among  the 
rttias  was  the  shirt  of  Mahomet,  which  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  was  thought  as  great  s  prize  as  the 
•tatnes  taken  from  Italy  by  the  French  were  in  Europe. 

The  countty  of  Kaushkaur  must  be  carefully  diatin- 
cotshed  from  Cashgar  near  Yarkund  in  Chinese  Toork- 
utann.  I  have  iendeavoured  to  mark  the  dtlftrence  t^ 
retaioitig  the  spelling  of  our  maps  for  the  first  place,  and 
giving  that  which  is  commonest  in  Afghaunistaun  for 
toe  other ;  thouch  in  fact  I  have  heard  both  called  in- 
discriminately, Kaushkaur,  Kaushghur,  and  Kausbgaur. 
The  resemblance  of  the  names  led  us  into  great  mistakes 
when  we  first  arrived  at  Peshawer.  We  bonght  tea, 
which  we  were  told  was  brought  l^  caravans  from 
Kaushkaur  (Cashgar),  and  the  first  people  whom  we 
as^d  respe<^ng  tne  distance,  told  us  we  might  easily  gs 
to  Kanshkaur,  and  return  within  a  fdrtnight.  In  time, 
however,  we  obtained  more  precise  information.  We 
found  that  the  nearest  Kaushkaur  was  aii  extensive  but 
moantainoUB  and  ill-inhabited  country,  lying  to  the  west 
of  Bndnkhshann,  from  whidi  it  was  divided  by  Beloot 
Tangh ;  having  Little  Hbet  on  th«  east,  the  PMaer*  od 
the  north,  and  the  ridge  of  Hindoo  Coodi  (whkli 
aqMNtes  it  from  the  Eusofyzes)  on  the  aovth. 

The  ootintry  is  high  and  cold.  The  inhabitanta  live 
chufly  in  tents,  though  there  are  some  towns.  Tim 
belin^  to  a  nation  cbI^  Cobi ;  of  Iheor^n  ofwlucb  I 
ImoW  nothing,  but  what  is  suggested  by  tm  reannhlance 
of  thdr  name  to  that  of  an  extensive  tract  in  Clunesc 
Tartavy.  Hey  are  at  present  MaitKmtedatM,  and  art 
under  dii%*ent  petty  despodnns,  to  itw  anmber,  I  nn- 
derttand,  (^  four.    Iliat  to  the  west  is  called  C^tr«d» 
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tnd  hu  been  sometimes  invflded  from  Budukhshaun, 
thouofa  defended  by  Beloot  Tau^  and  the  liy&c  of 
Kauwikftur.  Towards  tbe  Eoaofyzes  is  Droosb,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Aff^anns  of  Punjcora.  Another  of 
these  principalities  is  Mastooch,  but  the  whole  is  little 
known,  especially  towards  the  north  and  east.  Mr. 
Macartney  mentions  a  road  from  Punjcora  along  the 
borders  of  Kaudhkaur,  running  up  the  valley  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  and  practicable  for  camels.  This  dimi- 
nishas  the  wonder  of  Kanssim  Khaun's  passage  of  the 
perpetual  brow  on  Hindoo  Coosh,  which  has  been  men- 
rioned  in  the  aco«ant  of  the  £uK^zes. 
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.    EXTRACT,  FROM  LIEUTENANT   MACARTNEY'S  MEMOIR.. 

'  Y;  AM  well  swaie  of  my  inability  to  perform  a  task  t4 
-^.:tb^  pretent  kind,  but  at  the  jMrtieuUr  wish  of  Mr. 
Elpfainstone,  I  have  attempted  it,  though  I  much  fear 
it  will  be  found  very  imperfect;  and  from  the  short  stay 
of  the  embassy  at  Peshour,  and  my  time  being  <^iefly 
employed  in  obtaining  routes  and  protracting  them  on 
the  spot,  the  general  accounts  of  countries  ore  not  so 
full  as  I  coulditsve  wished. 


COMBTBUCTION    6F   THE    MAP. 

Iir  the  construction  of  the  map,  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  obtain  the  correct  distance  of  some  grand 

eints,  fr<Hn  which  more  distant  ones  were  afiierwards  to 
settled;  this  was  done  by  various  routes  set  oflf  from 
points  fixed  by  observation  in  the  route  of  the  Cabul 
embassy,  and  the  space  contained  within  these  great 
angles  has  been  filled  up  as  much  as  possible  by  cross 
routes,  which  gives  the  great  bends  of  the  road,  and  of 
coarse  the  position  of  these  points  more  correct  than  by 
letting  off  the  gross  distance. 

The  windings  of  the  road  cannot  be  laid  down  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  from  the  direction  ^ven  by  the  natives ; 
I  have  therefore  attended'  cUlefly  to  cross  routes  fbrmii^ 
great  angles,  to  obtain  the  true  bearings  of  the  roads. 

The  first  grand  point  I  thought  necessary  to  fix  was 
Bukhur,  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river  Indus, 
in  latitude  27°  30'  north,  and  longitude  69°  20'  east. 
The  points  from  which  I  fixed  the  position  of  this  were 
Beditneer,  Bubawulpoor,  and  Mot^tan.  "Hiis  was  dona 
by  takingdie  mean  of  several  routes  firom  eatii  of  these 
places.     The   distances  were  set  off  in  cosa,  whidt  I 
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found  to  be  ft  mile*  and  a  half  eacb,  by  the  ruu  of  the 
perambtiiator  from  Bee  Kaneer  to  Mooltaii.  Ilie  dis- 
tuice  of  Buhawulpoor  from  Mooltan  is  said  to  be  Ibrty 
cois,  and  the  perambulator  makes  it  sixty-one  miles. ,'  I' 
have,  therdbre,  allowed  one  mile  four  furlongs  to  each  ' 
coss  in  the  routes  from  these  places  to  Bukhur,  and  d^ 
ducted  one  in  ten  for  winding,  agreeably  to  tbe  nature 
of  the  country. 

'The  second  grand  point  I  fixed  was  Cabul;  I  have' 
good  reasons  fi>r  placinji;  this  a  very  litUe  nOrth  of 
Peshour,  first  from  tbe  bearings  with  tbe  tbeodolite'from 
Peshour  of  Suffaid  Koh,  which  is  situated  thr«e  cmMs,' 
or  Sout  .miles  and,  a  half,  south  of  Nimla,-  on  tbe  hi^ 
road  from  Peshour  to.  Cabnl,  and  more  than  half -way; 
it  appears  that  this  village  cannot  be  to  the  noHh'  of 
Fe^our,  Sufiwd  Koh  bearing  from  south-west  86°  to 
88  Sff.  This  throws  Nimla  about  due  west  of  Pe^pur.- 
thus  far  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  rt^ardii^  tbe 
direction  of  the  road,  and  for  the  remainder  f  have 
three  routes  from  Kbugulwab,  two  from  Dera  Isnlaeel 
Khan,  two  from  Kohat,  and  many  from  Peshour,  'aH  of 
which  m'eet  at  Cabul  and  form  great  angles:  all  -these 
points  from  which  routes  were  taken  being'fixed  by  ^b-' 
servation,  together  with  the  beerings  ofSufbid-'Kcdi,' 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Cabul  is  near  the  truth,  ">  - 
-  I  have  allowed  one  mile  sixfurlongi  to  each  cosa  frqm^ 
all  :thcae  places,  except  Peshour,  whn-e  they  are  fomid 
to  be  one  mile  tour  furlongs,  or  King's  coss ;  but-  fivAta' 
Dera  to  Kohat  I  found  the  coss  in  generaliotie'  lAile'Bix' 
furlongs,  and  s(unetim«s'a  little  more.  This  last  Excess 
I. have  allowed  for  winding,  and  have  set  off'the<full.' 
dietsnce  of -one  mile  and  six  furlongs,  though  the-cbun-  . 
try  ia  hilly;  and  notwithstanding  this,  it  only  thfowa 
Cabul  four  miles  north  of  Peshour ;  had  I  d^octed 
more  for  winding,  it  would  have  brought  Cabul  stiil 
further  south.  In  the  printed  maps  Cabul  is  put  'north- 
wast  of  Peshour,  but  it  is  evident  the  mistake  has  arisen 
in  facing  Peshour  above  a  degree  too  far  to  the  south- 
wud.  Its  latitude  is  34°  9'  30",  The  coss  from  Peshour 
to  Cabul  is  one  mile  four  furlongs,  being  King's  coss. 
The.  distance  from  Peshour  to  Attock,  in  King's  coss,  is 
thirty,  tnd.  by  the  perambuUtor  it  was  forty-five  miles  one* 
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{ariaag.  From  this  I  baft  ctWiiIated  the  dMtBBoe  firom 
Peshoarto  Cabul,  and  have  allotted  ooe  to  «*^t  fer 
winding,  in  coniequenee  of  tb«  road  being  tfarmi^  a 
▼ejy  hilly  country  all  ^e  way.  These  »-e  my  cM^ 
reasons  lor  placing  Cabul  aal  have;  and  supposing  it 
to  be  correct,  I  take  it  as  a  ptunt  from  which  I  msm  to 
settle  the  position  of  Kandahar. 

Hie  third  point  is  KandabBr.  Hiis  I  have  fixed  from 
the  following  routes;  four  £rom  Bukhur,  which  I  have 
fixe<^  and  take  for  granted  is  right;  two  from  Dors 
Obazee  Khan,  which  I  fixed  by  cross  routes  from  Baba- 
wulpoor,  Mooltan,  and  Ooch;  the  disUnces  being  short 
and  the  andes  great,  it  must  be  nearly  rieht;  one  doe 
west  from  I)era  Ismaeel  Khan  by  the  Gholeree  pass, 
leaving  Ghiznee  to  the  right ;  six  from  Cabul ;  and  two 
Srom  the  sea  from  Koracbeebundre  yia  Killate  Nuasea* 
Khan,  through  Bulochistan. 

The  distance  from  Cabul  to  Kasdahar  i»  set  off  at  s 
mile  and  a  half  to  each  coss,  being  the  King's  road,  and 
tke  cos  has  been  found  a  mile  and  a  half  each.  The 
otherg  I  have  calculated  by  the  rate  of  marching  not 
)mowing,tb«  exact  length  of  the  cow  in  these  coontrics; 
and  bavHig  calcolatea  the  rate  of  mafdiing  tbrMq^ 
wious  Idnds  of  country,  I  consider  it'  a  mors  coireet 
mode  when  the  length  c^  the  oois  is  not  koown,  tfaui 
any  etbei<.  I  have  found  caraeb  march  at  the  &tiowHw 
rates:  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour  for  twdve  aitd 
tlurteen  hoars  over  the  sandy  desart ;  they  beat  the  ele- 
[^Dts:  we  bad  one  hour's  halt  in  fifteen  and  sixteen 
Biilea;  they  march  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  five  fiirl(»gG 
net  hear  over  tatidy  desarts ;  and  when  Hm  road  was 
bfwd,  and  even  they  have  gone  two  miles  seven  fiiriM|j^ 
^id  ioT  ewbt  or  ten  miles,  three  miles  per  hour,  loaded. 
Vroa  thfte  observations  I  }Ave  calculated  the  mard>  of 
oacavans,  aUowiog  for  halts  and  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. The  seS'OOBst  I  have  taken  from  a  printed  m^ 
Boppfxiag  it  to  be  correct.  This  I  conceived  to  bo 
necessary  in  fixing  some  distant  points,  for  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  I  could  lay  down  the  windings  of  the 
coast  from  iAfoi;mation. 

Tbefourthgrand  point  is  Bulkh,  thepoeitienof^whish 
is  well  calculated  for  fixing  the  fdlowing  points,  viz. 
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Kent.  Bokhin,  and  BndukihRim.  Bulkb  ii  ntoated 
two  mardie*  from  tbe  left  liuik  of  the  Ammoo  or  Oxbm, 
on  tbe.^reat  roed  from  Peebour,  Cabul,  and  Kandahar, 
to  Bokura.  I  have  a  great  many  excellent  routes  to  it 
frcHD  tbe  above  plaeea,  and  the  mort  of  them  a^-ee ; 
thoK  which  I  had  reaton  to  suppose  incorrect,  I  r^ect«d ; 
but  from  hsmaa  a6  many  which  agree  in  the  plaeea  and 
distances,  and  the  pbinla  fbnniog  great  angles,  besides 
DHmerous  cross  routes  to  correct  the  distance  in  the 
great  euftres  of  the  road,  I  feel  great  confidence  in 
placing  Buikh  as  I  have. 

I  shall  take  this  as  a  point  from  which  I  mean  to  settle 
the  position  of  Herat     Kandahar  shall  be  tbe  second 

Sint.  From  the  great  distance  of  Herat,  and  from  tbe 
oxara  country,  which  is  generally  avoided  by  travdlws, 
being  on  tbe  direct  road  from  Cabul  to  it,  the  road  takes 
a  great  curve,  and  1  have  found  more  difficulty  in  pUcing 
it  than  any  of  the  points  hitherto  laid  down.  The  routes, 
however,  of  Zemaun  Shah  and  Mohmood  Shah  from 
Herat  to  Cabut,  through  the  Huzarah  country  im  ft 
direct  line  (tbe  former  having  performed  it  in  elevm  and 
the  Utfer  in  Uiirteen  days],  nave  been  of  great  service, 
with  the  routes  frwn  Kandahar  and  Bolkh,  in  fixing  its 
poaitioo.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  routes,  I  should 
base  placed  Herat  much  fdrther  west,  and  given  a  let* 
curve  to  the  road  from  KAodahar.  I  have  a]k>w«d  A 
Attanoe  of  four  hundred  and  ei^teen  miles  from  Hwat 
to  Cabul  in  a  direct  line,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  futt. 
aliowaoce:  this  gives,  in  a  direa  lioe,  thirty-agbt  miles 
a  AKjf  which  Zemaun  Shah  must  have  mandied ;  and , 
tbe  comitrv  being  eccesttvely  mountainous  all  tbe  wa^ 
I  cianot  ulow  less  than  one  in  seven  for  windingh  wbi^ 
giraaa  distance  of  forty-four  miles  he  must  have  marcked 
eadi  day  i  this  distance  fo«  a  body  of  horse  Aid  midesy 
for  deven  days  tt^jether,  I  think  is  fully  sufficienL  It 
appears  from  the  routes  from  Kaodabar  to  Herat  that 
the  road  has  a  very  great  bend.  There  are  three  roads ; 
Qoe  by  Furrab,  whi^  is  west  of  Kandahar  and  sooth  of 
Herat.  Hie  second  by  Dihiraa  and  Gurranee^  which 
is  die  centre  road,  and  has  also  a  considerable  curve. 
Tbe  third  is  called,  the  Siriiud  road,  and  is  the  moat 
direct  one ;  but  it  ptiaes  through  a  hilly  country  of  tbe 
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Tynnnees  ind  other  Ymaks,  and  is  sddom  traveUetl. 
Ali  the  distances  given  in  these  routes  make  it  necessary 
to  give  a  great  curve  to  tiie  road  in  order  that  the  full 
distance  may  be  given,  and  that  Herat  may  be  by  this 
means  brought  to  a  reasonable  distance  in  a  direct  line 
from  Cabal ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Zemaum 
Shah  and  Mabmood  Shah's  having  performed  theae 
njancbes,  it  ba^ng  been  heard  from  so  many  quarters, 
and  all  agreeing  within  a  day.  In  the  routes  from  Kan- 
dahar to  Herat,  via  Furrah,  it  appears  that  th^sun  rose 
towards  the  traveller's  back  and  set'in  front' ns  far  as 
Turcab ;'  and  from  that  it  rose  to  his  right  and  set  to  the 
left,  lite  same  appears  in  the  routes  by  Gurranee,  and 
the  distance  given  from  Cabul  and  Buikh  agreeing  to 
"  this  curve,  I  think  Herat  is  near  the  truth.  Had  t  Hot 
placed  Furrah  at  the  angle,  the  following  routes  M'Oiild 
have  thrown  out  Musheed  south-west  instead  of  north- 

-  west  of  Herat ;  the  routes  from  Furrah  to  Ghain  and 
ToMi,  from  Ghain  to  Musheed,  irom  Ghain  to  Deh 
ReSa,  from  Deh  Reza  to  Jellalabad  and  Kandahar,  and 
from  Musfand  to  Herat.  The  road  also  from  the  sea- 
ooast  from  Chooabar  to  Herat  passes  througli  Furrah. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  Chooabar  being  south  of 
Herat,  and  as  the  road  leads  by  Furrah,  it  is  another 

'  pnx^  that  Furrah  is  nearly  soutn  of  Herat,  and  conse- 

^oml^y  the  road  has  a  great  curve.  Had  I  thrown 
lerat  further  north,  and  given  a  less  curve  to  the  road 
in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  Cabul,  it  would  have  brought 
it  too  near  Bokhara  and  BuIkh,  which  are  fixed  frran 
.  other  points.  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  from  these  and 
many  other  circumstances,  that  I  have  got  Herat  cor- 
rect. I  shall  now  take  it  as  a  point  from  which  I  mean 
to  fix  the  position  of  Bokhara,  as  it  forms  a  great  angle 
with  that  fftid  Bulkh.  The  country,  however,  between 
Herat  and  Bokhara  being  for  the  most  part  a  desart, 
and  seldom  travelled,  excepting  by  Ca£]as,  I  have  only 
two  routes,  which,  however,  agree;  and  from  the  very 
great  angle  it  forms  with  Bulkh,  I  have  every  reason  to 
sumose  it  correct.  The  routes  also  from  Bokhara  to 
KoEun  and  round  by  Budukslian,  also  assist  in  corrett- 
ing  its  position.  The  routes  from'  Bulkh  are  nuttifirous, 
um.  most  of  them  agree.     From  Bokhara  and  Bulkh  I 
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hareuttUd  the  poution  of  Samsrcand^  Theposition 
of  Kokun  I  have  6x«d  from  Bokhara,  Baikh,  and  Bu- 
dak*han,  which  fonn  great  angles;  and  having  man; 
crow  routes  within  these  groat  angles,  I  feel  great  con- 
fidence in  placing  it  as  it  is.  Fyzabad  is  another  grand 
pcHnt  of  great  consequence  in  the  construction  of  the' 
map,'  and  should  have  been  m«itioDed  before  K<Aan, 
ae  it  is  a  point  from  which  I  have  fixed  Kokun.  I  have 
been  enabled  from  the  following  routes  to  fix  this  point 
with  great  exactness,  via.  Bulkh,  Cabul,  and  Peshour, 
besides  numerous  cross  routes  to  correct  the  windings. 
Fyzabad  is  the  coital  of  Budukshan.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Kokcha  river,  latitude  36'  10',  and  longitude  69°  16' 
east.  I  must  now  fix  the  positicMi  of  Casumeer,  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  do  with  the  greatest  correctnesi 
by  the  following  routcfs,  all  of  which  asre^  viz.  Peshour, 
Fyzabad,  Jelum,  and  Rotas  (of  which  I  have  the  bear- 
ings), Vizeerabad;'  and  Loodeanna,  which  places  are 
fixed  by  observation.  From  this  point,  f^abad  and  - 
Hozrinimam,  I  have  placed  Koshghur  and  Yarkand. 
Tliese  routes  form  very  great  angles,  and  I  have  every 
reaaon-  to  suppose  these  places  are  placed  correctly. 
This  great  angle  has  bean  less  filied  up  with  cross. route* 
than  any  of  the  others  hitbertu  mentioned;  but  tbis  la 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  port  of  the  country  bang 
deisolate.  The  whole  of  the  Punjab  I  conceive  to  ^be 
nearly  as  correct  as  if  it  had  been  surveyed ;  for  having 
martuied  all  round  it,  and  crossed  the  ptat^  from.  a» 
many  poibu  fixed  by  observations  in  our  man^,  I  think 
there  can  be  but  veiy  little  error  in  their  -  positicms. 
Keech  I  have  fixed  by  routes  from  Kandahar,  Shikar- 
poor,  .or  Bukhur  Jellalabad  in  Seestan,  and  al6ng  the 
sea-coast  Irom  Hyderabad. 

From  this  point  and  three  others.!  have  flked  the 
position  of  Khubees,  viz.  Deb  Soollvm  a  hundred,  and 
sixty-eight  miles,  from  Kykultwo  liundred  and  fifty,  and 
from  Toon  three  hundred  and  fifteen  :  &om  Keech  it  is 
ten  days'  joum^  for  a  Ck>ffeUa  at  twelve  hours  a  day, 
with  camels :  all  these  roads  are  across  the  great  Salt 
desart.  The  distance  being  so  great,  and  scarcely  a 
place  occurring  on  the  way,  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
adding  another  sheet  to  the  map  fiir  these  alone.     Kbu> 
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bees,  by  theses  Alia  in  latitude  30°  40',  imd  longitude 
58°  18'.  Kinnon  is  three  days'  journey  beyond  i(^  west. 
KilaU  Noseer  Khan  is  another  point  which  I  placed 
from  the  following  routesi  viz.  Kandahar,  Bukkhur,  Dsra 
Gbazea  Khui,  and  Koracheebnndur.  I  have  been  able 
to  fix  many  nearer  points  from  bearings  of  snowy  moun- 
tains. These  are  the  chief  points  from  which  the  m^ 
hu  bem  fonned,  and  all  these  points  have  undergone 
farther  corrections,  when  it  was  found,  by  cross  routes 
within  these  angles,  that  the  road  took  tome  great  curve. 
All  these  nMigh  copies  being  made  on  the  spot,  I,  of 
oonrse,  could  find  oat  any  errors  by  the  numerous  cross 
routes,  and  make  the  necessary  corrections  by  obtaining 
fiirtber  information  from  difierent  people  r^^ding  the 
d<Mibdiil  parts,  on  the  qmt ;  and  I  conceive  it  nest  to 
an  impossibility  to  make  ont  a  map  from  merely  wridng 
routes,  and  neglecting  to  protract  them  as  they  are  ol^ 
tained*  Had  I  adopted  this  plan  in  order  to  get  more 
extrasive  information,  I  could  not  have  placed  that  de- 
peodance  in  its  correctness  which  I  now  do;  for  there 
are  bat  few  places  in  the  mop  which  have  n(M  been  seve- 
ral times  erased,  in  consequence  of  some  short  route 
eotning  across,  which,  of  course^  corrected  their  positi<m. 
A  great*  advantage  in  this  mode  is,  that  the  routes 
faraiiiig  the  greatest  angies  to  the  great  ones  already  set 
(^  ore  immediately  seen,  and  may  be  particularly  io- 
qoired  for,  which  could  not  be  dime  afterwards  on  prp* 
tracting  die  routes,  or  the  necessary  corrections  tnadck 
You  can  very  soon  discover  whethn-  a  man  is  telling  the 
troth  or  not,  after  having  some  grand  points  to  work 
from,  fixed  by  numerous  routes  which  agree  in  distance 
and  places.  I  have  found  diis  the  only  plan  forgetting 
at  the  truth.  There  are  many  points  yet  unfinished  for 
want  of  cross  routes,  which  may  require  fortber  oorxet^ 
tion,  and  which  1  still  hope  to  be  titU  to  do. 
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FACE  OP  THE  COUNTRY.    . 

I.  TaC  HINDOO  KOOIB,    OR  QRKAT  BMOVY  BI901, 

I  HATB  Grand  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
proper  nstnes  of  great  ranges  of  hilb  and  riven,  than 
ally  other  point  wnatever:  out  as  this  range  appears  to 
be  more  commonly  known  to  the  north-west  by  the 
name  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  I  shall  call  it  to,  thoogfa,  in 
&ct,  it  it  the  particular  name  for  one  snowy  peak  of  the 
ridge ;  but  with  a  little  explanation,  they  will  know  any 
part  of  the  ridge  by  ^lis  name^  from  the  north  of 
Caahmeer  to  the  hill  itself,  a  disuoce  of  foor  hnndred 
and  fortf  ee<^raphical  miles.  This  ridge  has  an  east 
and  west  direction  for  this  distance,  and  appears  to  wind 
in  the  latitude  of  35'  north,  winding  from  84"  Sff  to 
3S°.  The  ndge  appears  to  decrease  in  height  to  the 
westward  of  this  peak,  and  the  snowy  ridge  may  be  s^ 
to  terminate  a  little  beyond  this  point,  or  west  of  it; 
fer  it  appears  by  the  routes  from  Kandahar  to  Bulkh^ 
which  pass  this  point  about  fif^y  miles  to  the  west,  that 
the  snowy  ridge  is  not  crossed,  but  hills  bearing  snow 
fi>r  four  months  in  the  year  are  crossed  about  this  lati. 
tilde.  This  is  certainly  a  continuation  of  the  ridge,  but 
thi7  appeal  to  decrease  in  faaght  as  they  travel  west  to- 
wards Heraat,  and  even  on  to  Mushnd,  with,  however, 
a  short  interruption  about  Heraut.  They  do  not  go  to 
the  northward,  for  the  routes  tram  Fyzabad  l^  BouJi  to 
Herant  must  cross  them  if  they  did ;  and  if  they  went  ' 
to  fhe  southward,  the  routes  irom  Canbul  via  KJuidohar 
must  cross  tbem.  I,  therefore,  ccmclnde  the  snowy  ridge 
terminates  about  the  above  point ;  but  on  inferior  ridge 
continues  on  in  the  same  direction,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  considered  the  same  ridge.  I  took  the  distance  of 
tome  of  the  most  remark»)le  peaks  in  the  ridge  by 
cross  hearings,  with  the  theodolite  and  found,  at  tlw 
distance  of  one  hnndred  milet^  the  aj^nrent  altitude  erf* 
some  was  I'SC^  which  gives  a  perpendicnlu-  hag^t  <tf 
20,493  feet;  bnt,  of  course,  this  could  not  positively  be 
a  G  Z  . 
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d^Mnded  on  for  so  small  an  angle  and  so  great  a  dis- 
tance. The  most  trifling  error,  which  might  not  appear 
in  the  correction  of  the  iastniment,  would  liere  maVe  a 
great  difference.  It  was,  however,  so  correct,  that  I 
nave  taken  Uie  aun's  altitude,  and  ihe  latitude  came  out 
within  2'  of  the  latitude  taken  with  the  sextant ;  ami  \he 
distmce  may  be  depended  on,  for  I  had  a  base  line 
.measured  of  forty-6ve  miles,  which  gave  a  good  angle. 

From  Cashmeer  to  Hindoo  Kooib,  aU  the  nvers 
vhicfa  rise  north  of  this  ridge  have  a  north-west  course, 
with  the  exertion  of  the  Indus,  or  Sind,  aud  Kaiamah, 
(these  bein;;  forced  to  ttie  southward  by  other  lagh 
ridgcB,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the. great  one,)  and 
all  the  rivers  which  rise  south  of  them  have  a  southerly 
course.  This  is  the  strongest  proof  I  can  give  of  its 
bong  a.  very  high  ridg^  and  it  was  perfectly  white 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
I^«hour  at  that  time  112°  and  US'.  The  saibe  dier- 
mometer  was  26"  4',  fiirther  south,  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January,  at  Mooltan,  in  latitude  30°  14'  30*. 
This  great  ridge  from  the  poiut  I  commenced  at  north- 
east m  Cashmeer,  has  a  south-east  course  running  along 
tbeheads  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaiib,  passing  to  the 
north  of  Kot  Kangra,  Bilaspoor,  and  Sreenugur,  cross- 
ing the  heads  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges ;  alter  which 
thnr  coarse  is.  southerly.  This  ridge  is  perfectly  void 
of  verdure  towards  their  summits,  but  their  base  is  well 
wooded ;  their  summits  appear  excessively  rugged,  hav- 
ing many  high  and  very  remarkable  peaks,  but  unfortu- 
nately we  marched  from  Peshour  at  a  time  when  they 
were  not  visible, :  otherwise  the  exact  windings  of  the 
ridge  from  Julalabad  to  Sremuggur  might  have  been 
got  by  «ross  bearings. 


II.  THE  PAMER  RIDG^. 

'  Though  this  ridge  is  inferior  in  height  to  the  la&t,' 
the  land  on  which  it  rnns  appears  to  me  much  h^her;- 
for  in  travelling  to  tbe  Kortli  from  the.Hiitdoo  Koosh- 
ridge>  the  ascent  Iapp«ara  to  be  very  considenU)!^  and 
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R£  a  proof  of  it,  all  the  rivera  which  have  their  source 
in  this  ridge,,  have  a  southerly  course  till  they  meet  the 
fa^h  laQ'd  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  after  which  they  run  west 
and  west-north-west  after  joining  the  Ozus.  This  river 
meets  the  high  Unds  of  Hindoo  Koosh  north-eatt  of 
Bulkh  at  Htizrutimaum,  one  degree  north  of  the.  hills 
wheve  the  fall  from  them  towards  the  north  appears  to 
tdrolinatej  and  this  may  be  considered  the  lowest, part 
bttwe^i  the. two  ridges;  but  as  the  rivers  whiph, issue 
from  the  Pamer  ridge  have  a  southern  course  of  from 
two  to  three  decrees,  and  those  from  Hindoo  Koosb) 
one  from  one  to  one-half  d^ree,  find  both  being  equally 
rapid,  J  tliink  it  is  a  strong  proofthat  the  land  of  Pamer 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Hindoo  Koosh ;  but 
as  the  hills  which  run  north  of  this  high  land  from 
about  weBt-noi't|i-west  to  east-south-east  (as  appears  by 
the-  roi^tes  which  cross, them  at  different  distant  poiiiU) 
are  only  one  day's  journey  across,  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
ridge  in  many  places  two  days,  the  latter  one  may  be 
considered  the  greatest,  though  the  ridge  on  which  they 
run  is  inferior.  This  ridge,  like  the  Hindoo.  Koosb, 
baa  Ainfortuna.tely  no  general  name  by  which  they  can 
be  traced  and  known  at  different  distant  points,  but  from 
the  following  routes  crossing  a  high  ri<^e  one  day's 
}4Urney  across,  and  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  . 
pact  of  the  year,  and  at  the  different  pmnts  the  rivers 
running  north  and  south  from  them,  I  can  have,  no 
doubt  of  its  being  one  ridge  from  Akspo,  south-east  of 
KbQojuod  to  near  Leh  or  Luddack,  where  I  have  lost 
them.  The  routes  which  cross  them  nearly  in  the  same- 
poralld  of ,  latitude,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
said  to  run,  are  as  follows:  from  Durwaz,  on  the-banks 
of  the  Oxui,  to  Kokun;  from  Peshour  to  Yarkund  they 
are  crossed  in  two  routes;  and  from  Yarkund  to  Cash- 
meer  via  Leh,  or  Luddack,  they  are  again  crossed,  and 
form  the  boundary  between  Yarkund  and  Little  Tibet. 


<     IIL   THE  BUDUK3HAN  RIDGE. 

Tuis.ndge  runs  from  Qorth-north-^st  to  south-south- 
west, betwaep  the  Hindoo  Koosh  o^d  Pamer  ridges ;  it 
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separates  the  Oxus  from  the  Kama,  or  Kamgar  river, 
aad  preveotB  the  latter  from  jointng  the  former,  which  it 
would  otherwise  do,  and  runs  from  the  high  snowy 
mountains  called  Pooshtikfanr,  the  source  of  the  Osus, 
south-sonth-west  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kamma 
river,  (forming  the  boundary  of  Budukehan  east,) 
through  Kafiristan  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh  ridge  north 
of  Jellalabad,  on  the  road  from  Peshour  to  Caubui; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  vaUey  between  Sufaid  Koh, 
south-west  of  Jellalabad,  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh  ridge 
north,  this  might  be  c<msidered  as  one  ridge  crossing 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  rjdge  at  right  angles;  but  the 
distance  across  being  twelve  or  fi>urteeti  coss,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  considered  as  the  same  ridge.  1  shall  pve 
it  separately  in  the  account  of  the  Soliman  ridg^ 
which  joins  Sufaid  Koh  from  the  south,  and  the  Teera 
hills  at  right  angles.  Tlie  Buduksfaan  ridge  appears, 
from  all  accounts,  to  be  a  very  considerable  one,  and 
covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow. 
The  hill  of  Pooshtikhur  is  covered  with  mow  all  the 
year  through,  and  is  said  to  be  forty  spears  in  depth, 
under  which  is  the  soarce  of  the  Oxus.  This  ridge 
contains  many  valuable  mines  of  silver,  lapis  lazaTi, 
iron,  and  antimony.  The  ruby  mines  are  nearer  the 
■  Ozus,  at  some  distance  from  the  ridge.  There  are 
numerous  streams  issue  from  it,  and  join  the  Oxus  and 
Kamma.  In  the  routes  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oxus,  it  appears  that  in  each  day's  journey  from  two  to 
three  streams  are  crossed  coming  from  this  ridge,  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  and  forty  yards  Broad,  knee  and  middle 
deep.  The  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  and  Paroer  ridges  appears  to  be  groups  of 
hills;  but  it  is  easy  to  trace  some  considerable  ranges, 
from  which  inferior  ones  shoot  out  at  right  angles,  and 
form  these  groups  and  narrow  valleys.  The  liiils  are 
well  wooded,  and  the  \ov  ones  along  thdr  base  are  weH 
stocked  with  truit  trees  of  various  kinds.  The  country 
also  to  the  south  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  ridge  is  complete 
groups  of  hills,  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  with  valleys 
of  from  a  gun-shot  to  two  and  three  miles  broad,  rich 
and  well  cultivated,  producing  quMitities  of  fruits, 
grapes,   apricots,   and   pom^^nates.      Tliese  groups 
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decrease  in  height  as  theygowuth,  and  st  the  valley 
of  PesboKr  they  are  rery  amall,  not  above  seven  or 
e^t  hundred  feet  high. 


IV.    THE  TKKBA  Olt  KHTBEB  RANaS. 

This  range  commences  a  little  bdow  the  fort  of  Attock 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Iridus,  on  the  opposite 
side  frcm  the  fort,  and  mofl  in  a  westerly  direction  till 
it  meets  the  8oliman  ridge,  south  of  Su&id  Kob,  sepa- 
rating the  valleys  of  Konat  and  Peshour,  and  increases 
in  height  as  it  approaches  the  Soliman  ridge  and  Sufaid 
Koh.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  ridge  crosses  the 
iSoliman  ridge,  and  continues  with  a  more  southerly 
course  to  Gniznee.  From  this  ridge  there  are  KroDps 
run  north  and  south  between  it  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
ridge  north,  crossing  the  great  road  (at  right  angles] 
fi-om  Peshour  to  Kaubul,  and  forming  the  western 
boundaiy  of  the  valley  of  Peshour  at  Jumrood.  From 
this  point  they  increase  in  height  as  they  go  west,  and 
four  distinct  ranges  may  be  seen  from  Peshour,  one 
rising  above  the  other.  Fi-om  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  further  range  must  be  of  a  very  considerable 
height;  indeed  the  difference  of  climate  proves  it;  for 
two  or  tblee  marches  from  Peshour  the  climate  is  cool 
and  pleasant,  when  the  heat  is  intolerable  at  Peshawer. 
The  Tcera  and  Khyber  hills  are  covered  with  olive 
trees,  but  are  very  rugged,  and  but  few  roads  through 
them  passable  for  horsemen.  To  the  westward  they 
produce  iron  of  an  excellent  quality.  I  have  heard 
that  the  salt  hills  of  Karrabagh  take  a  carve  up  to  near 
tbeir  junction  with  the  Sooliman  ridge. 


V.  THE  S001.IHAN  BIDGE. 

This  range  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  runs  nearly 
north  and  south.  It  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Subid 
Kob,  and,  ronning  south,  till  it  meets  the  Teera  hills 
north  of  Petrar;  it  then  runs  south-south-east  by 
Kaneegoorm  to  Tukhte,  Sooliman, '  from  which  point 
o  G  4 
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they  decrease ;  in- hfflgh;!  oonsid^-aUy,  hianw^Do  monr 
tontb  of  tbifi  point  In  the  end  of  JsDuary.  The  Tukbt 
had  an  altitude  of  1°  SO"  from  Deera  Ismeel  Khan, 
distant  sixty  miles,  whlcli  gives  a  perpendicular  height 
of  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet. 
From  this  point  their  course  is  southerly  to  the  latitude 
of  Mooltaun,  for  they  were  not  visible  to  the  south  of 
west  from  Mooltaun.  It  appears  from  the  routes  that 
tiiey  take  a  dc^  curve  in  from  the  rifter  at  this  point, 
and  at  Shicarpoor  are  not  in  sight;  but  tt  appears  by 
the  routes  down  the  Indus  through  the  country  of  the 
Talpoorees,  that  they  again  take  a  curve  towards  the 
river,  and  they  are  to  the  right  on  the  road  to  Tatta, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  coss  all  the  way ;  but  being  unable 
to  procure  routes  to  the  southward  of  Shicarpoor 
through  them  in  a  westerly  direction,  it  was  Impossible 
to  fix  them  with  any  degree  of  co^Eainty,  haviiw  oa\y 
the  informant's  estimated  distance,  which  may  be  out 
for  ten  coss.  These  hilis  to  the  north  are  covered  with 
olive  trees.  They  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  the  passes 
through  them  are  difficult;  about  Kaneegopun  they 
produce  quantities  of  a. most  eiKcellent  kind  of.iron^ 
vhich  makes  good  Swords.  '  - 

Several  inferior  branches  run  from  them  east  to  the 
Indus  parallel  to  the  Teera  ridge.  The  first  one  south 
of  tlie  Teera  hills  is  the  Salt  range,  which  crosses  the 
'  Indus  at  Karrabagh,  and  runs  on  to  JelJalpoor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jelum.  This, ridge  is  much  Jnferior  iu 
height  to  any  yet  •  mentioned,  but  the  roads  leading 
thtough  them  are  rugged  and  difficult.  The  whole. of 
the  country  between  this  ridge  and  the  Teeta  one,  is 
groups  of  hills  forming  some  rich  and  fertile  valleys, 
fhey  are  however  few.  The  general  direction  of.  the 
low  ridges  were  from  north-west  80°  to  south-east  80° ; 
other  ridges  run  north  and  south,  crossing  these  ridges 
near  the  Indus ;  they  appeared  equal  in  height  to  the 
Salt  ridge.  They  are  formed  in  deep  groupes  steep 
and  rugged.  The  salt  produced  in  this  ridge  is 'as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  so  hard  that  they  make  plates, of  it 
to  eat  off.  Quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  Cashmeer,  and 
down  the  Indus  from  Karrabagh.  The  next  range  that 
comes  from  the  Soollman  ridge  is  from  the  north  of 
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Katie^oorm,  and  runs  in  an  east-south-east  direction 
to  Fannialla ;  this  range  ii  inrerior  to  the  Salt  range, 
and  may  be  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  high.  The  roadi 
through  it  are  few  and  di£BcuIt.  The  part  near  Pun- 
nittUa  is  bare,  and  appears  of  a  sandy  substance,  the 
sou^rn  side  almost  perpendicular,  and  in  climbtog  up, 
large  flakes  come  off  in  laying  hold  of  the  c\\^;  and  it 
is  rather  dangerous. 


GR0UF8    OF  HILLB  EXTENDIHU    EASTWARD    TBOU     TBS 
■OOLIMAN    RIDGE    DOWN    TOWARDS   THE    INDUS. 

There  are  two  separate  ranges  of  hills  run  parallel 
to  the  great  range  east  of  them,  extending  in  some 
places  to  within  ten  and  twelve  coss  oY  the  right  bank 
of  the  IpduB.  Those  near  the  river  appear  to  be  formed 
of  a  sbndy  eubstance,  the  same  as  the  Punnialla  hillit 
perfectly  bare.  The  valleys,  however,  between  these 
ranges  are  rich,  and  inhabited  by  Sheeranees,  Oosto^ 
ranees,  and  Baburs,  who  plunder  travellers;  and  in 
consequence  few  routes  have  been  got  through  them  in  a 
westerly  diiection. 

The  second  low  range,  which  is  about  midway  be- 
tween the  great  and  small  range,  appeared  to  be 'well 
wooded,  chiefly  with' the  olive  tree.  These  low  ridges 
atJcorap^ny  [  the  great  one  in  all  its  windings.  '  The 
average  distance  of  the^great  one  was  found,  bycrfiss- 
.bearings  of  different  pbmts,  to  be  sixty  miles  frdm 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  lite  valleys,  I  have  been  in- 
iformed,  are  of  a  very  considerable  breadth ;  and  there 
^re  several  springs  run  from  the  hills  used  in  cultivation. ' 


The  whole  of  the  western  side  of  this  ridge,  from  the 
great  road,  which  leads  from  PesKour  to  Cabulj^down 
to  the  Jatitude  of  Kilati  Nuseer  Khan,  is  one  complete 
gr<>iip  of  hills,  extending  in  most  places  trom  two  and  a 
^alf  to  three.degree  of  longitude.  ■  The  most  consider- 
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able  appear  to  be  tbose  to  the  northward,  extending 
thrwigh  the  coiintry  of  the  Vuzeerees  and  SoolimatH 
Khels  to  Ohiznee,  and  southerly  to  the  Oholeree  pass. 
From  thi«  thejr  appear  to  decrease  in  hewht  as  th^  go 
■ootherly  through  the  country  <^  the  Kakurs,  thotu'h 
they  atill  ^pear  to  retain  a  considerable  heij^t;  for 
many  very  considerable  kotuls  (iteqi  pasaes)  are  passed 
to  the  southward;  but  it  is  impoasiisle  to  trace  any 
regular  range.  Those  which  run  through  the  Kakur 
coantry,  extend  as  far  as  the  great  road  leading  from 
Kandahar  to  Sfaicarpoor  west,  and  beyond  theffl  is  the 
commencement  of  a  n^at  desart.  From  Ghiznee  north 
they  stretch  to  near  Kandahar,  decreasing  in  height  as 
they  go  westward.  From  Shuhersufia  tfaey  take  a  curve 
to  the  southward,  and  join  the  Kakur  hills,  which  you 
hare  to  the  led,  and  cm  the  road  in  some  places  from 
Kandahar  to  Kilati  Nuaeer  Khan ;  but  near  the  road 
^ey  are  low. 

I  mention  these  separately,  thongh  they  may  be  said 
to  join  the  hills  west  of  Cabul  and  the  Hnzaras  (for 
there  is  only  the  plain  of  Mydan,  and  a  narrow  valley, 
from  that  to  Kandahar  along  the  King's  high  road  by 
Ohiznee  that  s«>aratcs  them) ;  but  as  toe  hills  north  and 
•oath  decrease  la  size  as  they  approach  this  road^  they 
may  be  conndered  as  separate,  for  in  the  whole  of  this 
roM  it  does  not  appear  that  any  ridge  is  '.<Tossed.  I 
•ball  therefore  go  on  with  the  Huzarahills  north  of  this 
road  and  west  of  Cabul,  but  shall  first  mention  more 
particularly  the  high  land  of  Ohiznee,  which  appears  to 
join  tbe  Teera  hills  crossing  the  Soolimanee  ones  nearly 
at  a  right  angle.  Ohiznee  is  said  to  be  colder  than 
Cabul,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  parti- 
cularly high  hills  round  it;  but  it  must  evidently  be 
placed  onliigher  land  than  Cabul,  for  it  appears  that  a 
atream  runs  fi-om  Ohiznee  north  by  Lngur  and  Mydan, 
and  joins  the  Cabul  and  Funjsbeer  rivers.  The  Tumuk 
river  rises  west-south-west  of  Ohiznee,  and  has  a  west 
aod  south-west  course.  The  Koorm  rises  east  of  Ohiznee, 
and  runs  east-south-east  southerly  to  the  Indus.  The 
Gomul  rises  south-east  of  it,  and  runs  south-east.  Tliufi 
it  appears,  that  all  the  rivers  which  rise  round  Ghiznee 
run  direct  from  it,  which  is  a  strong  proof  it  is  situated 
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on  very  high  land.  T^e  high  land  of  Ghiznee  appears  to 
run  by  the  west  of  Logur  in  a  curve  to  the  Teera  hills 
and  Sufaid  Koh.  It  appears  also,  that  after  pasaing  the 
vsUey,  along  which  the  great  road  from  Cabul  to  Kan- 
dahar leads  to  the  north-west  of  Ohiznee,  y6u  ^ain 
meet  with  very  high  land,  which  stretches  to  the  north- 
west mountain  west  of  CaboL  It  appears  from  all 
accounts,  that  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  right  of 
the  road  from  Cabul  to  Herat  west,  and  extending  to 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  ridge  north,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  west,  and  from  two  to  three 
degrees  north  and  south,  is  one  complete  group  of  bills, 
which  are  in  general  very  high,  and  the  whole  space 
scarcely  passable  for  a  horseman,  and  in  roost  places  not 
at  all.  The  hills  are  well  wooded,  and  have  Domerons 
springs  mnniag  from  them.  The  few  valleys  there  are 
appear  rich,  and  produce  quantities  of  miiti  of  all 
kinds. 


KOBmAS,  NOBTH   Of  THE  CAUBOL  BITSB. 

The  whole  of  this  conntir  which  extends  from  the 
Ghoor  Band  along  the  Punjsneer  river  (which  furnishes 
the  greatest  body  of  water,  and  is  joined  by  the  Cabal 
river),  and  along  these  joint  streams,  having  the  Hindoo 
KtK>sh  ridge  to  the  northward,  as  far  as  the  valley  of 
Peshour,  is  one  complete  group  of  hills,  which  increase 
in  height  as  they  run  from  the  Cabul  river  to  join  the 
above  ridge.  The  hills  are  high  and  rugged,  but  ap- 
pear to  be  well  wooded,  and  the  climate  is  cold.  Iliey 
furnish  many  ^rings  end  streams  which  run  south  and 
join  these  joint  streams,  afterwards  called  the  Kama,  from 
a  village  of  that  name  at  the  junction  of  it  w!^  the 
above  streams.  There  are  some  narrow  valleys  which 
are  inhabited  by  Tajiks.  The  few  there  are^  are  rich, 
and  produce  quantities  of  fruits,  chiefly  grapea,  apri- 
cots, and  pomegranates,  but  the  coontry  does  not  ap* 
pear  precUcable  in  general  for  horses. 
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,  ,      RAMQES   OF   HIIXS  EAST   OF    THE    INDUS, 

.  The  country  from  the  Salt  range  which  crosses  from 
Karrabagh  to  Jellalpoor  on  the  Jelum,  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  the  nortliward,  is  hilly  (particularly  that 
part  north  of  the  great  road  fromjVttock  to  the  town  of 
Jehim,  seven  coss  from  Kotasgur  on  the  left  lunk  of 
the  river),  cxtendisg  up  to  Casbmeer  in  deep  grpops, 
and  increasing  in  height  as  they  go  north.  "Hiey  are  so 
difficult,  tbatiuo  traveller  goes  the  direct  roa4  to  C^sh- 
meer,  but  generally  takes  the  circuitous  route  of  iSalih 
Ke  Sural,  vhere  the  great  road  from  Attock.  to  Cadi- 
me£r  joins.  Even  this  road  is  excessively  difBcitlT,  par- 
ticularly as  you  get  near  Cashmeer,  having  only  .room 
for.  one  horseman,  with  perpendicular  rocks  on  each  side. 
Th»e  are  several  small  but  rugj^  ridges,  wif}i  difficult 
passes,  run  from  thtim  to  the  south-west  down  the  Doab, 
some  of  them  joiulng  the  Salt  range.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  these  ranges,  and  the  nature  of  the 
passes  through  them.  The  first  we  passed  after  leaving 
Attock  near  three  miles  and  a  quarter  south-e.ist,  thirty 
of, Kal^ke  Sural,  through  which  a  goo^  road  has  been 
cut  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  paved  with  large  broad  flat 
stones,  a  great  part  of  it  in  perfect  order.  The  range 
is  low,  but  steep  and  rocky.  The  range  runs  from  at 
-north-east  75°  to  south-ea^t  80°.  This  point  appears 
about  the '  lowest  To  the  east  and  north  th^^increase 
in  height,  and  appear  steep  and  rugged  :  th^y  join  the 
second  range  of  hills  south  of  Husaiuabdal,  and  fi;oia 
thence  run  west  towards  Nilab.  .  They  are  covered  with 
a  low  bushy  jungle.  .  I  went  up  those  to  the  east  of  the 
pass,  and  found  them  very  rocky  and  difiicult,  and  this 
appeared  the  easiest  point.  The  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  ranges  is  excessively  uneven,  with  rising 
ground,  in  many  places  much  cut  by  torrent  courses, 
9pd  quantities  of  jungle  and  deep  ravines;  in -most 
places  the  soil  sandy,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  stones  over 
the  surface.  There  are  sopse  rich  plains,  which  produce 
grain  in  great  abundance,  but  even  they  are  mudi  cat  in 
many  places  by  torrent  courses  from  the  hills. 
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The  §econ(l  ron^  was  the  Neela  hilU,  twenty-five 
miles  aorth-nortb-w^t  of  Jellalpore  .Gbst,  on  the 
Jeluin.  The  pass  through  this  range  was  very  difficult, 
and  above  five  miles  thcough,  it  winding  along  the  bed 
of  a  nuUah,  or  torrent  course,  with  high  perpendicular 
rocks  in  many  places  on  each  side  close ;  a  fort  oo  the 
south  side  of  the  pass  built  by  Ootum  Sing,  about  half 
way  through,  commands  it,  and  duties  are  collected  from 
merchants.  This  pass  is  by  nature  very  strong,  and 
might  be  easily  guarded,  and  I  am  told  it  is  a.  better 
road  than  the  King's  one,  which  leads  direct  Irom 
Rotasgur  to  Rawilpindce.  Fourteen  miles  south-south- 
east 6f  this  pass,  we  passed  the  south-west  point  of  the 
Titla  hills,  which  run  to  Rotasgur.  The  road  round 
their  point  was  along  the  bed  of  a  torrent  with  high  and 
rugged  banks,  and  broken  ground  to  the  right,  which 
extends  to  the  Salt  ridge,  distant  six  or  seven  miles. 
After  passing  the  Tilla  hills,  a  deep  group  of  lower 
hills,  equal  to  the  Salt  ridge,  commences,  aiid  extends  to 
the  banks  of  the  Jelum,  having  them  at  the  distance  oi 
one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  road.  A  mile 
above  JelUlpore  Ghat,  the  $alt  ridge  meets  the  one  in  a 
cui^e,  and  the  read  leads  out  of  the  valley  between  them 
down  a  steep  and  rugged  bank  to  the  Ghat,  the  latter 
part  being  along  the  bed  of  a  torrent^  which  carries  tdl 
the  water  from  the  valley  we  have  just  left. 

All  these  ranges  join  the  deep  group  of  hills  to  the 
north-east,  but  none  of  them  cross  the  Jelum  bejow  tbe 
town  of  Jelum.  The  deep  groups  do,  however,  cross 
there,  and  run  on  by  Bimber,  Jumboo  Nurpoor,  and 
down  by  the  south  of  Bilaspoor,  crossing  the  Jumna  at 
Fyzabad,  and  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar.  Tbe  «4iole 
course  from  Jelum  is  as  near  south-east  as  po6«ble. 
They  increase  in  height  gradually  to  the  snowy  ridge 
north,  and  a[^>ear  to  lorm  regular  ranges  running  pariu- 
lel  to  each  other;  but  they  are,  in  fact,  deep  groups  in- 
creasing- iiv  hdght  as  th^  ran  north-east. 
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TABLE  LAKD  OF  LVITLE   TIBET  AND  THI   HILLS  EK^MD- 
INO  NOBTH-WE8T  TO  TARKUND. 

It  appetn  that  alter  five  dayi'  journey  noith-eait  of 
Cashmeer,  an  evident  ascent  commences,  which  is  vtry 
great  for  three  or  four  days' journey,  after  which  it  i*  les 
on  to  Leb.  The  ascent  continues  even  oa  to  the  great 
ridge  which  separates  Hbet  from  Yarkund,  as  appears 
by  the  course  of  the  stream  which  comes  from  tbat 
point.  This  ridge  is  the  one  I  have  before  mentioned, 
'  as  having  been  passed  at  several  distant  pmnts,  and 
answers  to  the  Pamer  ridge.  Tlie  road  from  L^  leads 
along  it  for  twelve  days'  journey  on  the  road  to  Yarknnd, 
and  is  crossed  fifteen  days'  journey  from  Leh,  at  which 
place  the  above  stream  is  left,  and  has  probably  a  more 
distant  source.  The  country  to  the  left  was  also  veiy 
mountainous,  but  perfectly  desolate;  and  on  this  accoODt 
bot  litde  more  information  has  been  obtained  regarding 
the  nature  of  it  It  appears,  however,  from  a  route  from 
Deer,  passing  from  west  to  east,  through  the  southeni 
part  of  this  country,  that  the  whole  roa^  was  excessively 
mountidnous,  and  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  rest  being  of  the  same  nature. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  an  accou&t  of  the  rivers ; 
any  hills  which  I  may  have  omitted  in  this  general  ac- 
count, will  come  in  in  the  separate  account  of  each 
feoontry. 


RIVEB& 
I.  TBS  BIVEB  AMmJt  OE  OXVB. 

This  river,  fixitii  its  soorce  to  the  country  of  Dutwh^ 
is  better  known  by  the  name  Pun)  than  Ammu.  It  has 
its  source  from  the  high  lands  of  Pamer.  It  iwnes  from 
a  narrow  valley  two  or  three  bundled  jvrds  broAd  in 
Wukhan,  the    southem    boundaiy  of  Pamer.      Thia ' 
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valley  19  laclosed  on  three  Gides  by  the  high  mowy 
mountain  called  Fooshlikfaur,  to  the  soiitb,  east,  and 
west.  The  stream  is  seen  coming  from  under  the  ice, 
which  is  stated  to  be  at  least  forty  spears  in  depth. 
The  spring  itself  could  not  be  seen  in  consequence  of 
the  ereat  mass  of  ice  formed  over  it,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  spring's  being  on  this  hill  under  the 
ice,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  open  or 
break  in  any  of  the  three  sides  mentioned,  by  which  it 
could  come  from  a  more  distant  point.  I,  therefore, 
conclude  that  this  is  the  true  head  of  the  Oxus;  at  all 
events,  the  greatest  body  of  water,  though  there  are 
others  which  may  have  a  more  distant  source.  It  is 
caiTjed  north  in  this  narrow  valley  for  five  cosa;  at  four 
cosa  it  is  twenty  yards  broad,  and  breast  de^;  and  oa 
leaving  the  valley,  after  having  beenjoined  by  many  other 
■pringg  from  the  same  hilt,  it  is  fifty  yards,  and  middle 
deep.  The  Shiber,  or  Adum-Koosh,  joins  it  five  coss 
above  the  junction,  was  middle  deep,  and  sixty  yards 
broad,  so  that  the  Funj,  or  Ammu,  was  nearly  equal  to 
it  at  the  distance  of  five  coss  from  its  source,  and  having 
twenty  cosB  further' to  run  before  its  junction  with  the 
Shiber,  it  must  have  attained  a  very  considerable  mOf 
particularly  as  it  spears  that  seven  or  eight  streams 
from  knee  to  middle  de^,  and  from  ten  to  Uiirty  yards 
broad,  joined  it  in  this  distance  from  the  lefl  bank.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  much  larger 
than  the  Shiber  at  their  junction,  and  it  appears  well 
ascertained  that  the  Ammu  bears  the  name  PuDJ  fin:  a 
ctmsiderable  distance  &om  its  source.  The  place  has  beat 
seen  by  two  people,  who  gave  the  same  accounts,  and  I 
have  heard  it  from  several  w;ho  did  not  see  it,  but  had 
heard  that  it  rose  in'  the  valley  of  Wukhan,  or  from  the 
hiffh  uiowy  mountain  of  Pooshtikhur.  I  have  routes 
which  run  east  and  west  of  this  p<»nc  to  Yarkmtd,  ia 
a  northerly  direction,  and  meet  to  the  north  of  this  pouit, 
leaving  it  within  the  angle.  If  this  stream  hod  a  mcwe 
distoBt  source,  one  of  these  two  routes  most  have  croswd 
it,  which  it  does  not  appear  they  did. 

The  road  to  the  left,  or  west,  crossed  the  Shiber  five 
coss  firom  KiU  Shabjehan,  which  was  the  only  stream  of 
aoy  ooaseqiMioe  orMsed  up  to  the  jonctioa  of  th«  two 
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roads. '  The  rood  to  the  right,  or  east,  passed  Fooshtl- 
khur  about  forty  coss  to  the  right,  leaving  it  to  the  left. 
The  Toad  appears  to  lead  along  the  Kashgar  rivOT  or 
KatDma  to  this  point,  and  nothing  but  rivuleta  were 
crossed  up  to  the  junction  of  the  western  road,  which 
left  Poofihtikhur  to  the  right.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  the  Punj  must  have  been  crossed  had  it  a  more  dis- 
tant source.  ■ 

I  shall  here  leave  its  source,  and  follow  it  in  a*  sOutb- 
south-west  direction  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,- 
where  it  meets  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  running  from 
we£t-north-west  to  east-south-east;  from  this  point  it 
takes  a  west-north-west  course  along  the  north  side  of'- 
this  rid^e  through  the  countries  oT  Shooghnaw,  Dur-> 
waz,  and  Kurategeen,  where  it  finds  vent  through  this 
ridgey  and  parses  through  it  to  the  southward,  following 
a  southerly  course  till  it  meets  the  high  land  which  ex-^- 
tends  from  the  Hindoo  KoosH  ridge  at' Huanilin^O)-' 
Thus. far,  a  distance  of  more  thitn  three  hundred  miles,- 
it  is  confined  betweenhills  and  is  joined  by  innumerable 
streams,  from  two  to  four  of  which  are  crossed  in  each 
day's  journey  alqng  its  letl'bank,  from  ten  to  thirty^ 
yards  broad  and  knee  and  middle  deep,  besides  two  very 
considerable  river^  viz;  the  Soorkhab  of  Kurategeen 
river,',  and  the  Kukc^a  or  Budukshan  river.  I  haveun- 
fortunately  no  routes  from  Durwaz  along  its  right  bank 
to  Kila  l^ahjehan,  and  consequently  have  not  beenable 
to  ascertain  the  streams  which,  it  must  receive  from  the- 
northward  in  this  distance.  ^  TbeymUst  be  more  con- 
siderate than  those- from  the  southward  or  the  high 
ridgex>f  Budukshan,  as  the  high  land  of  Famer,  .whic^ 
gives  Hse  to  somany  great  rivers  running  from  west-to 
east,  is  to  the  northward  of  this^acEV  I  imaglneroany 
more  aCreuns  must  join  it,  hut 'have  been  unawoidabiy 
Idioat.fbr'want 'of  further  information.  FromHuwuti- 
mam  iW'Cburse  is  west-nortfa-west ;  northerly  to  Bok- 
hara, a  ^distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  milesjit 
spears  to  be  forced  off  in  this  direction  for  some- 
distance  by  the  high  land  of  Hindoo .  Koogh,  which 
exteuds'iiorth  of  the  ridge  a  considerable  distance,  and 
runs  ovcK"  a  fiat  £Ou)itiy,  ^hdy  and  little  better  than  a- 
desart.-:  I- have  a  route  from  tim  point  to  ;Ooigung, 
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aloiig  its  iiapka,  which  gives  a  distance  of  four  hundred  ^ 
miles,  over  a  des&rt  for  at  least  three  hundred  miles,- 
>vith  only  a  few  habitations  of  horse  breeders  along 
the  baidts  in  different  places.  Thereappears  to  be 
a  forest  in  from  the  left  bank  the  greater  part  of 
the  way,  and  travellers' are  obliged  to  carry -pro visions 
for  eight  or  ten  days  at  a  time.  At  Oorgung,  my  in- 
fbrmaat  lefl  the  bank  of  the  Oxus  after  crossing  it  on 
ice.  Oorgung  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Oxus,  situ^ed 
eight  cots  from  the  main  channel.  From  this  he  tra-, 
veiled  to  the  north-north-west,  passing  the  towns  of 
Toorbut,  Sugger,  and  Lulughan,  on  to  the  city. of 
Kheeva,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river  called 
the  Neelum,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Oxus,  and  which 
joins  a  large  lake  some  days  journey  further  on.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  lake  of  Arab.  The  Oxus,  I  have  been 
informed,  also  empties  itself  into  it,  but  of  this  I  have 
obuuned  but  little  information.  I  have  only  one  route 
along  the  Oxus,  and  would  not  venture  to  put  it  down, 
having  no  others  to  corroborate  it,  or  cross  routes  to 
correct  the  direction.  Having  traced  the  Oxus  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  its  source  to  New  Oor- 
gung, I  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  prrndpal  rivers  which 
lall  into  it.  First,  the  Sbiber,  or  Adum  Koosh.  Thif 
Ttver  has  not  been  traced  above  the  point  where  it  was 
crossed,  five  coss  from  its  junction.  It  was  at  tha^ 
point  sixty  yards,  middle  deep,  but  so  rapid,  that  few 
men  could  ford  it:  my  informant  says  he  crossed  it  on  a 
cow,  which  is  the  common  mode,  and  that  they  stan^ 
the  current,  and  keep  their  feet,  much  better  than  a 
horse ;  he  says  a  horse  could  not  stand  the  current. 
The  cows  used  for  this  purpose  were  very  strong,  and 
had  long  bushy  t^s. 

Second,  the  Soorkhab  or  Kurategeen.  This  river 
rises  in  the'  Pamer  ridge,  and  after  a  course  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  empties  itself  into  the  Oxus  thirty 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Kokcha  on  its  right 
bank.  This  river  receives  many  streams  in  its  course, 
besides  the  Suffeekun  and  Wukheehe  rivers.  It  runs 
through  the  country  of  Kurategeen,  and  ten  coss  above 
its  junction  with  the  Oxus  it  is  not  fordable,  being 
crossed  on  muMuks  or  leather  bags :  at  this  point  it  is 
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called  by  a  different  infbrnimnt  the  Kuratigeen  lirer,  but 
I  imiigine  its  proper  name  »  the  Soorkhut.  Its  coorae 
ii  through  a  veiy  mountainous  country. 


THE    KOKCBA   OK    SUDCEHBHAN   StTZIl. 

This  river  rises  in  the  Budukhshan  ridge  Boatfa-east 
of  the  capitid,  Fyzabad,  forty-four  milee.  At  ten  miles 
*ast  of  the  town,  it  receives  two  streams  equal  to  itielf, 
and  they  pass  close  to  the  town  in  one  stream.  There  is 
a  bridge  across  the  river  at  the  town.  It  is  veiy  rapid 
and  not  fordable;  its  course  is  a  hundred  and  thirty 
Aliles  in  a  west-north-west  direction,  and  it  joins  the 
Oxns  above  the  village  of  Khajaghar  with  such  force 
that  its  stream  crosses  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Oxas. 
It  pastes  riirough  a  hilly  country  for  the  greater  part  of 
Its  course,  and  receives  several  streams  from  the  north- 
ward. 

THE    AKeUBBAt. 

This  is  forfoed  by  the  Ghoree,  Bungee,  and  Pui^har, 
vhichjoin  five  coss  north-west  of  Koondooz;  the  JMDt 
-streams  of  the  Bungee  and  Fnrkhar  passing  to  the  esst 
of  the  towti,  and  the  Gorah  to  the  west.  Tlieae  rivers 
are  formed  by  numerous  other  streams.  The  Ghcu-ee 
Tises  from  three  difltrcnt  points  in  the  Hindoo  Kooab 
'riSge,  al)  of  which  join  above  the  village  of  Kailgidi : 
'from  (h^r  source  to  Koondooz  is  a  hundred  miles,  where 
the  name  is  lost  in  that  of  the  Aksnrrai.  From  Koon- 
i&ooz  to  the  junction  with  the  Oxus  is  for^  mites.  The 
whole  course  is  northerly,  and  they  join  below  Hnzruti- 
mam  about  eight  or  ten  coss.  The  Fnrkhar  rises  in  the 
high  land  Eouth  of  Fyzabad,  or  the  faiils  wliich  i^Mrate 
'  Budukhshan  from  the  Kafirs  j  and  the  Bungee,  which 
is  equal  to  it,  rises  in  Durra  Tuning.  They  join  ten 
coss  below  Talikan.  l^eir  course  is  equal  to  that  of 
tite  Ghoree,  which  tbey  jffln  as  before  moitioned.  After 
'Ihe  junction  of  all  these  rivers,  the  stream  must  be 
a  very  considerable  one :  it  is  not  fordable,  but  all  these 
iivers  w^tuMdy  are.    Their  oonree  i*  through  r  moon- 
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taioova  emaary,  bat  contMnfaia  maoy  estumnjy  nA  utd 
fotile  vaUe3rt,  prodncitig  all  kindi  or  fruit  in  the  grei^eM 
abundance  t  from  the  accoonta  I  have  got  of  tbii  port  of 
the  country,  the  valleya  appear  to  be  a  complete  garden. 


THE  BlMAa  OR  KAPIRNIHAN  SITKR. 

This  river  rises  in  a  high  ridge  of  mountaint  which 
roiu  from  the  Pamer  ridge  touth,  and  separatet  Bokhara 
from.Knretogeen,  east  and  west.  Iti  course  ia  loiith- 
•onth-west,  miming  through  the  Kuretagcen  countiyr 
and  Hiuar  for  uxty  miles ;  it  joini  the  Kuratah  river 
above  Regur  and  below  Hiasar  Bala.  The  KurraCak 
rises  in  the  tame  hills,  and  has  a  south-east,  course  to 
the  iuDcttOD.  From  this  some  call  the  joint  streamB 
the  Hissar,  but  I  think  improperiy,  tor  the  joint  streanw 
^KNild  retain  the  name  <^  the  largest  river,  which  is 
the  Kafir  Nihan ;  and  from  a  route  which  crosses  it  ■ 
Httle  above  iu  junction  with  the  Oxus,  it  is  called  by 
this  naaie.  From  Hinar  to  Tirmooa,  above  4rhich  tbey 
jtin  the  Oxns,  is  seventy  miles. 


TH£  TUBUFSHAM. 

This  river  has  its  source  in  the  same  mountains  as 
■Um  rivers  last  mentioned,  but  on  the  wcatem.  or  iipfX)- 
dte  nde  to  them.  A  great  braocb  cf  this  river  fonmolj 
ran  post  the  town  of  «)e«aK  twent^our  miles  north  of 
Samarkand,  but  for  maay  years  the  whole  has  ran  post 
JSomarkand  north  of  it  three  cobs  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  unce  that  time  the  town  of  Shaeraz  has  been  deso* 
late :  this  pUce  of  course  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the 
femoos  Sheeraz  in  the  south  of  Persia.  This  river  has 
a  much  kHigev  course  than  any  yet  mentioned  as  fiiUiiig 
into  the  Oxus,  but  nothing  like  so  great  a  body  of 
water,  being  fordable  all  over,  excepting  when  the 
snow  mdts.  From  its  long  course  over  a  sandy 
ceontry,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  soaked  up  before  it 
readies  Bokhara,  and  at  this  point  there  is  scarcely 
any  stream  at  all.     It  falls  into  the  Oxns  two  marches 
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Wert  of  Bohbns,  after  a  wcst-Kratb-west  course  tii  tWo: 
hondred  and  eighty  miles. 


TBK  HUBOBAB  RIVER 

Rises  in  the  Hnzara  hills  north  of  tbe  continuation 
of  the  Hindoo  Kooeh  ridge,  and  south  of  Mymana :  it  is 
carried  west,  confined  between  hills  for  sevcntj  miles, 
when  it  passes  to  tbe  north,  quitting  the  hills  fund  pasung. 
over  a  desart  coontry  for  about  two  hundred  mil^  joins 
the  Oxus  three  marches  west  of  Bokhara.  Thi%  how- 
ever, is  only  heard  by  my  informant, .  and  may  be 
wrong.  ]t  appears,  however,  very  probable,  far  it  is 
crossed  two  marches  from  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Oxus  on 
tlie  road  froni  Bokhara  to  Herat  via  Mour,  and  it  ia 
probable  that  H  joins  the  Oxus  not  far  from  this  pointy 
which  is  also  stated  to  be  tlie  case  by  the  man  who  gave 
this  route.. 

The  course  of  this  river  firom  its  source  is  two  hmt- 
dred  and  Seventy  miles.  Its  breadth  in  the  coid  season 
is  from  fifty  to  seventy  yards,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
de^. 


I  HAVE  been  informed  Hiat  this  river  joins  the  Ozils 
about  one  hundred  coas  west-north-west  of  Bokhara, 
but  this  cannot  by  any  means  be  depended  on ;  and 
very  little  information  has  been  obtained  r^arding  the 
course  of  this  rivei^  Its  course  is  to  the  south  of  west, 
it  being  crossed  by  the  Russian  caravans  north-north- 
west of  Bokhara  four  or  five  days'  journey,  and  the 
distance  would  give  it  about  that  course.  From  Kokun 
J  have  got  four  days'  march  along  its  1^  bank  from 
Khoojund  to  Kokun.  It  is  said  to  m  larger  here  than 
the  Indus,  and  smaller  than  the  Oxaa.  A  streanii  joins 
it  near  Kokun,  which  rises  south  in  the  Famer  ridge, 
and  runs  north  seventy  miles  -to  its  junotion.  At 
Kokan-  it  divides  into  two  brancbe^  and  passes  the 
itawa  east  and  west 
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THE  BITER  8IND  OR  INDUS. 

I  AM  sorry  to  say  but  little  informAtion  has  been  ob- 
tained regarding  the  source  of  this  riyer,  though  some 
great  branches  have  been  traced  for  a  very  considerable 
aJBtaitce,  but  not  to  their  source.  It  appears  there  are 
two  great  branches  join  at  the  town  of  Draa,  eight 
days'  inarch  of  a  coffila,  norlh-north-east  of  Cadimeer. 
.  The  left  of  these  branches  was  seventy  yards  broad,  a 
.  little  above  the  junction,  and  excessively  rapid:  a 
wooden  bridge  vraa  thrown  across  it  at  this  poiat,  it 
came  from  the  north  of  east,  and  ran  off  west  after 
being  joined  by  the  Leh  or  Lnddakh  branch:  and  my 
informant  says  he  heard  it  joined  the  Abba  Seen  at 
BoUai.  This  I  take  to  be  MuUai  on  the  Indus  above 
.Attock,  of  which  2  have  had  other  accounts,  and  he  also 
heard,  that  it  was  three  months'  journey  to  the  head  oT 
this  branch :  but  this  cannot  be  depended  on^  and  it  is 
the  only  information  I  have  got  rt^nJing  this  branch>  and 
it  certainly  appears  to  be  the  main  one.  Other  accounts 
agree  that  Dras  is  eight  days'  journey  for  a  c^lla 
nortb-north-etut  of  Cashmeer,  but  they  differ  in  some 
degree  regarding  the  junction.  A  Caahmeerian  in- 
formed me  that  these  branches  joined  two  marches 
above  Drag,  and  that  at  or  below  Dras  it  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  lesser  one  running  south  to  Cashmepr, 
and  the  ereater  one  he  knew  nothing  about,  but  that  It 
-was  called  the  Great  Sind,  and  the  one  which  joins  the 
BeduBto  at  Cashmeer  the  lattle  Sind.  This  latter  ac^ 
count  appears  to  me  very  correct,  and  as  a  further 
proof  1  have  a  route  from  Deer  in  Punjcpra  north- 
west of  Pesbour,  wjiich  takes  a  curve  from  east-north- 
east  to  south-east  to  Cadimeer,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  Sind  was  crossed  seven  days'  journey  before 
they  arrived  at  Cashmeer,  and  this  point  must  have 
been  north-west  This  agrees  with  the  other  accounts, 
and  would  throw  Kot,  the  point  at  which  the  Sind 
was  crossed  north-west  of  Cashmeer,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  west-sooth- west  of  Dras,  which  agrees  with 
the  first  accounts  of  these  joint  streams  running  off  west 
from  Dras.    la  the  first  account  it  does  not  s^y  that  a 
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branch  breaks  off  frMn  the  great  one,  bnt  this  might 
be  easily  omitted,  and  it  aj^ears  from  other  accounts 
that  a  river  comes  from  the  northward  into  Cashmeer, 
tthd  is  Called  the  Lar  by  some  from  its  passiiig  tliroiigb 
a  district  of  that  name  in  the  Tslley  of  Cashmeer,  but 
its  proper  name  is  the  Little  Sind,  which  Mr.  Fdrstcr 
also  mentioDS.  The  Luddakh  branch  baa  been  traced 
to  a  great  distance  to  the  south-eait.  Hiis  branch  is 
also  joined  by  another  from  the  nortfa-west,  along  wfaii^ 
the  road  4o  Yarkund  leads  for  6fteen  days'  journey,  as 
tiaS  been  before-mentioned.  These  marefaes  I  iacrb 
reckoned  at  eleven  and  twelve  miles  a  d^,  as  it  is 
tlirough  a  billy  country,  and  the  caffellab  ctnttally 
iariv^  at  their  ground  of  encampment  by  efereo  at" 
twelve  o'clock,  and  mwched  atier  smi  rise;  itwasako 
slated  to  be  seven  or  eight  coss  a  day.  They  crossed 
the  Fnmer  ridge  to  the  right,  and  they  left  this  stream, 
which  I  have  heard  came  from  a  lake  in  Pamer ;  and 
from  its  direction  being  soath-ea^t  by  east,  1  Huwine  It 
comes  from  the  lake  SC  Swidc  Kol,  as  the  directioa  of 
its  coarse  and  accounts  agree  to  this  lake.  Tliis, 
liowever,  is  only  a  euppontion  of  mine. 

Tb6  Leh  brancli  has  beoi  traced  mnch  Asiher,  and 
is  larger  than  the  north-weet  b/andi,  bnt  smadler  ttun 
the  Dras  or  left  brant^.  It  appears  chttt  tvom  L^  to 
Rodaek,  a  place  «4ience  wool  is  brought  to  CashAcar 
fer  making  ibawls,  1^  road  is  nkmg  this  brancli  twenty 
five  days*  jonmey  for  the  merchonte  who  bring  the 
«o(d ;  but  as  it  is  brought  «n  sheep,  and  as  the  couBtary 
is  bitty,  I  Cannot  allow  moi«  than  ten  nOes  each  di^ 
(two  fauodred  and  -£%  miles) ;  ibar  hundred  milas  t» 
the  fert  of  Attock,  and  «eveii  hundred  to  the  sea ;  tatti 
one  thousand  diree  hwidved  and  fifty  miles.  Hie 
fndus  is  confined  between  itigh  laoufttains  -to  Torbela* 
Sitty  miles  above  the  ftrt  oif  Attock  eac(>-iiarth-e8£t:, 
%1»«rc  *t  «ntter8  the  vi^ey  of  Cibtich,  «i*eBaiiJg  tmd  ■ 
Arntiit^  imiumwable  islands  to  the  fart  of  Attodi, 
%4fere  tt  agaiti  cUterB  between  Ae  h^  iand  is  'at  the 
ftvt  onty  two  liundred  and  sixty  yards  broad,  bat  deep 
and  rapid,  ll  risee  »)  the  top 'Of  a  bastian  at  the  eAge 
mf  tiie  Water,  -wiliidi  appears  to  hfe  tbtrtirxfiKe  «  ftwly 
feet  faigti>  but  de«g  not  spread  above  fi%  yauls  more. 
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It  cnteT3  a  plain  five  miles  south  of  AUock,  and  is  agat^ 
confined  betwern  bills  at  Nilab,  ten  miles  wotn  of 
Attock,  and  continues  to  wind  amonc  deep  groups  00 
to  Karrabagb,  latitude  33°  J'  30",  wLere  it  enters  tbe 
ticb  vallpy  of  the  £at)  Khels  tn  four  great  branches,  an^ 
ia  not  again  interrupted  in  its  course  by  hills.  From  tbi^ 
'point  to  Mittenda  Kat,  'wbere  it  is  joined  by  the  five  river? 
of  tbe  Punjab  in  one  streain,  beve  called  the  punjnudf 
ita  course  is  nearly  .south,  and  from  that  to  tbe  sea  it 
may  be  south-soutb-^west,  passing  through  the  couiitr^ 
of  Sind.  We  crossed  tbe  ludus  at  l^heeree  Ciba^ 
latitude  31°  28',  where  t,he  breadth  of  tbe  Ghat  at  two 
poiots  was  fauod  to  be  one  thousand  and  ten  and  oin^ 
hundred  and  five  yards,  on  the  6tb  of  January  1809. 
At  this  season  it  must  be  at  the  very  lowest.  The 
d^tb  of  tbe  dtitg  part  of  tb«  channel,  ^hich  was  pot 
oue  hundred  yarns,  was. twelve  feet:  an  elephvpt  ten 
feet  and  a  half  b>gb,  bad  uot  one  hundred  yards  to 
iwim ;  but  the  main  channel  here  was  considerably  rer 
duced  by  several  large  branches,  which  had  separated 
firom  it,  asd  run  parallel  to  it :  one  from  its  right  bank 
waa  Ibrdable  only  in  a  few  places,  having  boats  ait 
many  of  the  Ghst^  vid  its  breadth  was  two  hundred 
yards :  we  forded  at  a  place  three  feet  and  a  half  deep^ 
and  five  hundred  yards  broad  diagonally.  Another  con- 
uderable  branch,  fitly  yards  broad  and  three  feet  deep, 
was  crossed  before  ive  ccune  to  the  \e(i  bank  of  the  mam 
channel,  besides  two  other  inferior  branches.  The 
banks  of  the  Indus  are  very  low,  that  is,  the  inner 
banks  seldgm  ext^d  six  feet,  and  geuejr^y  four  and 
five,  but  in  the  rainy  seasqp  i(  ^read^  in  m^y  places 
from  ten  to  twelve  poss.  It  appears  eyid^t,  that  the 
main  channel  formerly  ran  further  to  the  eastward  by 
■even  miles,  and  the  Lya  I^uUab  at  present  occupies  its 
former  bed ;  for  the  high  hanks  qt  Mahomedragin,  and 
Kuror  or  Laleesan,  and  all  alpng  the  left  of  this  ^u|la^ 
8t  Bofoe  distances  has  every  uipearance  of  it. 

Tbe  fiat  country  and  isl^ds,  which  are  overflowed  ia 
the  hot  season,  are  exc^ively  rich  black  clay,  well 
cultivated  in  many  places,  and  others  ve  over-grow^ 
vith  high  grass  jaogl^.  Th^  l^bon^rs  have  temporary 
huts  eiwAed,  «i^  cultivaV  the  U^d.    The  be^  of  th^ 
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Indus  is  Rand,  vith  a  smRll  qnantity  of  mud,  and  its 
wftter  appears  to  reeemble  that  of  the  Ganges.  ■  There 
are  many  quick-sands,  and  the  islands  are  for  the  moit 
port  covered  with  long  jhow  jungle.  For  fifty  cow 
above  Mittendakot,  where  it  receives  the  rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  them  ;  and  at  Ooch, 
which  is  forty  coss  up,  the  distance  across  is  not  above 
ten  miles.  This  space  is  one  complete  sheet  of  water  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  the  villages  .are 
only  temporary,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  wbde 
country  to  Hyderabad  through  Sind  appears  to  be  the 
same,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  quantity  of  rich  hmd 
uncultivated,  and  over-grown  with  jhow  and  grass 
jungle.  It  appears  by  the  routes  along  its  left  bank  to 
Hyderabnd,  that  there  are  many  considerable  towns 
and  numerous  villages,  and  in  many  places  canals  car- 
ried to  them  irom  the  river.  It  is  rather  odd  that 
there  should  be  scarcely  any  trade  carried  on  between 
the  northern  countries  and  Sind.  There  is  a  little 
between  Mooltan,  Buhswalpoor  and  Sind.  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  rivers  whi(^ 
fall  into  the  Indus.  The  great  branches  to  the  north- 
ward  of  Cashmeer  have  been  mentioned,  iind  I  shall 
pass  on  to  the  Abba  Seen. 


THE    ABBA   SEEN. 

There  af^ars  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  rt^rding 
this  name;  some  think  the  great  branch  wbich  I  have, 
mendoned  as .  coming  from  Dras  is  called  the  Abba 
Seen,  but  I  have  heard  otherwise,  and  have  routes 
from  Peshour  and  Attock  tu  the  source  of  what  I  have 
heard  called  the  Abba  Seen,  which  may,  however,  be 
wrong,  but  I  have  no  prooft  to  the  contrary,  and  what 
'informationl  hare  got,  I  shall  state.  The  roate  from 
Peshour  to  this  point  is  nlonc  the  Swad  rtver,  which 
had  its  sdurce  from  the  same  hills.  The  hit)  &om  which 
the  Abba  Seen  issues  is  called  Son  Chukesur,  the  hear- 
ing of  which  from  teshour  was  north-reast  34"  30'.  ITiis 
spring  is  called  at  the  plape  Sire  Abba  Seen;  the  hill  is 
one  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  snowy  ridge,  and  its  altitude 
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wBa  ■"SO',  uid  by  the  cross  roatcs  from  Pesbour  and 
Attock  to  it,  which  forms  a  good  ang)e,  and  agrees  with 
the  bcarJogs,  ^t  was  one  hundred  miles  district  The 
Youte  from  Attock  leads  aloog  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  t^  Mullai,  to  this  point;  it  appears  that  the 
river  is  not  fordable  at  Mullai,  that  boats  or  rafts  are  - 
nsed ;  it  is  four  short  stages  from  thts  to  the  bead  of  the 
Abba  Seen.  The  first  stage  it  is'  fordable,  which  con- 
vince* mo  that  some  considerable  stream  must  have 
jmned  frmn  the  left  bank  on  this  march  from  Mullai, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  the  Dras 
branch ;  but  my  informant  never  travelled  up  the  left 
bank,  and  could  not  say ;  but  from  the  river's  decreasing 
so  much  in  this  stage,  I  think  the  above  branch  must 
have  joined  the  Abba  Seen  a  little  above  Mullai.  I 
have  many  routes  taken  from  the  same  man  who  gave 
these  which  I  have  afterwards  marched,  and  in  the 
accounts  and  distances  I  found  him  perfectly  correct; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  liis  information 
on  this  point  is  correct  also.  The  Sheesha  river  rtseb 
ofl  the  north  side  of  this  hill,  runs  west,  and  joins  the 
Kama.  The  hills  and  valleys  about  this  point  produce 
gold  dust;  he  did  not  travel  further  north. 


THE    KAMA    RIVER. 

'  I  FOUND  it  impossible  to  obtain  Uie  true  name  of  this 
■river,  and  I  think  this  cannot  be  its  proper  name,  for  it 
is  merely  called  so  from  a  village  of  that  name  -at  the 
point  it  receives  or  joins  the  joint  streams  of  Pungsheer, 
Ohoerbund,  and  Caubul,  a  short  way  fixim  Jalalabad, 
on  the  road  from  Peshour  to  Caubul.  To  the  north  it 
is  called  the  Koshgar  river,  on  account  of  its  passing 
through  that  country ;  when  it  reaches  the  valley  of 
Peshour,  it  breaks  off  into  three  great  branches,  which 
joia  again.  Each  of  these  branches  has  a  separate 
name,  aad  it  does  not  retain  one  name  for  four  marches 
togedier.  Tlie  greatest  and  most  distant  branch  rises 
in  the  high  lands  of  Pamer,  not  far  from  Pooshtikhur, 
the  source  of  the  Oxos,  and,   after  a  coarse  c^  three 
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husdred  and  eigkty  lailes,  joins  tlie  Indw  three  miles 
above  the  fort  of  Attock. 

In  its  coarse  it  receives  several  very  considerable 
riven^  viz.  the  Pungtheer  and  Gboorbund,  which  join 
b^ow  Chareekar,  oorth  of  Cabut  These  joint  stream? 
receive  the  Cabul  and  Logur  Btreams  a  little  further 
down,  and  run  parallel  to  the  road  froni  Cabul  to 
Peshourt  north  of  it.  At  the  village  of  Kama  (heap 
joint  streams  meet  the  above  branch  coming  from  ^e 
north.  From  this  to  the  valley  of  Peshour,  the  joint 
stretms  are  better  known  by  the  name  of  Kama  than 
finy  other.  On  entering  the  valley  of  Peshour  at  Miob- 
pee,  it  breaks  off  into  three  great  branches,  which  join 
twelve  miles  farther  down  at  Dobundee,  the  most 
porthern  or  left  branch,  receiving  the  Swad  and  Pun^ 
cora  in  one  stream  two  cow  above  Kushnuegur,  fivp 
iironi  Dobunde^  and  fifteen  roilea  north-east  ofFeshour. 
I  sav  fdl  these  streams  in  one  below  Dcbnndoe;  tltcgr 
ju^ared  about  three  hundred  yards  broadt  and  aaitev 
deep  boats  at  the  Ghajt.  I  went  to  the  centre  one  of 
these  branches  north  qf  Pethour.  The  fir^t  oi^  was 
up  to  the  saddle- skirts,  four  &et  broad  and  stropff 
bottom,  in  most  places  very  rapid,  my  horse  coula 
scarcely  keep  his  feet ;  but  this  was  in  the  b^inning  oF 
May,  when  some  of  the  snow  water  had  come  down. 
The  second  branch  Xat^iqpted,  but.could  not  ford;  but 
there  are  fords,  and  in  the  cold  season  it  is  fordable  all 
oyer  one  place^  where  it  is  coflfifWd  betwe*'')  bUUt  T^ 
j'm^sheer  ^d  Ghoorbuqd  are  y^vy  coftstderpble  ^eawf. 
The  Ghoprbiind  rises  with  the  tiindop  Jiiooeb  pet^ 
north  of  1$a^eet\9,  and  the  Pgnj^heer  gfty  cops  e^  c^ 
it,  from  the  avoB  biiis.  Their  cpurse  !<;>  their  j^i^f^oii 
with  the  Kama  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  ipile^' 

The  Cabnl  streamt  which  is  only  eight  or  te^^  yard^ 
Ises  in  the  snowy  hill  called  .KQhibai?8,  west  gf 
t  joins  to  the  Ghjjnee  and  I^i^ur  streftms  «^t 
,  bi^t  the  most  of  its  water  is  expent)^  in  tl^ 
m  round  Cabul  and  Myd»n> 
wad  ^ftd  Pu^ycQra  rivers  rj$e  in  the  sapfie  ridg^ 
^iedby  tfae  countries  throng  wtfji^i  tb^ypaw. 
i^ne  ip  peprly  eqnpi,  one  coming  frow  w>r^ 
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east,  arid  the  otber  from  north-west.  The  name  of 
Punjcora  is  loet  in  that  of  Swoud  at  Tulkan  Matkunnee, 
below  which  they  unite  and  pass  to  the  south  by  the 
west  of  Kusbnuggur,  at  the  distance  pf  two  coas,  and 
join  tbe  left  bran^  of  the  Kama,  as  before  mentioned. 
Thur  course  ii  about  ninety  miles  to  this  point. 


THE   OHIJB  SHEEN. 

This  is  a  very  small  river,  and  does  not  deeetve  the 
same.  It  is  two  feet  deep,  thirty  yards  broad,  »  clear 
stream,  with  a  strong  bottom,  and  high  rugged  bankB. 
Jt  rises  east-north<eaet  of  Kbanpoor,  tvrenty-fiv9  miles 
in  the  hillc  which  run  up  to  Moozufierabad.  It  runs 
^ghtj  miles  west-suutli-west,  and  joins  tbe  Jadus  two 
coes  above  Nilab.  It  is  joined  near  Hussio  Abdal  by 
the  joint  rivuleu  of  Hussin  Abdat  sod  Kala  Pawney, 
and  Wab. 


THE    SWAN    RIVER 

Risks  in  the  saote  biUs  more  to  &e  «aatwArd»  bat  I 
have  not  heard  tbe  exact  point.  Its  course  is  about  one 
hvndred  and  ihir^  milw  to  where  it  joinp  tbe  Indus 
eight  COBS  b^w  Mukkud.  Its  stream  is  small  in  doK 
cold  season,  not  more  than  a  foot  t^  water,  but  ia  «1k 
rainy  season  it  is  broad  and  excessively  rapid.  When 
it  riaea  to  four  and  four  feet  and  a  half  hi^,  it  is  niH 
posuble  to  cross  it ;  but  it  risee  and  falls  sudd^Iy.  We 
crossed  it  where  it  was  about  three  or  three  feet  and  « 
half  deep,  and  then  several  camels  were  carried  down. 
Its  bed  is  sand  with  a  few  stones  in  the  stream;  it  hae 
many  quick'^ands,  and  ita  banks  are  steep  and  rugged, 
with  many  deep  ntvines  extenditw  io  many  parts  in  Sata 
its  banks.  After  we  had  orosaedit,  it  rose  otor^  and  was 
not  fiwdable  for  three  days;  this  it  the  case  with  most 
of  the  livers  in  this  Doak^  and  some  I  have  seen  riae 
■even  or  eight  ftetin  less  thanhftlfaahfwr,  from  havii^ 
oowst^  at  all,  loeiidy  torcent  courses. 
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THE    KOORH    RIVER 

Rises  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Huryoob  east-north- 
east of  Ghiznee,  and  after  an  east-south-east  course  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  joins  the  Indus  three 
miles  east-south-east  of  Kagul  Walla.  The  bed  of  this 
river  is  broad  at  the  point  we  crossed  it,  three  furlongs 
and  a  quarter;  but  the  stream  was  small,  not  more 
than  one  foot  water;  its  bed  was  sandy,  and  had  some 
quick-sands.  The  descent  of  its  bed  was  very  consider- 
able, and  when  the  snow  melts,  it  must  be  very  rapid. 
IThere  are  several  canals  brought  from  it  into  the 
Eesakhel  valley,  which  has  reduced  its  size  at  this  pOint. 
It  is  joined  by  the  Gumbeela  at  Xiukkee;  from  this  to 
the  sea  I  have  not  heard  of  any  rivers  joining  the  Indus 
on  the  right  bank  from  the  westward,  nor  on  the  left 
bank,  witn  the  exception  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub, 
which  join  it  at  Mittanda  Kote,  in  one  stream  called 
the  Pnnjnud.  These  rivers  I  shall  give  separate  accounts 
of,  beginning  from  the  west. 


THE   JELUH,   BEHUT,    OR   VIDUSTA   (HYDASFES). 

This  is  the  second  largest  of  the  Punjab  rivers.  We 
crossed  it  in  July,  but  itliad  not  attained  its  full  height ; 
I  was  told  it  rose  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  in  August. 
It  measured  &om  edge  to  edge  of  water,  one  mile,  one 
forloiigi  thirty-five  perches.  The  soundings,  in  cross- 
ing the  deep  part  of  the  channel,  which  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  were  as 
follows,  in  feet,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  U,  13,  12,  11, 
10. 

,  The  deep  part  was  towards  the  left  bank ;  its  bottom 
sand,  with  a  small  quantity  of  mud.  There  are  many 
islands  and  sand-banks  formed  in  its  centre,  arid  it  coh^ 
tains  .merely  quick-sands;  its  left  bank  is  particularly 
low,:  and  it  must,  at  its  greatest  rise,  overflow  four  or 
five  miles  of  the  low  country  on  its  left  bank- 
It  rises  in  the  south-east  cdmer  of  the  valley  of  Cash- 
meer;  is  there  called  the  Vidosta,  and  passes  through 
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two  lakes  east  and  west  of  the  town  of  Cashmeer.     It  is 
joined  six  coss  below  the  town  by  the  Littie  Sind :  it  is 
joined  by  many  small  rivulets  in  its  course  through  the 
valley' and  billsj  whidi  it  enters  at  Baramoola;  and  two 
coss  below  Moozufierabad  it  receives  the  Kishungunga 
from  the  northward.     Its  course,  thus  far,  is  nearly  west. 
From  this  it  takes  a  great  curve  to  the  south,  and  near 
Jelum  it  is  little  known  :  the  country  being  so  excessively 
mountainous,  few  traveilei-s  ever  pass  tliat  way.     The 
Jelumi  in  its  course  through  the  hills,  is  very  rapid,  and  i 
from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  broad.     I  have  only  one 
route  from  Jdum  to  Moozufierabad,  along  its  right  hank, 
and  some  of  the  places  appear  to  be  misplaced  in  th^ 
commencement,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing for  thirty  coss ;  but  the  same  being  probably  the 
case  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  route,  I  have  not  put 
it  down,  though  the  distance  sgi'ee.     The  whole  road  is 
stated  to  be  scarcely  practicable  for  a  man  on  foot,  being 
through  hills  all  the  way.     The  Jelum  is  not  fordable  at 
any  season,  though  in  tnany  places  nearly  so,  as  men 
and  horses  cross  with  ease,  having  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  to  swim.     After  a  course  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  it  joins  the  Chunah  at  Trimmoo  Ghat,  ten  coss 
below  Jhungand  fifty  above  Moultan,  in  which  it  loses 
its  name.     These  joint  streams,  called  the  Chunab  or 
.Chunba,  receive  the  Ravee  twenty-six  coss  lower  down 
near.  Fazilshah  and  Ahmedpoor  &om  the  eastward,  and 
pass  four  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Moultan,  retaining 
the  same  of  Chunab  to  within  four  coss  of  Ooch,  where 
ihey  are  joined  at  Sheeneebukree  by  the  Gharra  or  joint 
streams  of  the  Beyah,  or  Beaa,  and  Sutley,  fifly-eifj^t 
coss  below  Moultan  and  thirty-two  below  Buhawulpoor. 
From  this  point  to  Mittenda  Kot,  where  they  fall  into 
the  Indus,  forty-four  cofis,  these  five  streams  in  one  take 
.up  the  name  of  Puojnud.     The  Indus  and  Funjnud  run 
nearly  parallel  to  tach  other  for  this  distance;  the  dis- 
tance across  from  Ooch  being  only  seven  coss,  ten  mHes 
and. a  half.     The  whole  of  tnis  space  is  one  complete  ' 
sheet  of  water  in  the  rains  and  hot  season,  and  t^pears 
as  one  river.     This  might  possibly  give  rise  to  the  mis- 
take in  the  maps  formerly  published,  in  mdcing  the 
Garra  join  the  Indus  inatead  of  the  Chunab  or  joint 
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streams  of  the  Cbnnab,  Jelnm,  and  Rsvee.  -  ^ta  the 
w&ters  <^  them  and  the  lodus  ine«t  for  wioe  distuioe 
^wve  the  juDction  of  the  Oharrah  with  them. 

The  ffreatett  breadth  of  the  Doab,  between  the  Jelnm 
and  Indus,  a[^>eare  to  be  at  the  point  we  crossed  it ; 
from  Attock  to  Jellalpore  Ghat,  od  the  Jelum,  a  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  miles  horizontal  dittance ;  and  from 
Moaltan  at  Raj  Ghat  to  Udoo  Kot  (Beventeen  mile* 
from  the  Indus),  was  thirty-three  miles.  The  northern 
part  of  this  Doab,  from  S3°  up,  is  hilly ;  and  to  the 
southward  is  a  desart,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles 
in  frwn  the  banks  of  the  rirers,  which  is  oTerflown  and 
rich. 


THB   CHUHAB   (ACEflHTES} 

.  Is  the  largeat  of  the  Punj^  rivers ;  it  meesured  at 
the  Wuzeeraoed  Ghat,  on  the  Slst  of  July,  one  mile* 
diree  furlonesi  ^nd  twenty  perches,  front  ec^  to  e^it 
of  water,  and  the  aoundings  were  the  same  as  tjie  Je)nm> 
fourteen  feet  the  ^eatest,  but  the  current  was  more 
vwiid  by  a  knot  and  a  half;  the  Jelum  is  four,  and 
C^nnab  five,  or  five  and  a  half.  In  the  drv  seaaon,  H* 
channel  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  yards:  the  second  <^amiel,  which  was  muck 
I  broadest,   ~ 


the  broadest,  I  am  told  is  dry  in  the  cold  weathcv. 
There  are  many  klands  and  sand-banka  formed  towards 
its  centre,  and  the  uMasuremcmt  was  taken  between  two 
«f  tfaeec,  as  at  the  Jelum.  The  siae  of  these  riven  maj 
be  eauly  calculated  for  the  cold  fleasqn,  for  the  joint 
streams  of  the  Jelmn,  Chunab,  Rave^  at  Raj  Gbtf  naar 
Moultan,  was  five  hundred  yards,  and  the  createst  depdi 
aeventeen  feet ;  but  this  was  only  for  one  throw,  «ad  the 
average  may  be  eight,  or  eight  feet  and  a  half,  fOT  fnmi 
this  it  shelved  to  nothing :  allow  twohundred  and.thirfir 
yards  &xc  the.  Jelum,  by  eight  feet,  and  two  hundredana 
seventy  for  the  Chunab,  by  eight  feet ;  and  the  remaiiH 
ii^  part  by  five  hundred  for  the  Ravee,  for  I  do  not 
-allow  the  Ravee  to  be  more  than  foar  feet  deep,  and  a 
little  more  than  n  hundred  yards  broad :  this  may  be 
-about  thcu-  avenge  size  in  Ae  middle  crf'Oeaenjber,  the 
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dme  we  crossed  their  joint  streams,  agreeable  to  their 
breadth  and  depth  in  Uie  rains.  I  allow  by  this  calcu- 
lation that  these  rivers  must  have  risen  three  and  a  half 
or  four  feet,  leaving  ten  or  ten  feet  and  a  half  for  the 
centre  of  their  channels  (or  the  cold  season,  which  I 
think  may  be  pretty  near  the  mark.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  ftjrd  on  this  river  below  the  hilb ;  but  like  the 
Jelum,  it  is  easily  crossed  at  the  ptnnts  where  its  banks 
are  low  and  itsmd  broad,  there  being  only  a  short  di»- 
tAnce  to  swim  in  the  centre.  I  bave  heard  of  the  joint 
Streams  of  the  Jelum,  Chunab,  n&d  Ravee  being  forded 
by  a  camel  below  the  junction  of  the  Rave^  but  if  this 
be  the  case  it  most  have  spread  at  this  point  consider- 
ably. Hie  banks  of  the  Chunab  above  are  low,  bat 
well  wooded,  as  is  the  Jelum ;  but  the  limbers  are  sm^ll, 
tmd  the  wood  used  in  building  and  making  boats  is 
floated  froAi  the  hills  seventy  and  eighty  coss  higher  up, 
where  it  is  in  great  abundance.  The  horisontat  distance 
from  Jellalpoor  Ghat  to  Vizeerabad  Ghat,  across  this 
Doab,  is  fiMty-four  miles.  The  conntry  excessively  low, 
and  soil  rich,  chietly  pasture. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  boats  and  ghats  up  and 
down  the  Jeluni'  and  Chunab  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Ghats  we  passed.  On  the  Jelmn  K^ngla  four  boats, 
Jeltim  twenty,  Segonia  ten,  Russoolpoor  and  Dadopoor 
Ave,  J^lalpoor  and  vicinity  twenty-fiv^  Pindi  Dadun 
'Kfaan  and  vicinity  forty,  Ahmedabad  and  Bhera  twenty, 
total  a  hundred  and  twenty-four;  in  the  distance  of 
teventy-five  or  eighty  miles  on  the  Chunab  above  ^^2ee^- 
abad  and  at  it,  Vizeerabad  twelve,  Sodra  three,  Deens 
Monjatwo,  Maraj  Kakottwo,  Noushara  three,  Koolowal 
two,  Jinda  Behadoorpoor  five,  Kholaaake  Cbunee  two, 
Kanne  Ka  Chuck  four,  Aknoon  seven,  total  distance  up 
thirty  coss,  forty-two  boats:  down  from  Vizeerabad, 
|[lanDa  Kluin  two,  Sullooke  two,  Ramnu^r  twenty- 
one,  Morad four,  Wannuke  two,  Menhdeeaood  Menm- 
deeabad  two,  Bhuttee  Kachuch  Jellalpoor  four,  Rhadliv 
abod  Ghat  six,  total  eighty-four,  in  the  distance  of 
fi%-flve  coss.  The  course  of  the  Chunlib,  from  thfe 
snowy  mountains  to  which  it  has  been  traced  to  Mitten 
Kakot,  five  htindred  and  forty  miles. 
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THE  BATEE  (hYDIUOTES) 

Is  the  Jeast  by  far  of  all  the  Punjab  rivers;  iu  mea- 
sDFement  from  edge  to  edge  of  water  was  only  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  yards,  I2th  of  August,  when  it 
should  have  attained  its  full  height:  ita  channel  is  very 
narrow,  I  hod  only  two  throws  of  the  lead  in  passing 
it,  twelve  feet.  The  bottom  has  a  good  deal  of  mud, 
much  more  than  any  of  the  other  rivers ;  one-fifth  may 
be  mud,  the  remainder  sand.  The  deep  channel  could 
not  have  exceeded  in  breadth  thirty  or  forty  yards ;  the 
remainder  was  from  three  to  five  feet,  and  two  or  three 
throws  eight  or  nine  feet:  in  the  cold  season  it  is  fordabte 
all  over,  not  above  four  feet  deep.  There  are  many 
quick-sands,  and  its  banks  are  low  and  well  wooded. 
There  are  but  few  boats  on  this  river,  but  those  there 
are,  are  gopd,  and  much  the  same  as  are  used  on  the 
Jumna.  The  Indus,  Jelum,  and  Chunab  have  the  same 
kind  of  boats,  which  cross  from  ten  to  twelve  horses. 

The  distance  from  Vizeerabad  Ghat  to  Meannee 
Ghat  on  the  Ravee,  fifty-five  miles  horizontal  distance. 
This  Doab  is  rich  and  fiat,  but  higher  laiid  than  the 
lest,  and  the  soil  not  so  very  rich.  The  course  of  the 
Ravee  is  very  considerable,'  but  I  am  not  quite  certain 
of  its  having  the  full  course  I  have  given  it  to  its 
junction  with  the  Chunab,  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles :  it  appears,  however,  by  a  route  from  Cashmeer, 
through  Kishtwar,  that  afbr  crossing  the  high  ridge 
into  Kishtwar,  the  road  leads  all  the  way  from  this 
point  aiong  the  banks  of  a  stream,  the  name  of  which 
was  unfortunately  not  known  to  my  informant,  and  It 
appears  that  he  had  it  on  his  right  to  within  three 
marches  of  Noorpoor,  where  he  crossed  it  and  left  it 
running  off  to  his  lefi :  in  his  last  march  to  Noorpoor 
iirom  Bussaul,  he  crossed  the  Ravee,  which  he  .said 
was  thereabout  the  ^ize  of  the  stream  be  Idi  three 
marches  back.  It  appears  more  than  probable  that 
this  stream  was  the  Havee,  but  he  did  not  know  it  as 
such  at  the  point  he  lefl ;  as  he  left  it  to  bis  left,  it 
must  have  either  gone  to  the  Beyas  or  Ravee,  but  I 
think  the  latter  is  ^most  certain,  and  that  it  has  taken 
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a  oam  in  the  hills  for  theae  two  tnarchci  and  come 
round  to  the  ri^t  to  the  point  at  which  he  croaied  it» 
for  he  Bays  it  ran  from  his  left  to  right,  which  would 
agree,  and  I  have  in  consequence  given  it  this  curre 
and  made  it  the  Ravee,  or  at  all  events  Its  most  distant 
branch.  This  route  also  proves  to  me  that  the  Chanidi 
does  not  come  from  the  northward  of  the  snowy  ric^e^ 
because  this  route  must  have  crossed  it  if  it  did;  but 
this  is  supposing  the  only  route  I  have  got  by  this  road 
to  be  correct,  which  may  not  of  course  be  (be  case; 
and  without  a  second  to  corroborate  this,  I  would  not 
conuder  this  as  certain,  though  I  hare  every  reason  to 
suppose  this  route  correct,  for  it  agrees  with  others 
from  Noorpoor  downward. 


,  THE  BEYAH,   OR  BEY  AS  (HITFHASIs). 

This  river  nfeasured,  at  Bbirowal  Ghat,  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards.  Its  right  bank  is  very  high,  and 
its  current  very  rapid.  The  day  we  reached  it,  it  was 
at  its  greatest  neigh t,  and  so  rapid  that  the  boats  could 
not  make  the  left  bank.  Some  were  carried  down  six 
oi  seven  coss  in  attempting  itj  it,  however,  fell  the 
next  day.  It  is  fordable  la  most  places  id  the  cold 
season,  but  its  bed  contains  many  (juick-sands,  and  at 
this  reason  there  are  many  islands  and  sand-beds  formed 
towards  its  centre.  There  are  twenty-five  boats  at  this 
Ohat  and  its  vicinity,  but  they  are  very  bad  for  the 
rainy  season.  .They  are  made  of  dat  planks,  more  like' 
rafts  than  boats,  with  a  plank  of  one  foot  all  round,  and 
4o  not  draw  six  inches  water  when  filled.  There  is  but- 
little  wood  along  the  banks  of  this  river ;  what  there  is 
is  small.  It  joins  the  Sutim  eighteen  coss  below 
Bhiroowal  near  the  village  of  Hurake,  not  far  from 
FeFoospoor;  after  their  Junction  the  joint  streams  are 
called  Beaa,  and  afterwards  called  Gbara,  but  from 
what  point  I  know  not.  It  is  called  the  Gharrah  at 
Gordeean  Ghat  near  Pakputtun,  a  hundred  coss 
^bove  Bnhawulpoor.  They  join  the  Chunab  above 
Ooch,  as  has.  been  mentioned,  thirty-two  coss  below 
Buhawiilpoor,  and  fifty-eight  from  Mouitan.  The 
roL.  iij  II 
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Beyas  and  Sulluj  are  nearly  the  same  size,  but  tfae 
Beyu  is  ratber  tlie  largest.  Tlieir  course,  too,  is 
iKsriy  the  BBme  from  the  snowy  ridge,  a  hundred  and 
fi^  miles  to  their  junction,  and  two  hundred  and 
BOrty  more  to  their  junction  with  the  Chunob,  or  joint 
streams  of  the  Jelum,  Chunah,  and  Ravee.  Wood  is 
to  be  got  in  abundance  from  the  hills  not  far  distant. 
The  Begas  Gunga  and  Ban  Gunga  from  the  Beyas,  the 
ibrmer  passing  Kot  Kangra  to  the  southward  and  the 
latter  to  the  northward  in  a  westerly  direction  near  and 
joining  at  Hureepoor,  below  the  fort  one  inarch.  The 
Ban  Gunga  separates  into  two  branches  near  the  fort, 
and  a  branch  passing  on  each  side  of  it,  they  form  an 
island  and  join  immediately  below  it. 


THE  RIVERS  OF  KHORASAN. 

l-HE    IliRMUNn   OR    HELBVND. 

This  river  is  the  greatest  of  the  Khorasan  rivers ;  it 
rises  west  of  Cabul,  in  the  hill  culled  Kohi  Baba.  Its 
course  is  south-west  through  the  Hazara  country,  and 

C'ing  to  the  southward,  it  crosses  the  great  roads  from 
dahar  to  Hirat  at  Crreeshli,  a  distance  of  two  him- 
drcd  and  sixty  miles.  The  whole  distance  to  within  two 
mardies  of  this  is  through  very  high  and  difficult  hills. 
From  this  to  where  it  ^s  into  the  lake  of  Secstan  is  one 
hundred  miles;  total  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  In 
tfae  hot  season,  when  the  snow  melts,  it  is  a  very  large 
river,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  with  the  people  of 
Greeshk  to  try  to  shoot  arrows  across  or  sling  stones, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  done.  In  the  cold  weather  it  is  nearly 
breast  deep,  equal  to  the  Kamma  river  at  Akora. 
There  are  two  boats  at  the  Greeshk  Ghat,  but  it  is 
fordable  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  ;  it  receives 
considerable  streams  in  its  course.  It  is  joined  four- 
teen miles  above  Gi-eeshk  by  a  stream  whose  course  is 
eighty  miles,  which  rises  to  the  south  of  the  Huzara 
country  at  Seahbund.  It  also  receives  the  Urghundab 
five  COBB  below  Greeshk,  and  part  of  the  Tumuk ;  it  is  also 
joined  by  the  Khashrood  at  Kohnisheen  further  down. 
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TBE    TDRNUK. 


THE    UHOHUNDJIP    BITER 


Kivs  ID  llie  HuTara  hiils  about  eighty  miles  north- 
Cast  by  north  of  Kandahar,  passes  within  five  coss  of  the 
town  to  the  north  and  west  of  it,  and  joins  the  Hir* 
raund  five  coss  below  -Greeshk  on  its  Im  bank,  after 
a  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  the  cold 
season  this  river  is  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep  and 
fifty  yards  broad;  but  in  the  hot  weather,  when  the  snow 
melts  in  the  hills,  it  is  not  fordable  for  three  months, 
being  excessively  ra^id,  and  at  this  season  above  ooe 
huDared  and  fifty  yards  broad. 


This  river  rises  at  Sakkir,  about  ninety  miles  south- 
east by  south  of  Hirat,  and  after  a  course  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  joins  the  Hirmund  at  Konisbeea  on 
its  right  bonk.  It  is  larger  than  the  Urghundab  and 
smaller  than  the  Hirmund;  its  depth  in  the  cold  season 
is  up  to  n  man's  hip  (three  feel),  and  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
broad :  it  is  not  fordable  wh^i  the  snow  melts,  ii  crossed 
on  mussoks  or  leather  bags,  and  small  rafts  made  of  ' 
wood  and  reeds.  Its  breadth  in  the  hot  season  is  &om 
ooe. hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sevens-five 
yards,  and  very  rapid ;  it  also  crosses  the  great  road 
from  Kandahar  to  Hirat  near  Dilaram. 


THE    TUPNOK. 

.  This  is  a  small  stream,  rises  at  Mookr,  and  after  a 
vest-south-west  coarse  of  tWo  hundred  miles,  joins  the 
Urghundab  near  Doaba ;  in  the  cold  season,  however, 
iU  .water  runs  into  a  long  lake  near  Dehi  Gholaman, 
called  the  Doree»  which  has  been  taken  for  a  riveh 
When  the  Tumuk  rises,  the  superfluous  water  runs  ti^ 
tfae  Urghundab ;  in  the  cold  season  it  is  knee  deep,  and 
it  seldom  rises  above  a  man's  middle. 
I  I  2 
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THE    rDRRAHttdOD 

Is  larger  than  any  of  these  rivers,  exceptiog  the  Hir- 
munil.  It  is  in  tbe  cold  season  above  a  man's  hip,  and 
trom  fifty  to  sixty  yards  broad ,-  in  the  hot  weadier  it  is 
crossed  on  mussiiks  and  fbRs  of  wood  and  reeds.  It  is 
at  this  season  very  rapid  ;  it  rises  south  of  Pursee,  and 
is  joined  above  Furrah  and  below  Guranee  by  tbe 
Jiseea  Rood.  It  fails  into  the  lake  of  Seestan  at  tbe 
nortli-west  angle,  after  a.  course  of  two  hundred  miles. 
'It  appears  wonderful  that  this  lake  should  receive  so 
many  rivers  without  any  apparent  vent  for  the  water : 
and  it  is  stated  not  to  be  above  thirty  or  thirty-five  coas 
across  at  the  broadest  part. 


t»E  l>OOIIHALllN  -OB   RIRAT  RIVER. 

'  This  river  rises  neRr  Oba  (east  of  Hirat)  in  die  Ymak 
country,  and  receives*  three  or  four  streaoiB  before  it 
"retiches  Hirnt.  It  is  a'small  river  in  the  cold  season, 
ii-hat  rises  to  a  considerable  size  when  the  snow  melts. 
The  greater  part  of  its  water  is  expended  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hirat  on  the  cultivation ;  two  or  three  canals  are  cut 
from  it,  and  pass  through  the  town.  There  is  a  bridge 
across  it  three  coss  sonth  of  the  town.  It  appears  fraa 
a  route  from  Mour  to  Mushud,  that  a  river  was  crossed 
half-way,  running  from  left  to  ri^ht,  called  the  Tgitii» 
and  the  routes  from  Hirat  to  MusLud  go  along  its  banks 
by  the  north  road  as  far  as  Kafir  Kila,  where  it  is  lefl 
running  to  the  north  or  righL  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  which  is  crossed  in  the  other  route  half- 
way between  Mour  and  Musiiud;  but  where  it  runs  to 
after  that,  I  know  not.  I  think  Arrowsmith's  map  has 
it  perfectly  correct.  Mr.  Forster's  route  seems  to  have 
led  Rennelt  into  an  error,  in  making  it  iiin  south  into 
the  lake  of  Seestan ;  but  this  rivulet  which  Mr.  Forster 
crossed,  ninning  south,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  Hirat 
river,  but  a  small  stream  which  Conies  from  the  hills 
vrhichi  separate  the  north  and  south  roads  to  MuAod, 
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and  muM  be  lost  to  the  southward,  for  it  appears  by 
several  accounts  that  no  stream  is  crossed  from  Furran 
to  Ohain  and  Toon,  or  irom  Jellalabad  to  Nih,  except- 
ing the  Furrah  Rood  ;  but  if  the  Hirat  river  ran  into 
the  lake  of  Seestan,  it  must  have  be^  .crossed  in  ^th 
these,  routes. " 

*  I  ontit  Mr.  Macartney's  accgunt  of  the  desalts ;  one  of  tbem 
is  lully  described  in  my  narrative,  and  the  other  in  Mr.  Kinnier*! 
Oet^ra^hy  of  Penia.  The  account  of  the  desaiti)  is  followed  by 
description*  of  the.differeat  kingdoms  and  provinces  represented  in 
Ae  mapi.which  are  seldom  pure^  geograpbicfJ,  and  which  need  not 
ifaerefbre  be  repeated. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


PUSHTOO  VOCABULAEy. 


rr^HE  trords  are  here  spelt  according  to  Dr,  Gilchrist's  me- 
-^  thod;  Q  Btaodfi  for  a  mittural  K,  the  rest  has  been  eii- 
plained  in  the  Preface.  The  first  column  contains  Pushtoo 
vords  in  the  Western  dialect,  and  the  second  in'  the  Eastern. 


KNOLISH. 

WISTEKN  PtiaHTOO.       BA8TERN  PUSHTOO 

God 

I^bod. 

Heaven 

Asman 

Father 

PJar 

Mother 

Mot 

Son 

ZoS 

ar 

LbSr 

Wror 

SUKr 

Kbor 

Hmband 

MerQ                              Sukbtun,  i.  e. 

Master. 

Wife 

Ourut                             Khizu 

Maiden 

Pegblu 

Bo, 

Znnky                          ■      Huluk 

Girl 

Jeeny 

Cliild 

As  above  for  a  male,  and 

for  a  female    Jinky. 

Oockutse  is  the  ge- 
neral name  for  both. 

Man 

Merii 

People 

Sur^,  or  Khuliq 

Head 

Set  (like  ser  m  servant) 
Mukh 

Countenance 

Nose 

Puzu                                   Pozu 

Noatril 

Spuzhmgn '                      Spegoie 

Eye 

Sturgee,  or  Lemu 
WSifroodzSge                    Wrooze 

Eye-brow 

Eye-Iaahea 

Banil  (this  is  a  very  pe- 

culiar nasal   n,   *nth 

Bometoixtureofanr.) 
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Ear 

Forehead 

Hair 

Cheek 

MouUi 

Throat 

Tooth 

Tongue 

Beard 

Neck 

Shoulder 

Elbow 

Hand 
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WEB  TERN  PUSHTOO. 

Ghwuzh 
Wuchwely 


EASTERN  PUSHTOO. 


Ghwug 
Wuchwoly 
Wekhtu 
Ghoombar  Anungee 


Veshtu 

Bughwur, 

Eh^Slu 

Huluk,  outside  Ghara  Mury 


Qhash 
Zubu 
Zheeru 

Taut,  or  Mughzy 
Ozhu 
Tsungly 

Las  {the  whole  arm,)  thi 
hand  alone  Mungot 


Ghabh 

Zhebu      - 

Geeru 

Tsut 

Ogu 

Tsungul 


Enger 

Gwutu 

- 

N»l 

N61ik 

s 

Nus 

Gera 

Sha 

Foot 

Pnhu 

Khpu 

-Knee 

Zungoon 

Floh 

Ghwushu 

Ghwukhe 

Bone 

HudSoky 

Blood 

Veenee 

Hem 

Zirii 

Milt 

ShSde,  or 

Poee 

Puce,  or  Shoudu 

Hearing 

Ur^edu 

Uoredu,  to  hear 

Sight 

Leedu 

Katu,  to  see 

Tute 

Khwund 

SneUrthenenuoOBooee 

Touch 

Katu 

Voice 

Zhugh 

Ghogh 

Name 

Koom 

Cry 

Cheghu,  or  Nare 

Noise 

Awauz 

Shor  Shurghab 

HonUng 

Name  not  easily  ascer 

tained 

Speech 
Sleep 

Khob 

Lo.i 

Meemu 

Pain 

Khwuzh,  • 

nrDurd 

Khoog,   orDurd. 
Khwuzh  is  only 
pain    from    a 
wound. 

Trouble 

Khupage. 

Zuheeregee 
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Labour 

Force 

Power 

Marriage 

Wedding 

Life 

Size 


WESTBRM  PUSHTOO.     '  IABTBI|1IFU(HTOO. 

Kbwaree 
Koowut 

Kaveen  Nika 

Wada,  or  Wra 

Zhwundoon 

Qudur 
S[Hrit  (or  mind)    Urwah,  sa  (breatli) 
Death  Murg 

Cold  Saru,  Yukh 

Circle  Kirshu,  or  Daeni  Eirkhn,  or 

Ball  Gatf.  Metal  ball  for  a      Daeru 

gun,  Golee 
Sun  Nmur  Nwur 

Moon  Spozhmy 


Ray- 


Wind 
Whirlwind 
r  TempeM 
Rain 
Hail 

Lightning 
Snow 
Ice 
Day 
Might 
Morning 
Evening 


Autumn 
Winter 
Year 
'Time 
Earth 
Water 
Sea 
River 
Rivulet 
W«ve 


Not  easily  ascertjiined. 

Brekhnu, 

a  aaihi 

Lumbu, 

a   flame; 

a  spark. 

Bad 

Boorbooky 

Boorbooniky 

Seely- 

Bann 

Guly- 

Bteahnu 

Brekhnu 

Waora 

Yiilh 

Rwudz 

f£ 

Sehar 

Makbam 

Daby 
PiurV 

Ory 

M^y 

Zumy 

Zbumy 

Kal 

HeAu 

Zmuka 

Obn 

Darea 

Rod 

Seen 

SMu,  or  Khmir 

Chapu 
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KKOLISB. 

WBSTEBN  FUSOTOO.     KA 

STSRH  PUSHTOO. 

Said 
Dint 

Shuga 
DoSree 

Mud 

Khutu 

Mounuin 

Ghur 

Coul 

Gharu 

Rising  ground 

Ghooudy 

Vtlley 

Dura 

Vapour 

LurS 

Fire 

Or 

Heal 

Gurmee 

Deplh 
He^ht 

Zhuwor 

Lwat 

Oochut 

Breadth 

Plus  wale 

(Plun  broad) 

length 

Oozdwale(0oahd,loiig) 

OogoodWalee 

Hole 

Soory 

Ditcli 

Khunduk 

Stone 

Kane 

Gold 

Si^fire  Zer,  Red  Gold 

SUver 

Speen  Zer,  White  Gold 
(zer  as  serin  servant) 

Salt 

Malgu 

Foreat 

^£ 

Bert. 

Wukbu 

Tree 

Wunu 

A  stake 

Muoshy 

Muogy 

Verdure 

Sheerwalee 

One 

Yuo 

Two 

Dwu 

Three 

Dre 

Four 

Tsulor 

Rie 

Pinsa                    .    . 

Sii 

>    Spuzh 

Seven 

Owu 

Eight 

Utu 

Nine' 

Nuh 

Ten 

Lus 

Eleven 

Yuolus 

Twenty 

Shil 

Thirty 

One  hundred 

Dersh 

Sel  (as  to  sell) 

One  thousand 

Zir 

Firat 

Awwul 

Second 

Doyum 

Third 

Dreum 

Fourth 

Tsulorum 

TwenUeth 

Shilum 
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BNOl-laH. 

WKSTUtM  FDSHTOO        EA3TEBK  PUSHTOO 

I 

Zu 

Thou 

Tu  . 

He,  die,  it 

Hughu 

We 

Moozha 

Moongu 

You 

Tase 

Ther 

Hughndee 

Aboie 

Portu 

Below 

Kshntu 

Before 

Wrande 

Oorande 

Behiud 

WrooBtu 

OorooBty 

Upon 

Pur,  or  Pu,  with  Bande, 
or  Du  Pasu  affixed, 
Pu  Lar  Bande  on  the 
rood 

Of 

Du 

From 

Lu 

?);,. 

Du  Lu  (lit.  of  Irom) 

Da  or  Dugha 

That 

Hugha 

If 

Ku 

UnleM 

■     Kunu{ifnot)      . 

Yet 

Turosee  (used  for  but, 
bare) 

Still 

Turosee 

Though 

Kutsu 

But 

Wule 

Without 

Be 

And 

O 

Sbce     . 

Chu  (as) 

Since 

(in  time).     See  Hugha 
Wuqta 

Nevertheleae 

Tu  Hugha  Pore 

Except 

Belu 

Because 

Pn  hugha  Subub 

Therefore 

ditto,  ditto 

Then 

Hugha  Wuqt 

There 

Hugha  Zae 

In 

Pu,  Kshe 

Pu-ke 

With 

Sum 

Through 

Pore 

To 

Luru 

Su  (affixed) 

Till 

Tur 

About 

Gurd-Wurd,  Chimer 

Over 

DuPasu 

Much 

Der 
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WXSTXBir  PUSHTOO.      XASTERtt  PDSHTOO. 

Nemly 

Niade 

Usder 

Lande 

More 

Zeeat 

M(Mt 

Zeeat,  hee 

IS^. 

Der 

KuTee,  Shayud 

Rather 

Ooiande 

Once 

Yuw  zila,  or  yuw  ware 

T»ice 

Dwu  zila,  or  dwu  Waree 

Only 

Hoom 

Alone 

Ynwaze 

Ya 

Ho 

Mo 

No 

Who 

Taok?  relative  Tse  or 
Cho 

What 

Tse 

Whore 

Chero 

Chirta 

When 

Kula 

Which 

Koom 

To  be 

WuBWU 

Toha.e 

Lurul 

I  will 

Nottobehadseparatetl 
win  do,  Zu  Wokromu) 

longht 

Pu  ma  bande,  Lazim  de 

I  ma. 

Zn  Sbumu 

lean 

Zu  Shumu 

Iwish 

Zu  Ghwarum 

To  walk 

TIu 

' 

To  run 

Zgbakhtu 

To  ride 

Soore  du 

Toitand 

Woodredu 

To  fall 

Lwedu 

To  lie  down 

MSSIastu 

To  eat 

Khwaru 

To  drink 

Tishu 

Sku 

To  fight 

Ahorse 

As 

A  cow 

Ghwa 

A  boll 

Ghwae 

Abuffido 

Meshu 

Acock 

Chirg 

A  hen 

Chirgu 

A  tiger 

Zmurry 

Moozumi 

A  serpent 

Mar 
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KMOLISH. 

WESTKRM   PUSHTOO.      EABTKRM   PUSHTOO. 

ABheep 

Meeosh(aDoomb»)      Gide 

Hure(acommon  sheep) 

A  bird 

Mnrgh. 

Abh 

Mahee 

A  panther 

Prang 

Ac»n.l 

Oosh                             Ookh 

Andephut 

Peel  hutte 

A. hip 

Jahaa 

Aboat 
Ami] 

BaiUun 

An  our 

Chnpa 

Aeulor 

Mangy,  Muhana 

ay«u«l 

A  soldier 

Spahee 
Sirdar,  Khan 

An  officer 

Cotton 

Kalnkec  (nncleanedl    Maloochliinckmied) 

Silk 

Reshum                        Rekhum       ' 

Wool 

Ghwnre 

Sickness 

NaRaghgecNaJorteea 

Health 

Jorusht                          Sehut 

A  sword 

Tooru 

A  loom 

Makoo 

A  saw 

Urm 

Ashoe 

Kopy                            Punne 

Abed 

Knt 

Ahotise 

Khooneh,  Kor 

A  door 

Derwazu,  War 

Anail 

MekhtubUu                   Mekh 

A  hammer 

Mekhchoo                     Dnbnly 

A  knife 

(Large)  Ch.ru  (small) 

Choorby 

AnUland 

Juzeeru 

Rice 

Shole  (the  phint)  Oo-    Ooreja  (the  gum) 

reezbu 
Ghunum 

Wheat 

Hay 

Bedu                             Pushkuh 

Arrack 

Sbrab 

Opium 

Turiak 

Bang 

Bung 

A  taylor 

Khyat 

A  wearer 

■      Jolah 

A  carpenter 

Durooigur 

AamiU 

Push,  Ahiagur 
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KNOI.ISH. 

WESTERN    PUSHTOO.      EASTERN  PUSHTOO. 

A  labourer  in- 

Dehgan 

husbandry 

A  rock 
A  cave 
A  shadow 

Loe  Dubber(alarge  stone)  Loe  Ghut 

Sore 

Far 

Lere 

Near 

Nizde 

Nizhde 

Beside 

Du  Chungy.     As  "  Du 
Wunne   du  Chungy" 
(beside  the  tree) 

Beyond 

Pu  Hugha  Khwa 

Pore  Pulu 

Town 

Sheher 

Kheher 

Field 

Kur 

Root 

Bekh 

Zele 

Bread 

Hn 

Dody 

ar 

Mirch 

Ghom 

fe 

Hugy 
Speen 

Black 

Tor 

Red 

am  or  Soor  • 

Green 

Zerghoon 

Yellow 

Zhir 

Blue 

Sheen 

Brown 

Oode 

Iron 

Ospunu 

Lead 

Soorp,  Seeka 

Tin 

Qutue 

Stranger 

Purdy,  Prudy 

FViend 

Yar 

Enemy 

Duehmun 

Dokmun 

To  buy 
To  sefl 

Peerodu,  Ranewo 

Khurauwul 

Khurtsuwul 

To  borrow 

Por  AkhistuI 

To  lend 

Por  Wurkwwu! 

Anger 

Quhr,  Ghosu 

Pity 

Zirti  Swy  (heart-burning) 

Rich 

Poor 

Khwar,  Nest-mund 

Revenge 

Keenu,     Boghuz    (the 
quality)  Budlu  (th(> 
act)    : 

Forfflveness 

Bukhshuna,  Bukhuna 

Hunger 

Lwuzhu 

Loga 

Thirst 

Tundu 
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■MOLISH- 

WKSTXSN   PUSHTOO. 

EASTEHM   PUSHTOO 

A  branch 

Shakh 

Khakh 

A  leaf 

Pane 

A  flower 

Gwnl 

Enith 

(ground-khai) 
Kluk,  Sukht 

Hard 

Soft 

Post  or  Pasteh 

Qoiel 

Zir 

Slow 

Wro,  Krat 

Ro 

Weakness 

Kumsoree 

Strength 

Zor 

To  mSve 

Khwnzedu 

To  rest 

Pate  Kedu 

To  fly 

-  Aloowatu 

To  swim 

To  sink 

Doobedn 

To  seek 

Katu(to]ookfor] 

Tofod 

Hindu 

Moondu 

To  heal 

Jorawul 

To  kill 

Ghwuzhln 

Wisdom 

Power 

(joodrut 

Goodness 

Khegnru 

Creation 

Pjdash 
Tigdeer 

Pydakh 

Providence 

Temple 

Musiid,    Joomaet  (of 
idols).  Boot  Khaneh 

Sacrifice 

Koorbanee 

Priest 

MSolla,  Imam 

Pilgrimage 

Huj,  Zeearut 
Hakimee 

Government 

King 

Millister 

Wuaeer,  Saheb-Kar 
(prime  minister) 

General 

Judge 

Qazee 

Law 

Shun 

Right 

Hng 

Justice 

Insaf 

Punishment 

Tazeer 

Theft 

Gbulu 

Murder 

Ghwuzhlu,  QutuI 

Rebellion 
War 

Yaghee  Geeree 
Jung 
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Honesty 

Huraanity 

Charity 

Avarice 

Generosity 

Virtue 

Vice 

Understanding 

Will 

Certainty 

Doubt 

Aesent 

Belief 


Deeanut 

Sureetob 

Sukhee  tab 

Tumu 

Zilmee  tob 

Nekee 

Budee 

Puhm,  Fozhu 

Mu'rzee 

Yekeenee 

Sbuk 

Munil,  Qubool  Awul 

Bawur. 
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